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CHAPTER XXXII.—AMONG THE SAVAGES. 


Ar this moment it became a very 
nice point to perceive what was 
really honest and right, and then to 
carry it out with all that fearless 
alacrity, which in such cases I find 
to be, as it were, constitutional to 
me. My high sense of honour 
would fain persuade me to keep in 
strictest secrecy that which (so far 
as I could judge) was not, or might 
not have been, intended for my 
eyes, or ears, or tongue. On the 
other hand, my still higher sénse of 
duty to my employer (which is a 
most needful and practical feeling), 
and that power of loyalty which 
descends to me, and perhaps will 
die with me, as well as a strong, and 
no less ancestral, eagerness to be up 
to the tricks of all mysterious beings 
—I do not exaggerate when I say 
that the cutwater of my poor mind 
knew not which of these two hands 
pulled the stronger oar. 

In short, being tired, and sleepy, 
and weary, and worn out with want 
of perceiving my way, although I 
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smoked three pipes all alone (not 
from the smallest desire for them, 
but because I have routed the devil 
thus many and many a night I 
know—as the priests do with their 
incense; the reason of which I take 
to be, that having so much smoke 
at home, he shuns it when coming 
for change of air—growing dreamy 
thus), I said, with nobody to answer 
me, “I will tumble into my berth, 
as this dirty craft has no room for 
hammocks; and, between Parson 
and Captain, I will leave my dreams 
to guide me.” , 

I played with myself, in saying 
this. No man ever should play with 
himself. It shows that he thinks 
too troublesomely; and soon may 
come, if he carries it on, almost to 
forget that other people are nothing, 
while himself is everything. And 
if any man comes to that state of 
mind, there is nothing more to hope 
of hith. 

I was not so far gone as that. 
‘Nevertheless, it served me right (for 
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thinking such dreadful looseness) 
to have no broad fine road of sleep, 
in the depth whereof to be borne 
along, and lie wherever wanted; 
but instead of that to toss and kick, 
with much self-damage, and worst of 
all, to dream such murder that I 
now remember it. What it was, 
belongs to me, who paid for it with 
a loss of hair, very serious at my 
time of life. However, not to dwell 
upon that, or upon myself in any 
way—such being my perpetual wish, 
yet thwarted by great activity—let 
it be enough to say that Parson 
Chowne in my visions came and 
horribly stood over me. 

Therefore, arising betimes, I hired 
a very fine horse, and, manning him 
bravely, laid his head east and by 
south, as near as might be, accord- 
ing to our binnacle. But though 
the wind was abaft the beam, and 
tide and all in his favour, and a 
brave commander upon his poop, 
‘what did he do but bouse his stem 
and run out his spanker-driver, and 
up with his taffrail, as if I was 
wearing him in a thundering heavy 
sea. I resolved to ‘get the upper 
hand of this uncalled-for mutiny ; 
and the more so because all our 
crew were gazing, and at the fair I 
had laid down the law very strictly 
concerning horses. I slipped my 
feet out of the chains, for fear of 
any sudden capsize, and then I rap- 
ped him over the cat-heads, where 
his anchor ought to hang. He 
‘however, instead of doing at ‘all 
what I expected, up with his bolt- 
sprit and down with his quarter, as 
if struck by a whale under his fore- 
foot. This was so far from true 
seamanship, and proved him to be 
so unbuilt for sailing, that I was 
content to disembark over his stern, 
and with slight concussions. 

“Never say die” has always been 
my motto, and always will be; nail- 
ing my colours to the mast, I em- 
barked upon another horse of less 


than half the tonnage of that one 
who would not answer helm. And 
this craft, being broken-backed, with 
a strange sound at her portholes, 
could not under press of sail bowl 
along more than four knots an hour. 
And we adjusted matters between 
us so, that when she was tired, I also 
was sore, and therefore disembarked 
and towed her, until we were both 
fit for sea again. Therefore it must 
have been good meridian when I 
met Parson Chowne near his house. 

This man was seldom inside his 
own house, except at his meal- 
times, or when asleep, but roving 
about uncomfortably, seeing to the 
veriest trifles, everywhere abuéing 
or kicking everybody. And but for 
the certainty of his witchcraft (nine- 
fold powerful, as they told me, when 
conferred upon a parson), and the 
black strength of his eyes, and the 
doom that had befallen all who 
dared to go against him, the men 
about the yards and stablés told me 
—when he was miles away—that 
they never could have put up with 
him; for his wages were also below 
their deserts. 

He came to me from the kennel 
of hounds, which he kept not for 
his own pleasure so much as for the 
delight of forbidding gentlemen, 
whenever the whim might take him 
so, especially if they were nobly 
accoutred, from earning at his ex- 
pense the glory of jumping hedges 
and ditches. Now, as he came to- 
wards me, or rather beckoned for 
me to come to him, I saw that the 
other truly eminent parson, the Rev- 
erend John Rambone, was with him, 
and giving advice about the string 
at the back of a young dog’s tongue. 
Although this man was his greatest 
friend, Master Chowne treated him 
no better than anybody else would 
fare ; but signed to the mate of the 
hounds, or whatever those fox-hunters 
call their chief officer, to heed every 
word of what Rambone said. Be- 
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cause these two divines had won 
faith, throughout all parishes and 
hundreds : Chowne for the doctrine 
of horses ; and for discipline of dogs, 
John Rambone. 

His Reverence fixed a stern gaze 
upon me, because [ had not hurried 
myself—a thing which I never do, 
except in a glorious naval action— 
and then he bade me follow him. 
This I did ; and I declare even now 
I cannot tell whither he took me. 
For I seemed to have no power, in 
his presence, of heeding anything 
but himself: only I know that we 
passed through trees, and sate down 
somewhere afterwards. Wherever 
it was, or may have been, so far as 
my memory serves, I think that I 
held him at bay some little. For 
instance, I took the greatest care 
not to speak of the fair young lady ; 
inasmuch as she might not have 
done all she did, if she had chanced 
to possess the knowledge of my 
being under the willow-tree. But 
Parson Chowne, without my telling, 
knew the whole of what was done: 
and what he thought of it none 
might guess in the shadowy shining 
of his eyes. 

“You have done pretty well on 
the whole,” he said, after asking 
many short questions ; “ but you 
must do better next time, my man. 
You must not allow all these deli- 
cate feelings, chivalry, resolute hon- 
esty and little things of that sort, to 
interfere thus with business. These 
things do some credit to you, Llew- 
ellyn, and please you, and add to 
your happiness, which consists 
largely with you (as it does with all 
men) in conceit. But you must 
not allow yourself thus ‘to coquet 
with these beauties of human nature. 
It needs a rich man to do that. 
Even add my five shillings to your 
own four, and you cannot thus go 
to Corinth.” ; 

I had been at Corinth twice, and 
found it not at all desirable; so I 
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could not make out what his Rev- 
erence meant, except that it must 
b2 something bad; which at my 
time of life should not be put into 
the mind, even by a clergyman. 
But what I could least put up with 
was, the want of encouragement I 
found for all my better ‘ feelings. 
These seemed to meet with nothing 
more than discouragement and dis- 
Paragement, whereas I knew them 
to be sound, substantial, and solid ; 
and I always felt upon going to bed 
waat happiness they afforded me. 
And if the days, of my youth had 
only passed through learned lan- 
guages, Latin and Greek and He- 
brew, I doubt whether even Parson 
Chowne could have laid his own 
will upon me so. ; 

‘“* Supposing, then, that your Rev- 
erence should make it ten,” I 
answered; “with my own four, 
that would be fourteen.” 

‘“‘ T can truly believe that it would, 
my man. And you may come to 
that if you go on well. Now go 
into the house and enjoy yourself. 
You Welshmen are always hungry. 
And you may talk as freely as you 
like; which is your next desire. 
Every word you say will come back 
to me; and some of it may amuse 
me. Ifyou have no sense, you have 
some cunning. You will know what 
things to speak of. And be sure 
that you wait until I come back.” 

This was so wholly below and 
outside of the thing which I love to 
reconcile with my own constitution 
(having so long been respected for 
them,* as well as rewarded by con- 
science), that I scarcely knew where, 
or who I was, or what might next 
come over me. And to complete 
my uncomfortable sense of being 
nobody, I heard the sound of a gal- 
loping horse down-hill as wild as 
could be, and found myself left as 
if all the ideas which I was prepared 
to suggest were nothing. However, 
that was not my loss, but his ; so I 
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entered the house, with considerabie 
hope of enjoying myself, as com- 
manded. For this purpose I have 
always found it, in the house of a 
gentleman, the height of luck to 
get among three young women and 
one old one. The elderly woman 
attends to the cooking, which is not 
understood by the young ones, or 
at any rate cannot be much expected ; 
while, on the other hand, the young 
ones flirt in and out in a pleasant 
way, laying the table and showing 
their arms (which are of a lovely 
red, as good as any gravy); and then 
if you know how to manage them 
well, with a wholesome deference to 
the old cook, and yet an understand- 
ing—while she is basting, and as 
one might almost say, behind her 
back—a confidential feeling estab- 
lished that you know how she treats 
those young ones, and how harshly 
she dares to speak, if_a coal comes 
into the dripping-pan, and in cast- 
ing it out she burns her face, and 
abuses the whole of them for her 
own fault; also a little shy sugges- 
tion that they must put up with all 
this, because the old cook is past 
sweethearting time, and the parlour- 
maid scarcely come to it, accom- 
panied by a wink or two, and a hint 
in the direction of the stables—some 
of the very noblest dinners that ever 
1 made have been thus introduced. 
But what forgiveness could I expect, 
or who would listen to me, if I 
dared to speak in the same dinner- 
hour of the goodly kitchen at Can- 
dieston Court, or even at Court 


Ysha, and the place that served as a 


sort of kitchen, so far as they seemed 
to want one, at this Nympton Rec- 
tory? A chill came over every 
man, directly he went into it ; and 
he knew that his meat would be 
hocks and bones, and his gravy (if 
any) would stand cold dead. How- 
ever, I made the best of it, as my 
manner is with everything; and 
though the old stony woman sate, 
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and seemed to make stone of every 
one, I kept my spirits up, and be- 
came (in spite of all her stoppage) 
what a man of my knowledge of 
mankind must be among woman- 
kind. In a word, though I do not 
wish to set down exactly how I 
managed it, in half an hour I could 
see, while carefully concealing it, 
that there was not a single young 
woman there without beginning to 
say to herself, ‘‘ Should I like to be 
Mrs. Llewellyn ?’ After that I can 
have them always. But I know 
them too well, to be hasty. No 
prospects would suit me, at my time 
of life, unless they came after some 
cash in hand. The louts from the 
stables and kennels poured in, some 
of them very “degustin” (as my 
Bardie used to say), nevertheless the 
girls seemed to like them ; and who 
was I, even when consulted, to pre- 
tend to say otherwise? In virtue 
of what I had seen, among barbar- 
ous tribes and everywhere, and all 
my knowledge of ceremonies, and 
the way they marry one another, it 
took me scarcely half an hour (espe- 
cially among poor victuals) to have 
all the women watching for every 
word I was prepared to drop. l- 
though this never fails to happen, 
yet it always pleases me; and to 
find it in Parson Chowne’s kitchen 
go thus, and the stony woman her- 
self compelled to be bitten by mus- 
tard for fear of smiling, and two or 
three maids quite unfit to get on 
without warm pats on their shoulder- 
blades, and the dogs quite aware 
that men were laughing, and that 
this meant luck for them if they put 
up their noses ; it was not for me to 
think much of myself ; and yet how 
could I help doing it ? 

In the midst of this truly social 
joy .and natural commune over 
victuals, and easing of thought to 
suit one another in the courtesies of 
digestion ; and just as the slowest 
among us began to enter into some 
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knowledge of me, in walked that 
great Parson Rambone, with his 
hands behind his back, and between 
them a stout hunting-crop. The 
maidens seemed to be taken aback, 
but the men were not much afraid 
of him. 

“What a rare royster you are 
making! Out by the kennel [ heard 
you. However can I write my ser- 
mons ?” 

“Does your Reverence write them 
in the kennel ?’ Thus the chief 
huntsman made inquiry, having a 
certain privilege. 

“ Clear out, clear out,” said Ram- 
bone, fetching his whip toward all 
of us; “‘I am left in authority here, 
and I must have proper discipline. 
Mrs. Steelyard, Iam surprised at 
you. Girls, you must never go on 
like this. What will his Reverence 
say to me? Come along with me, 
thou villain Welshman, and give me 
a light for my pipe, if you please.” 

It was a sad thing to behold a 
man of this noble nature, having 


gifts of everything (whether ‘of body, 
or heart, or soul), only wanting gift 
of mind ; and for want of that alone, 


making wreck of all the rest. I let 
him lead me; while I felt how I 
longed to have ‘the lead of him. But 
that was in stronger hands than 
mine. 

“Come, and I'll show thee a 
strange sight, Taffy,” he said to me 
very pleasantly, as soon as his pipe 
was kindled; “ only I must have 
my horse, to inspire them with re- 
spect for me, as well as to keep my 
distance. Where is thy charger, 
thou valiant Taffy ?” 

I answered his Reverence that I 
would rather travel afoot, if it were 
not too far; neither could he per- 
suade me, after the experience of 
that morning, to hoist my flag on an 
unknown horse, the command of 
which he offered me. So forth we 
set, the Parson on horseback, and 
in very high spirits, trolling songs, 
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leaping hedges. frolicking enough to 
frighten one, and I on foot, rather 
stiff and weary, and needing a glass 
of grog, without any visible chance 
of getting it. ; 

“Here, you despondent Taffy ; 
take this, and brighten up a bit. It 
is true you are going to the gallows ; 
but there’s no room for you there 
just now.” 

T saw what he meant, as he hand- 
ed me his silver hunting-flask, for 
they havea fashion about there of 
hanging bad people at cross ways, 
and leaving them there for the good 
of others, and to encourage honesty. 
And truly the place was chosen 
well ; for in the hollow not far be- 
low it, might be found those savage 
folk, of whom I said something a 
good while ago. And I did not say 
then what I might have said; be- 
cause I felt scandalised, and unwill- 
ing to press any question of doubtful 
doings upon thoroughly accomplish- 
ed people. But now I am bound, 
like a hospital surgeon, to display 
the whole of it. 

“Take hold of the tail of my 
horse, old Taffy,” said his Reverence 
to me ; “and I will see you clear 
of them. Have no fear, for they ail 
know me.” 

By this time we were surrounded 
with fifteen or twenty strange-look- 
ing creatures, enough to frighten 
anybody. Many fine savages have 
T seen—on the shores of the Land of 
Fire, for instance, or on the coast of 
Guinea, or of the Gulf of Panama, 
and in fifty other places—yet none 
did I ever come across so outrageous 
as these were. They danced, and 
capered, and caught up stones, and 
made pretence to throw at us; 
and then, with horrible grimaces, 
showed their teeth and jeered at us. 
Scarcely any of the men had more 
than a piece of old sack upon him ; 
and as for the women, the less I say, 
the more you will believe it. My 
respect for respectable women is 
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such that I scarcely dare to irritate 
them, by not saying what these 
cther women were as concerns ap- 
pearance. And yet I will confine 
myself, as if of the female gender, to 
a gentle hint that these women might 
have looked much nicer, if only 
they had clothes on. 

But the poor little “ piccaninies,” 
as the niggers call them, these poor 
little devils were far worse off than 
any hatch of negroes, or Maroons, 
or copper-colours anywhere in the 
breeding-grounds. Not so much 
from any want of tendance or clean 
management, which none of the 
others ever got; but from difference 
of climate, and the moisture of their 
native soil. These little creatures, 
all stark naked, seemed to be well 
enough off for food, of some sort or 
another, but to be very badly off 
for want of washing and covering 
up. And their little legs seemed to 
be growing crooked ; the meaning of 
which was beyond me then; until I 
was told that it took its rise from 


the way they were forced to crook 
them in, to lay hold of one another's 
legs, for the sake of natural warmth 


and comfort, as the winter-time 
came on, when they slept in the 
straw all together. I believe this 
was so; but I never saw it. 

The Reverend John Rambone 
took no other notice of these people 
than to be amused with them. He 
knew some two or three of the men, 
and spoke of them by their nick- 
names, such as ‘“ Browny,” or 
‘* Horse-hair,” or “Sandy boy ;” 
and the little children came crawl- 
ing on their bellies to him. This 
seemed to be their natural manner 
of going at an early age: and only 
one of all the very little children 
walked upright. This one came to 
the Parson’s horse, and being still 
of a tottery order, laid hold of a 
fore-leg to fetch up his own; and 
having such moorage, looked up at 
the horse. The horse, for his part, 
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looked down upon him, bending his 
neck, as if highly pleased; yet with 
his nostrils desiring to snort, and 
the whole of his springy leg quiver- 
ing, but trying to keep quiet, lest 
the baby might be injured. This 
made me look at the child again, 
whose little foolish life was hanging 
upon the behaviour of a horse. The 
rider perceived that he could do 
nothing, in spite of all his great 
strength and skill, to prevent the 
horse from dashing out the baby’s 
brains with his fore-hoof, if only he 
should rear or fret. And so he only 
soothed him. But I, being up to 
all these things, and full for ever of 
presence of mind, slipped in under 
the hold of the horse, as quietly as 
possible, and ina manner which 
others might call at the same time 
daring and dexterous, I fetched the 
poor little fellow out of his danger- 
ous position. 

“Well done, Taffy!” said Parson 
Jack; “I should never have thought 
you had sense enough for it. You 
had a narrow shave, my man.” 

For the horse, being frightened 
by so much nakedness, made a most 
sudden spring over my body, be- 
fore I could rise with the child in 
my arms; and one of his after- 
hoofs knocked my hat off, so that 
I felt truly thankful not to have 
had a worse business of it. But 
I would not let any one laugh at 
my fright. 

‘““A miss is as good as a mile, 
your Reverence. Many a_ cannon- 
bail has passed me nearer than your 
horse’s hoof. ‘Tush, a mere trifle! 
Will your Reverence give this poor 
little man a ride?’ And with that 
I offered him the child upon his 
saddle-bow, naked, and unwashed, 
and kicking. 

** Keep off, or you shall taste my 
horsewhip. Keep away with your 
dirty brat—and yet--oh, poor little 
devil! If I only had a cloth with 
me !” 
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For this parson was of tender na- 
ture, although so wild and reckless; 
and in his light way he was moved 
at the wretched plight of this small 
creature, and the signs of heavy 
stripes upon him. Not all over 
him, as the Parson said, being prone 
to exaggerate; but only extending 
over his back, and his hams, and 
other convenient places. And 
perhaps my jacket made them 
smart, for he roared every time 
I lifted him. And every time I 
set him down, he stared with a 
wistful kind of wonder at our 
clothes, and at the noble horse, as 
if he were trying to remember some- 
thing. “Where can they have 
picked up this poor little beggar ?” 
said Parson Jack, more to himself 
than to me: “he looks of a different 
breed altogether. I wonder if this 
is one of Stoyle’s damned tricks.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—IN 


Now all these things contributed, 
coming as they did so rapidly, to 
arouse inside me a burning and al- 
most desperate curiosity. It was 
in vain that I said to myself, “these 
are no concerns of mine: let them 
manage their own affairs: the less I 
meddle, the better for me: I seem 
to be in a barbarous land, and I 
must expect things barbarous. And 
after all, what does it come to, com- 
pared with the great things I have 
seen, ay, and played my part in?” 
To reason thus, and regard it thus, 
and seek only to be quit of it, was 
a proof of the highest wisdom any 
man could manifest: if he could 
only stick to it. And this I per- 
ceived, and thus I felt, and praised 
myself for enforcing it so; until it 
became not only safe, but a bounden 
duty to reward my conscience by a 
little talk or so. 

Hence I lounged into the stable- 
yard—for that terrible Chowne was 


And all the way back he spoke 
never a word, but seemed to be 
worrying with himself. But I hav- 
ing set the child down on his feet, 
and dusted my clothes, and cleaned 
myself, followed the poor little crea- 
ture’s toddle, and examined him 
carefully. The rest of the children 
seemed to hate him, and he, to 
shrink out of their way almost; and 
yet he was the only fine and hand- 
some child among them. For in 
spite of all the dirt upon it, his face 
was honest, and fair, and open, with 
large soft eyes of a dainty blue, and 
short thick curls of yellow hair that 
wanted.combing sadly. And though 
he had rolled in muddy places, as 
little wild children always do, for 
the sake of keeping the cold out, 
his skin was white, where the mud 
had peeled, and his form lacked 
nothing but washing. 


A STATE OF NATURE, 


not yet-come back, neither were 
maids to be got at for talking, only 
that stony Steelyard—and there I 
found three or four shirt-sleeved 
fellows, hissing at horses, and rub- 
bing away, to put their sleeping 
polish on them, before the master 
should return. Also three or four 
more were labouring in the stalls 
very briskly, one at a sort of holy- 
stoning, making patterns with brick 
and sand, and the others setting up 
the hammocks for the nags to lie in, 
with a lashing of twisted straw aft 
of their after-heels and taffrails, as 
the wake of a ship might be. And 
all of it done most ship-shape. This 
amused me mightily; for I never 
had seen such a thing before, even 
among wild horses, who have power 
to manage their own concerns. But 
to see them all go in so snugly, and 
with such a sweet, clean savour, 
each to his own oats or mashings, 
with the golden straw at foot, made 
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me think, and forced me to it, of 
those wretched white barbarians 
(white, at least, just here and there), 
whom good Parson Jack—as one 
might almost try to call him—had 
led me to visit that same after- 
noon. 

Perceiving how the wind sate, I 
even held back, and smoked a pipe, 
exactly as if I were overseer, and 
understood the whole of it, yet did 
not mean to make rash reproach. 
This had a fine effect upon them, 
especially as I chewed a straw, by 
no means so as to stop my pipe, 
but to exhibit mastery. And when 
I put my leg over a rail, as if I 
found it difficult to keep myself 
from horseback, the head-man came 
to me straightforward, and asked 
me when J had hunted last. 

I told him that I was always 
hunting, week-days, and Sundays, 
and all the year round, because it 
was our fashion ; and that we hunt- 
ed creatures such as he never had 
the luck to set eyes on. And when I 
had told him a few more things (such 
as flow from experience, when mixed 
with imagination), a duller man than 
myself might see that he longed for 
me to sup with him. And he spoke 
of things that made me ready, such 
as tripe and onions. 

However, this would never do. 
I felt myself strongly under orders ; 
and but for this paramount sense of 
duty, never could I have done the 
things modestly mentioned as of 
yore; and those of hereafter ten- 
fold as fine, such as no modesty 
dare suppress. So, when I had 
explained to him exactly how I 
stood about it, he did not refuse to 
fill his pipe with a bit of my choice 
tobacco, and to come away from all 
idle folk, to a place in the shelter 
of a rick, where he was sure to hear 
the hoofs of his master’s horse return- 
ing. I sate with him thus, and we 
got on well; and as he was going 
to marry soon the daughter of a 


publican, who had as good as fifty 
pounds, and nothing that could be 
set on fire,.and lived fifty miles 
away almost, he did not mind tell- 
ing me all the truth, because he saw 
that I could keep it; and at his age 
he could not enter into the spirit 
of being kicked so. I told him 
I should like to see a man kick 
me! But he said that I might 
come to it. 

This was a very superior man, 
and I durst not contradict him ; 
and having arranged so to settle in 
life, how could he hope to tell any 
more lies? For I have always 
found all men grow pugnaciously 
truthful, so to put it, for a month 
almost before wedlock; while the 
women are doing the opposite. 
However, not to go far into that, 
what he told me was much as fol- 
lows :— 

Parson Chowne, in early life, 
before his mind was put into shape 
for anything but to please itself, had 
been dreadfully vexed and thwarted. 
Every matter had gone amiss, di- 
rectly he was concerned in it; his 
guardians had cheated him, so had 
his step-mother, so had his favourite 
uncle, and of course so had his law- 
yers done. In the thick of that bit- 
terness, what did his sweetheart do 
but throw him over. She took a 
great scare of his strange black eyes, 
when she found that his money was 
doubtful. This was instinct, no 
doubt, on her part, and may have 
been a great saving for her; but to 
him it was ierrible loss. His faith 
was already astray a little; but a 
dear wife might have brought it 
back, or at any rate made him think 
so. And he was not of the nature 
which gropes after the bottom of 
everything, like a twisting auger. 
Having a prospect of good estates, 
he was sent to London to learn the 
law, after finishing at Oxford, not 
that he might practise it, but to in- 
troduce a new element to the county 
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magistrates, when he should mount 
the bench among them. Here he 
got rogued, as was only natural, and 
a great part of his land fell from 
him, and therefore he took to the 
clerical line; and being of a stern 
and decided nature, he married three 
wives, one after the other, and thus 
got a good deal of property. It was 
said, of course, as it always is of 
any man thrice a widower, that he 
or his manner had killed his wives ; 
a charge which should never be 
made without‘ strong evidence in 
support of it. At any rate there had 
been no children; and different 
opinions were entertained whether 
this were the cause or effect of the 
Parson’s dislike and contempt of 
little ones. Moreover, as women 
usually are of a tougher staple than 
men can be, Chowne’s successive 
liberation from three wives had 
added greatly to his fame for witch- 
craft, such as first accrued from his 
commanding style, nocturnal habits, 
method of quenching other people, 
and collection of pots and kettles. 
The head-groom told me, with a 
knowing wink, that in his opinion 
the Parson was now looking after 
wife No. 4, for he never had known 
him come out so smart with silver 
heels and crested head-piece, and 
even the mark of the saddle must 
not show upon his breeches. 
was a sure sign, he thought, that 
there was a young lady in the wind, 
possessing both money and good 
looks, such as Chowne was entitled 
to, and always had insisted on. 
Upon that point I could have thrown 
some light (if prudence had permit- 
ted it), or at least I had some 
shrewd suspicions, after what hap- 
pened beside the river; however, 
I said nothing. But I asked him 
what in his opinion first had soured 
the young man Chowne against the 
whole of the world so sadly, as he 
seemed to retain it now. And he 
answered me that he could not tell, 


This _ 
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inasmuch as the cause which he had 
heard given seemed to him to be 
most unlikely, according to all that 
he saw of the man. Nevertheless I 
bade him tell it, being an older man 
than he was, and therefore more 
able to enter into what young folk 
call “inconsistencies.”” And so he 
told me that it was this. Chowne, 
while still a young boy, had loved, 
with all the force of his heart, a boy 
a few years younger than himself, a 
cousin of his own, but not with pros- 
pects such as he had. And this boy 
had been killed at school, and the 
matter hushed up comfortably among 
all high authorities. But Stoyle 
Chowne had made a vow to discover 
and hunt it out to the uttermost, 
and sooner or later to have revenge. 
But ,when his own wrongs fell upon 
him, doubtless he had forgotten it. 
I said that I did not believe he had 
done so, or ever would, to the utter- 
most. 

Then I asked about Parson Jack, 
and heard pretty much what I ex- 
pected. That he was a well-mean- 
ing man enough, although without 
much sense of right or wrong, until 
his evil star led him into Parson 
Chowne’s society. But still he had 
instincts now and then, such as a 
horse has, of the right road; and 
an old woman of his church declared 
that he did feel his own sermons, 
and if let alone, and listened to, 
might come to act up to them. I 
asked whether Parson Chowne 
might do the like, but was told that 
he never preached any. 

We were talking thus, and I had 
quite agreed to his desire of my 
company for supper-time, when the 
sound of a horse upon stony ground, 
tearing along at a dangerous speed, 
quite broke up our conference. The 
groom, at the sound of it, damped 
out his pipe, and signified to me to 
do the same. 

“T have fired a-many of his enc- 
mies’ ricks,” he whispered, in his 
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haste and fright; but if he were 
to smell me a-smoking near to a rick 
of his own, good Lord!” and he 
pointed to a hay-rope, as if he saw 
his halter. And though he had 
boasted of speedy marriage, and car- 
ing no fig for Parson Chowne, he set 
off for the stables at a pace likely to 
prove injurious to his prospects of 
paternity. 

On the other hand, I, in a leisure- 
ly manner, picked myself up from 
the attitude natural to me when 
listening kindly, and calmly assert- 
ing my right to smoke, approached 
the track by which I knew that the 
rider must come into the yard; for 
all the dogs had no fear of me now, 
by virtue of the whistle which I 
bore. And beforeI had been there 
half a minute, the Parson dashed up 
with his horse all smoking, and 
himself in a heavy blackness of 
temper, such as I somehow expected 
of him. 

“*No Jack here! not a Jack to be 
seen! Have ,the kindness to look 
for my stable-whip. Ho, Llewellyn 
is it?” 

“Yes, your Reverence, David 
Llewellyn, once of his Majesty’s 
Royal Navy, and now of—” 

‘“‘No more of that! You have 
played me false. I expected it 
from a rogue like you. Restore me 
that trust-guinea.” 

This so largely differed from what 
even Anthony Stew would dare to 
say in conversation with me (much 
less at times, of evidence) that I 
lifted up my heart to heaven, as two 
or three preachers had ordered me ; 
and even our parson had backed it 
up, with lineage at least as good and 
perhaps much better than Parson 
Chowne’s, by right of Welsh blood 
under it: the whole of this overcame 
me so, that I could only say, ‘‘ What 
guinea, sir?” ‘ 

‘““What guinea, indeed? You 
would rob me, would you! Don’t 
you know better than that, my man? 


Come to me in two hours’ time. 
Stop, give me that dog’s whistle!” 


Taking that heed of me, and no | 


more, he cast the reins to my friend 
the head-groom, who came up, look- 
ing for all the world as if never had 
he seen me, and wondered strangely 
who I could be. And this air of 
fright and denial always pervaded 
the whole household. All of which 
was quite against what I had been 
long accustomed to, whenever I 
deigned to go in with my news to 
the servants’ place, or the house- 
keeper’s room, or anywhere pointed 
out to me as the best for entertain- 
ment. Here, however, although the 
servants seemed to be plentiful 
enough, and the horses and the 
hounds to have as much as they 
could eat, there was not a trace of 
what I may call good domestic com- 
fort. When this prevails, as_ it 
ought to do in every gentleman’s 
household, the marks may be dis- 
covered in the eyes and the mouth 
of everybody. Nobody thinks of 
giving way to injudicious hurry 
when bells ring, or when shouts are 
heard, or horses’ feet at the front 
door. Andif on the part of the car- 
peted rooms any disquietude is 
shown, or desire to play, or feed, or 
ride, at times outside the conveni- 
ence of the excellent company down- 
stairs, there is nothing more to be 
said, except that it cannot be done, 
and should never in common reason 
have been thought of. For all ser- 
vants must enjoy their meals, and 
must have time to digest them with 
proper ease for conversation and ex- 
pansion afterwards. At Candleston 
Court. it was always so; and so it 
should be everywhere. 

However, to return to my groom, 
whose cordiality revived at the mo- 
ment his master turned the corner, 
perceiving that Chowne had some 
matter on hand which would not 
allow him to visit the stables, just 
for the present at any rate, he turned 
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the black mare over to the care of an 
understrapper, and with a wink and 
a smack of his lips, gave me to know 
that his supper wastoward. Neither 
were*we disappointed, but found it 
all going on very sweetly, in a little 
private room used for cleaning har- 
ness. And he told me that this 
young cook-maid, of unusual abili- 
ties, had attached herself tohim very 
strongly, with an eye -to promotion, 
and having no scent of his higher 
engagement; neither would he have 
been unwilling to carry out her 
wishes if she could only have shown 
a sixpence against the innkeeper’s 
daughter’s shilling. I told him that 
he was too romantic, and he said 
with a sigh that he could not help it; 
but all would come right in the end, 
no doubt. 

This honest affection impressed 
me not a little in his favour, and in 
less than half an hour I found him 
a thoroughly worthy fellow: while 
he perceived, through a square- 
stalked rummer, that my character 
was congenial. I told him there- 
fore some foreign stories, many of 
which were exceedingly true, and 
he by this time was ready to answer 
almost anything that I chose to ask, 
even though he knew nothing about 
it. As for the people that wore no 
clothes, but lived all together in 
the old mud-house, there need be 
and could be no mystery. Every 
one knew that his Reverence had 
picked them up in his early days, 
and been pleased with their simple 
appearance and dislike of cultivation. 
Perceiving even then how glad he 
might be, in after-life, to annoy his 
neighbours, what did he do but 
hring these people (then six in 
number, and all of them wives and 
husbands to one another) and per- 
suade them to dig themselves out a 
house, and by deed of gift establish 
them on forty acres of their own 
land, so that, as Englishmen love 
to say, their house was now their 
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castle. Not that these were per- 
haps English folk, but rather of a 
Gipsy cross, capable, however, of 
becoming white if a muscular man 
should scrub them. The groom 
said that nobody durst go near 
them, except Parson Chowne and 
Parson Jack, and that they seemed 
to get worse and worse, as they 
began to be persecuted by clothes- 
wearing people. I asked him what 
their manners were; and he said 
he believed they were good enough, 
as long as not interfered with ; and 
who could blame them for main- 
taining that whether they wore 
clothes or not was entirely their 
own concern: also, that if outer 
strangers intruded, from motives of 
low curiosity, upon their unclad 


‘premises, it was only fair to point 


out to them the disadvantages of 
costume, by making it very hard to 
There was some sense in 
this, because the main anxiety of 
mankind is to convert one another ; 
and the pelting of mud is usually 
the beginning of such overtures. 
And these fine fellows having re- 
curred (as Parson Chowne said) to 
a natural state, their very first desire 
would be to redeem all fellow-crea- 
tures from the evils of civilisation. 
Whereof the foremost perhaps is 
clothes, and the time we take in 
dressing—a twelfth part of their 
waking life with even the wisest 
women, and with the unwise virgins 
often not less than three-quarters ; 
and with many men not much bet- 
ter.—But to come back to my 
savages. I asked this good groom 
how it came to pass that none of 
the sheriffs, or deputies, or ever 
magistrates of the shire, put down 
this ungoodly company. He said 
that they had tried, but failed, 
according to the laws of England, 
on the best authority. Because 
these men of the ancient Adam went 
back to the time before the beasts 
had come to Adam to get their 
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names. They brought up _ their 
children without a name, and now 
all names were dying out, and they 
agreed much better in consequence. 
And how could any writ, warrant, 
or summons. run against people 
without a name? It had,once been 
tried with a ‘“‘ Nesho Kiss,” the mean- 
ing of which was beyond me; but 
Parson Chowne upset that at once ; 
and the bailiff was fit to make. bricks 
of. 

At this I shook my head and 
smiled; because we put up with 
many evils on our side of the water, 
but never with people so unbecom- 
ing in their manner of life and 
clothes. And I thought how even 
mild Colonel Lougher would have 
behaved upon such a point, and how 
sharp Anthony Stew would have 
stamped when they began to pelt 
him; and how I wished him there to 
try it! 

Nevertheless I desired to know 
what victuals these good barbarians 
had; because, although like the 
Indian Jogis (mentioned by some 
great traveller) they might prove 
their right to go without clothes, 
which never were born upon them, 
they could not to my mind prove 
their power to do so well without 
victuals. He answered that this 
was a clever thing on my part to 
inquire about; but that I was so 
far wrong that these people would 
eat anything. His Reverence sent 
them every week the refuse of his 
garden, as well as of stable-yard and 
kennel, and they had a gift of find- 
ing food in everything around them. 
Their favourite dish—so to say, 
when they had never a dish among 
them—was what they discovered 
in the pasture-land; and this they 
divided carefully ; accounting it the 
depth of shame, and the surest mark 
of civilisation, to cheat one another. 
But they could not expect to get 
this every day, in a neighbourhood 
of moorland; therefore, instead of 
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grumbling, they did their best to 
get on without it. And Providence 
always sends thousands of victuals 
for all whose stomachs have not 
been ruined by thinking too much 
about them; or very likely through 
the women beginning to make them 
delicate. So when a man is sea- 
sick he thinks of and hates almost 
everything. 

On the other hand, these noble 
fellows hated nothing that could be 
chewed. Twenty-one sorts of toad- 
stool, with the insects which inhabit 
them; three varieties of eft, and of 
frogs no less than seven; also slugs 
six inches long, too large to have a 
house built ; moles that live in lines 
of decks, like a man-of-war’s-man ; 
also rats, and brindled hedgehogs, 
and the grubs of hornets (which far 
surpass all oysters)—these, and other 
little things, like goat-moths, leop- 
ards, and money-grubs, kept them 
so alive as never to come down on 
the parish. Neither was there any 
hen-roost, rickyard, apple-room, or 
dairy, on the farms around them, 
but in it they found nourishment. 
Into all this I could enter, while 
the groom only showed the door 
of it. 

But while we were talking thus, 
I heard the stable-clock strike eight, 
which brought Hezekiah to my 
mind, and my own church-clock at 
Newton. It struck in such a men- 
ner that I saw the door of my own 
cottage, also Bunny in bed, with her 
nostrils ready to twitch for snoring, 
and mother Jones, with a candle, 
stopping to ease her by means of a 
drop of hot grease; and inside, by 
the wall, lay Bardie, sleeping (as 
she always slept) with a smile of 
high-born quietude. And what would 
all three say to me if ever I got back 
again ? 

Thanking this excellent groom 
for all his hospitality to me, and 
promising at his desire to keep it 
from his master, I took my way (as 
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pointed out) to the room where 
his Reverence might be found. I 
feared that his temper would be 
black, unless he had dined as I had 
supped, and taken a good glass 
afterwards. And I could not be- 
lieve what the groom had told me 
concerning one particular. There 
is a most utterly pestilent race 
arising, and grewing up around us, 
whose object is to destroy old Eng- 
land, by forbidding a man to drink. 
St. Paul speaks against them, and 
all the great prophets; and the 
very first thing that was done by 
our Lord, after answering them in 
the Temple, was to put them to 
shame with a great many firkins. 
Also one of the foremost parables 
is concerning bottles, as especially 
honest things (while bushels are to 
the contrary), and the tendency of 
all Scripture is such—whichever 
‘Testament you take—that no man 
in his wits can doubt it. And 
though I never read the Koran, 
and only have heard some verses of 
it, I know enough to say positively 
that Mahomet began this movement 
to establish Antichrist. 

However, my groom said that 
Parson Chowne, though not such a 
fool as to stop other people, scarcely 
ever took a drop himself; and his 
main delight was to make low beasts 
of the clergy who had no self-com- 
mand. And two or three years ago 
he had played a trick on his brother 
parsons, such as no man would ever 
have tried who took his own glass 
in moderation and enjoyed it heartily, 
as Scripture even commands us to 
do, to promote good-fellowship and 
discretion. Having a power of vis- 
itation, from some faculty he en- 
joyed, he sent all round to demand 
their presence at a certain time, for 
dinner. All the parsons were glad 
enough, especially as their wives 
could not, in good manners, be in- 
vited, because there was now no 
Mrs. Chowne. And they saw a rare 
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chance to tell good stories, and get 
on without the little snaps which 
are apt to occur among ladies. 
Therefore they all appeared in 
strength, having represented it as 
a high duty, whatever their better 
halves might think. When a parson 
says this, his wife must knock under, 
or never go to church again. Being 
there, they were treated well, and 
had the good dinner they all de- 
served, and found their host very 
different from what they had been 
led to expect of him. He gave 
them as much wine as they needed, 
and a very good wine too. He let 
them tell their stories, though his 
own taste was quite different; and 
he even humoured them so as to 
laugh the while he was despising 
them. And though he could not 
bear tobacco, that and pipes were 
brought in for them. 

All went smoothly until one of 
them, edged on by the others, called 
for spirits and hot water. This 
Master Chowne had prepared for, of 
course, and meant to present the 
things in good time ; but now being 
gored thus in his own house, the 
devil entered into him. His dark 
face grew of a leaden colour, while 
he begged their pardon. Then out 
he went to Mother Steelyard, and 
told her exactly what to do. Two 
great jacks of brown brandy came 
in, and were placed upon the table, 
and two silver kettles upon the 
hobs. He begged all his guests to 
help themselves, showing the lemons 
and sugar-caddy, the bottles, and 
kettles, and everything: and then 
he left them to their own devices, 
while he talked with Parson Jack, 
who had dropped in suddenly. 

Now, what shall I tell you came 
to pass—as a very great traveller 
always says—why, only that these 
parsons grew more drunk than des- 
pair, or even hope. Because, in the 
silver kettles was not water, but 
whisky at boiling-point, and the 
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more they desired to weaken their 
brandy, the more they fortified it; 
until they tumbled out all togeth- 
er, in every state of disorder. For 
this he had prepared, by placing at 
the foot of his long steps half- 
a-dozen butts of liquid from the 
cleaning of his drains, meant to 
be spread on the fields next day. 
And into the whole of this they 


What this great man now said to 
me had better not be set down per- 
haps; because it proved him inca- 
pable of forming due estimate of my 
character. Enough that he caused 
me some alarm and considerable an- 
noyance by his supercilious vein, 
and assumption of evil motives. 
Whereas you could not find any- 
where purer or loftier reasons, and, 
I might say, more poetical ones, 
than those which had led me to ab- 
stain from speaking of the fair young 
lady. However, as this Chowne had 
learned all about her, from some 
skulking landsman, whom he main- 
tained as a spy at the back of the 
premises, it was certain that I could 
in no way harm her, by earning a 
trifle of money in front, in a thor- 
oughly. open and disciplined way. 
And it might even lie in my power 
thereby to defeat the devices of 
enemies, and rescue this beautiful 
young female from any one who 
would dare to think of presuming 
to injure her. 

I found my breast and heart aglow 
with all the fine feeling of younger 
days, the moment the above occurred 
to me; and it would not have cost 
me two blows to knock down any 
man who misunderstood me. How- 
ever, his Reverence did not afford 
me any chance for this exercise; 
but seemed to allow me the benefit 
which such ideas afford a man; and 
promised to give me three half- 
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fell, and he bolted the doors upon 
them. 

This made a stir in the clerical 
circles, when it came to be talked 
about; but upon reference to the 
bishop, he thought they had better 
say nothing about it, only be more 
considerate. And on the whole it 
redounded greatly to the credit of 
Parson Chowne. 









crowns, instead of five shillings a- 
week, as before. 

He allowed me a hayloft to sleep 
in that night, after taking good care 
that I had not even a flint to strike 
a light with. For, cordially as he 
did enjoy the firing of an enemy’s 
barns or stacks, his Reverence never 
could bear the idea of so much as a 
spark coming near his own. And 
the following morning I saddled my 
horse, with a good chain under- 
girding, and taking turn and turn 
about, got home to the Rose of 
Devon. 

And here I found very unjust 
work, Fuzzy gone, and Ike not to 
be found, and the ketch laid up for 
the winter. Only Bang, the boy, 
was left, and the purpose of his re- 
maining was to bear me a wicked 
message. Namely, that I had been 
so much away, both in the boat and 
on horseback, that the captain would 
not be bound to me, except to get 
home again, how I might. And if 
this could not be brought about, and 
I chose to take care of the ketch for 
the winter, two shillings a-week was 
what I might draw, also the wood 
on the wharf, so long’ as it would 
last for firing’; and any fish I could 
catch with lines; and any birds I 
could shoot on the river, with a 
stone of rock-powder that was in 
the hold. 

Bang was ashamed to deliver this 
message; and [ cannot describe to 
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you my wrath, as slowly I wrung it 
out of him. His head went into 
his neck almost, for fear of my tak- 
ing it by the handles, which nature 
had provided in his two ears, and let- 
ting him learn (as done once before) 
that the mast had harder knots in it. 
But I always scorn injustice ; and 
Bang was not to be blamed for this. 
So I treated him kindly ; as I might 
wish a boy of my own to be treated 
by a man of large experience. And 
I let him go home to his mother’s 
house, which was said to be some- 
where within a league, and then I 
went to see what manners had been 
shown in the pickling-tub. 

Here I found precious little in- 
deed, and only the bottom stuff of 
coxcombs, tails, and nails, and over- 
harpings, thready bits, and tape- 
worm stuff, such as we pray deli- 
verance from, unless it comes to 
famine. Nevertheless, in my now 
condition I grieved that there was 
not more of it. Because, how could 
I get across to my native land again ? 


All the small coasting-craft were 
laid up, as if they were china for 
shelfing, immediately after that gale 
of wind, which (but for me) must 


have capsized us. These fellows up 
the rivers never get a breath of sea- 
manship. Sudden squalls are all 
they think of. Sea-room, and the 
power of it, they would be afraid 
of. 

At one time I thought of walk- 
ing home, because none of these 
traders would venture it; and if I 
had only a guinea to start with on 
the road to Bristol, nothing could 
have stopped me. For, say what I 
might to myself about it, and reason 
however carefully, I could not re- 
concile with my conscience these 
things that detained me. The more 
I considered only three half-crowns, 
and the mere chance of wild-ducks 


on the river, the less I perceived - 


how my duty lay, and the more 
it appeared to be moveable. And 
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why was I bound to stop here like 
this, when their place was to take 
me home again, according to stipula- 
tion? To apply to the mayor, as I 
knew, was useless, especially now 
that I owed him a bill ; as for the 
bench of magistrates, one had al- 
ready a bias against me, because I 
went into a wood one night to watch 
an eclipse of the moon, and took my 
telescope ; which they all swore was 
a gun! Being disappointed with 
the moon’s proceedings, I slammed 
up my telescope hastily, and at the 


same time puffed my pipe; and 


there was a fellow on watch so vile 
as to swear to the sound and the 
smoke of a gun! And this fellow 
proved to be a Welshman of the 
name of Llewellyn, and a cousin of 
mine within seven generations! I 
acquit him of knowing this fact 
at the time ; and when in cross-ex- 
amination I let him know it, and 
nobody else, he came back to his 
duty, and swore white all the black 
he had sworn before. Nevertheless 
I did not like it (though acquitted 
amidst universal applause) on ac- 
count of the notoriety ; and finding 
him one night upon the barge walk, 
and his manners irritating, I was 
enabled to impress him with a sense 
of consanguinity. And after that I 
might bear my.telescope, and take 
observations throughout the coverts, 
whenever the pheasants did not dis- 
turb me. 

This privilege, and a flight of 
wild-ducks, followed by a team of 
geese, and rumours even of two 
wild swans, moderated my desire to 
be back at home again. There no 
man can get a shot, except in very 
bitter weather, or when the golden 
plovers come in, unless he likes to 
take on himself a strong defiance 
of public opinion. Because Colonel 
Lougher is so kind, and so forbears 
to prosecute, that to shoot his game 
is no game at all, and shames almost 
any man afterwards. And the glory 
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of all that night-work is, the sense 
of wronging somebody. 

Moreover, a little thing occurred, 
which, in my doubt of conclusion, 
led me to stay a bit longer. Some 
people may think nothing of it, but 
a kind touch takes a hold on me. 
I have spoken of a boy, by the 
name of Bang, possessing many good 
qualities, yet calling for education. 
Of this I had given him some little, 
administered not to his head alone, 
but to more influential quarters ; 
and the result was a crop of grati- 
tude watered by humility. When 
he went home for the winter months, 
I expected to hear no more of him, 
having been served in that manner 
often by boys whom I have correct- 
ed. Therefore all who have ever 
observed the want of thankfulness 
in the young, will enter into my 
feelings when an ancient woman, 
Bang’s grandmother, hailed me in 
a shaky voice over the side of my 
ketch, with Bang in the distance 
watching her. Between her feet 


was a good large basket, which with 
my usual fine feeling I leaped out 


to ease her of. But on no account 
would she let me touch it, until she 
knew more about me. 

‘“« Be you the man ?” she said. 

“Madam,” I answered, “I be 
the man.” 

“The man as goes on so wicked 
to Bang, for the sake of his soul 
herearter ?” 

“Yes, madam. I am he who 
clothed in the wholesome garb of 
severity a deep and parental affec- 
tion ;” for now I smelled something 
uncommonly good. 

‘Be you the chap as wolloped 
him ?” 

“That I can proudly say, I am.” 

“Look ’e see, here, this be for ’e, 
then !” 

With no common self-approval, I 


observed what she turned out ; al-. 


though I longed much to unpack 
them myself, for fear of her spoiling 
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anything. But she put me back in 
a wholesale manner, and spread it all 
out like a market-stand. And really 
it was almost enough to make a 
market of ; for she was a very wiry 
old woman, and Bang had helped 
carry, as far as the wharf, when he 
saw me, and fled. Especially did I 
admire a goose, fat with golden fat 
upon him, trussed, and laid on stuff- 
ing-herbs. Also, a little pig for 
roasting, too young to object to it, 
yet with his character formed enough 
to make his brains delicious. And 
as for sausages—but no more. 

The goodness of these things pre- 
served me from going off on the 
tramp just yet. That is the last 
thing a sailor should do, though 
gifted with an iron-tipped wooden 
leg. The Government drove me 
into it once, when my wound allow- 
ed me to be discharged ; but it took 
more out of my self-respect than 
ever I have recovered. And if I 
do anything under the mark (which, 
to my knowledge, [ never do), it 
dates from the time the King drove 
me to alms. However, I never do 
dwell upon that, unless there is 
something wrong down in my hold ; 
and when that is right, I am thank- 
ful again. And none of that ever 
befalls me, when I get my rations 
regular. But who cares to hear any 
more about me, with all these great 
things coming on? You may look 
on me now as nobody. 

Because I fell so much beneath 
my own idea of myself, and all that 
others said of me, through my nasty 
want of strength, when Parson 
Chowne came over me. It is easy 
enough to understand that a man, 
in good nature, may knock under to 
another man of good nature also ; 
all in friendship and in fun, and 
for the benefit of the world. But 
for a man of intellect not so very 
far under the average—as will now 
be admitted of me, in spite of all 
inborn diffidence—as well as a man 
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of a character formed and framed by 
experience, now to be bearded and 
violently driven under hatches, with- 
out any power to strike a blow, by 
a man who was never on board of 
a ship—at any rate to my know- 
ledge ; to think of this and yet not 
help it, made me chafe like a fellow 
in irons. 

There was one thing, however, 
that helped to make me put up with 
my present position a little, and 
that was my hope to be truly of 
service to my genuine bencfactor, 
poor Sir Philip Bampfylde. This 
old gentleman clearly was not going 
on very comfortably ; and. Parson 
Chowne had given me to under- 
stand, without any words, that the 
great chest landed at the end of his 
house, was full of arms and all other 
treason. These were to be smuggled 


in, after the Captain’s departure ; 
and the Captain would not enter the 
house, through fear of the servants 
suspecting something. 

I could not reconcile this account 
with what I had seen the young 


lady do, and the Captain’s mode of 
receiving it; but as | would not tell 
the Parson a word about that young 
lady, I could not make that objec- 
tion tohim. Nor did I say, though 
I might have done so, that I would 
not and could not believe for a mo- 
ment that any British naval captain 
would employ his ship and crew for 
a purpose of high treason to his law- 
ful master. That Parson Chowne 
should dare to think that I would 
swallow such stuff as that, made me 
angry with myself for not having 
contradicted him. But all this time 
I was very wise, and had no call to 
reproach myself. Seldom need any 
man repent for not having said more 
than he did; and never so needeth 
a Welshman. 

And now, though I still took ob- 
servation of Narnton Court (as in 
honour bound to deserve my salary). 
and though the Parson still rode 
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down, and went the round of the 
deck at times when nobody could 
expect him; yet it was not in my 
nature to be kept from asking some- 
thing as to all these people. You 
may frighten a man, and scare his 
wits, and keep him under, and 
trample on him, and even beat his 
feelers down, and shut him up like 
a jellyfish; but, after all this, if he 
is aman, he will want to know the 
reason. For this makes half of the 
difference between man and_ the 
lewer animals:—the latter, when 
punished, accept it as a thing that 
must befall them; and so do the 
negroes, and all proper women: but 
a man always wants to know why it 
must be; though it greatly increases 
his trouble to ask, and still: more to 
tell it again, if you please. 

Sir Philip Bampfylde, as every 
one said, was a very nice gentleman 
indeed, the head of an ancient fam- 
ily, and the owner of a large estate. 
Kind, moreover, and affable, though 
perhaps a little stately, from having 
long held high command and impor- 
tant rank in the army. Some years 
ago he had attainéd even to the rank 
of general, which is the same thing 
among land forces as an admiral is 
with us; and he was so proud of this 
position, that he alw&ys wished to 
be so addressed, rather than by the 
title which had been so long in the 
family. For his argument was that 
he had to thank good fortune for 
being a baronet, whereas good con- 
duct and perseverance alone could 
have made him a general. Now if 
these had made him an admiral, I 
would always entitle him so: as it 
is, I shall call him “Sir Philip,” or 
“General,” just as may happen to 
come tomy mind. Now this gentle- 
man had two sons, and no other 
children; the elder was Philip 
Bampfylde, Esquire, end the younger 
Captain Drake Bampfylde, of whom 
I have spoken already. Philip, the 
heir, had been appointed to manage 
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the family property, which spread for 
miles and miles away; and this gave 
him quite enough to do, because his 
father for years and years was away 
on foreign service. And during this 
time Squire Philip married a lady 
of great beauty, sent home by his 
father from foreign parts after rescue 
from captivity. She was of very 
good extraction, so far as foreigners 
can be, and a princess (they said) in 
her own right, though without much 
chance of getting it. And she spoke 
the prettiest broken English, being 
very sensitive. 

Well, everything thus far went 
purely enough, and the lady had 
brought him a pair of twins, and was 
giving good promise of going on, and 
everybody was pleased with her, and 
most of all her husband, and Sir 
Philip was come home from gov- 
ernorship, but only on leave of ab- 
sence, and they were trying hard to 
persuade him now to retire and live 
in peace, when who should come 
with his evil luck to spoil every- 
thing, but Drake Bampfylde? How 


it came to pass was not clearly 
known, at least to the folk on our 
side of the river, or those whom I 


inet in Barnstaple. And I durst not 
ask on the further side, that is to say, 
around Narnton Court, because the 
Parson’s spies were there. Only the 
old women felt pretty sure that they 
had heard say, though it might be 
wrong, that Captain Drake Bamp- 
fylde had drowned the children, 
some said by accident, some said on 
purpose, and buried them somewhere 
on Braunton Burrows. And the 
effect of this on the foreign lady, 
being as she was, poor thing, might 
have been foreseen almost. For she 
fell into untimely pains, and neither 
herself nor her babe survived, ex- 
actly as happened to my son’s wife. 

This was a very sad story, I 
thought, but they said that the 
worst of it still lay behind: for poor 
Squire Philip had been so upset by 
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the hurry of all these misfortunes, 
that nobody knew what to do with 
him. He always had been a most 
warm-hearted man, foolishly fond of 
his wife and children, and of a soft 
and retiring nature. Moreover, he 
looked on his younger brother, who 
had seen so much more of the world 
than himself, and was of a bolder 
character, not with an elder son’s 
usual carelessness, but with a thor- 
ough admiration. And when he 
found him behave in this manner 
(according, at least, to what every onc 
said), and all for the sake of the 
property, without a sharp word be- 
tween them, it went to his heart, in 
the thick of his losses, so that he 
was beside himself. He let his 
beard grow and his hair turn white, 
although he was not yet forty, and 
he put up the shutters of his room, 
and kept candles around him, and 
little dolls. He refused to see his 
brother Drake, and his father Sir 
Philip, and everybody, except his 
own attendant, and the nurse of his 
poor children. And finding this, 
the Captain left the house, as it 
cursed out of it. 

The only one who took things 
bravely was the ancient General. 
Much as he grieved at the loss of 
his race, and extinction, perhaps, of 
the family, he swore that he never 
would be cast down, or doubt the 
honour of his favourite son, until that 
son confessed it. This Drake Bamp- 
fylde had never done, although the 
case was hard against him, and scarce- 
ly any one, except his father, now 
stood up for him. But of. the few 
who still held him guiltless, was one 
especial comforter ; Isabel Carey to 
wit, a young lady of very good 
Devonshire family, left as a ward to 
Sir Philip Bampfylde, and waiting 
for three or four years more of age, 
to come into large estates in South 
Devon. 

The general people did not know 
this; but I happened to get ahead 
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of them ; and having a knack in my 
quiet way of putting two and two 
together, also having seen the Cap- 
tain, and shaped my opinions, I 
would have staked my boat against 
a cuttle-fish that he was quite inno- 
cent. If the children were found 
buried—although [ could never quite 
get at this, but only a story of a man 
who had seen him doing it, as I 
shall tell hereafter—but even sup- 
posing them deep in the sand (which 
I was a little inclined to do, from 
trusting my spy-glass so thoroughly), 
yet there might have been other 
people quite as likely to put them 
there as that unlucky Captain Drake. 

It has been my lot to sail under 
a great many various captains, not 
only whom I have hinted at in the 
days when I was too young for 
work, but whom I mean to describe 
hereafter in my far greater experi- 
ences ; really finding (although I have 
tried to convince people to the con- 
trary) that what they have told me 
was perfectly true, and that I come 
out far stronger and better whenever 
my reins are tried and proved ; and 
my loins as sound as a bell, although 
hereditary from King David. Let 
that pass. I find one fault, and it 
is the only one to be found with 
me ;' it is that the style of our bards 
will come out, and spread me abroad 
in their lofty allusions. 

To come back to these captains. 
I never found one who would do 
such a thing as kill and slay two 
children, much less dig their graves 
in the sand, and come home to 
dinner afterwards. And of all the 
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captains I have seen, Drake Bamp- 
fylde seemed as unfit as any to do a 
thing of that dirtiness. However, as 
I have not too much trust in human 


“nature (after the way it has used 


me, and worst of all when in the 
Government), I said to myself that 
it was important to know at what 
time this Captain Bamfylde won 
the love of that fine Miss Carey. 
Because, after that, he had no temp- 
tation to put the little ones out 
of the way; and I quite settled it 
in my own mind, that if they had 
set up their horses together, before 
the young children went out of the 
world, Captain Drake Bamfylde 
was not likely to have made them 
goso. For that fair maiden’s estates, 
I was told, would feed four hundred 
people. 

No one had seen this, exactly as 
I did, nor could I beat it into them ; 
and I found from one or two symp- 
toms that it was high time for me 
to leave off talking. Parson Chowne 
came down one night, as black as a 
tarred thunderbolt, and though he 
said nothing to let me know, | 
felt afraid of his meaning. Also 
Parson Jack rode down, in his head- 
long careless way, and filled his pipe 
from my tobacco-bag, and gave me 
a wink, and said, ‘‘ Keep your mouth 
shut.” It was always a pleasure to 
me to behold him; whatever his 
principles may have been, and if i 
could have said a word to stop him 
from his downward road, or to make 
it go less sudden, goodness knows f 
would have done it, at the risk of 
three half-crowns a-week. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE POLITE FERRYMAN. 


Now, for a man of my age and 
knowledge, keeping an eye on his 
own concerns, and under the eyes of 
a good many women (eager to ¢have 
him, because confessed superior to 
the neighbourhood, yet naturally 
doubtful how much money would 


be wanted), for such a man to attend 
to things which could not concern 
him in any way, without neglecting 
what now he had found a serious 
matter at his time of life—this, to 
my mind, proves a breadth of sym- 
pathy rarely found outside of Wales. 
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Entering into these things large- 
ly, and desiring to do my best, 
having, moreover, naught else to do 
except among dabs and ffounders, I 
was led by a naturally active mind 
to try to turn a penny; not for my 
own good so much as for the use 
of Bunny. Therefore, having the 
punt at command, and a good pair 
of oars, and a good pair of arms, 
what did I do but set up a ferry, 
such as had never been heard of 
before, and never might have been 
dreamed of, except for my intelli- 
gence? Because we had two miles 
to Barnstaple Bridge, and no bridge 
at all to be found below us, and a 
good many houses here and there, 
on either side of the river. And I 
saw that they must know one an- 
other, and were longing to dine or 
to gossip together, except for the 
water between them, or the distance 
to walk all the way by the bridge. 
So being left in this desoiate state, 
and shamefully treated by Captain 
Fuzzy, and Bang’s grandmother now 
neglecting me, at a period of sad- 
ness, while smoking a pipe, Provi- 
dence gave me this brilliant idea. 

I never had dreamed for a mo- 
ment of settling without something 
permanent ; and not even £30 a- 
year would tempt me to do any 
despite to my late dear wife’s re- 
membrance. <A year and a day at 
the very least was I resolved to 
mourn for her; still, as the time was 
drawing on, I desired to have some 
prospect. Not to settle rashly, as 
young people do in such affairs 
(which really should be important), 
but to begin to feel about, and put 
the price against the weight, and then 
take time to think about it. Only I 
had made up my mind not to look 
twice at the very richest and most 
beautiful Methodist. Enough had 
I had for my life of them, and 
the fellows that come after them : 
Church of England, or Church of 
Rome, for me this time at any rate ; 
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with preference to the latter because 
having no chapel in. our neighbour- 
hood. 

And I worked this ferry, if you 
will believe me, not for the sake of 
the twopence both ways, half so 
much as because of my thoughts of 
the confidence that I must create. 
I knew for I won’t say forty years, 
but at any rate good thirty, what 
women are the very moment they 
must needs come into a boat. The 
very shyest and wisest of them are 
at the mercy of a man right out. 
And I never could help believing 
that they come for that very reason. 
I know all their queerness of placing 
their toes, and how they fetch their 
figures up, and manage to hitch 
their petticoats, and try to suppose 
they are quite on a balance, and 
then go down plump on the nearest 
thwart, and pretend that they did it 
on purpose. Nevertheless they are 
very good ;. and we are bound to 
make the best of them. 

When I told Parson Chowne of 
my ferry-boat, rather than let him 
find it out, which of course must 
have happened immediately, a quick 
gleam of wrath at my daring ‘to 
do such a thing without consulting 
him moved in the depth of his 
great black eyes. At least I be- 
lieved so, but was not sure;.for I 
never could bear to look straight at 
his eyes as I do to all other people, 
especially Anthony Stew, Esquire. I 
thought that my ferry would be for- 
bidden ; but with his usual quick- 
ness he saw that it might serve his 
purpose in several ways. Because 
it would help to keep me there, as 
well as account for my being there, 
and afford me the best chance in 
the world of watching the river 
traffic. So he changed his frown to 
an icy smile, such as I never could 
smile at, and said—_—_—- 

“Behold now what good -luck 
comes of my service! Only remem- 
ber, no fares to be taken when the 
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tide serves for you know what. 
And especially no gossiping.” 

This being settled to my content, 
I took a great piece of loose tar- 
paulin out of the hold of the Rose 
of Devon, and with a bucket of 
thick lime-whiting explained to the 
public in printing letters, each as 
large as a marlin-spike, who I was, 
and of. what vocation, and how 
thoroughly trustworthy. And let 
any one read it, and then give opin- 
ion in common fairness, whether 
any man capable of being considered 
a spy would ever have done such a 
thing as this :— 

“David Llewellyn, Mariner of 
the Royal Navy,-Ferryman to King 
George the IIId. Each way or both 
ways only Fwopence. Ladies put 
carefully over the Mud. Live Fish 
on hand at an hour's notice, and of 
the choicest Quality.” This last 
statement was not quite so accurate 
as I could have desired. To oblige 
the public, I kept the fish too long 
on hand occasionally, because I 
never had proper notice when it 
might be wanted. And therefore no 
reasonable ‘person ever took offence 
at me. 

One fine day towards the frosty 
time, who should appear at my 
landing-stage on the further side of 
the river, just by the lime-kiln not 
far from the eastern end of Narnton 
Court—who but a beautiful young 
lady with her maid attending her? 
The tide was out, and I was crossing 
with a good sixpennyworth, that 
being all that my boat would hold, 
unless it were of children. And see- 
ing her there, I put on more speed, 
so as not to keep her waiting. 
When I had carried my young 
women over the mud and received 
their twopences, I took off my hat 
to the fair young lady, who had 
kept in the background, and asked 
to what part I might have the 
honour of conveying her ladyship. 

“T am not a ladyship,” she an- 
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swered, with a beautiful bright 
smile; ‘“‘l am only a common lady ; 
and I think you must be an Irish- 
man.” 

This I never am pleased to hear, 
because those Irish are so untruth- 
ful; however, I made her another 
fine bow, and let her have her own 
way about it. 

“Then, Mr. Irishman,” she con- 
tinued ; “you are so polite, we will 
cross the water. No, no, thank 
you,” as I offered to carry her ; “‘ you 
may carry Nanette, if she thinks 
proper. Nanette has the greatest 
objection to mud; but I am _ not 
quite so particular.” And she trip- 
ped with her little feet over the bank 
too lightly to break the green cake of 
the ooze. 

“You sall elave me, my good 
man,” said Nanette, who was rather 
a pretty French girl; ‘‘ Mamselle can 
afford to defigure her dress; but I 
can no such thing do at all.” 

Meanwhile the young lady was in 
the boat, sitting in the stern-sheets 
like a lieutenant, and laughing 
merrily at Nanette, who was making 
the prettiest fuss in the world, 
not indeed with regard to her 
legs, which an English girl would 
have considered first, but as to 
her frills and fripperies ; and smell- 
ing my quid, she had no more 
sense than to call me a coachman, 
or something like it. However, 1 
took little heed of her,* although 
her figure was very good; for I 
knew that she could not have six- 
pence, and scarcely a hundred a-year 
would induce me to degrade myself 
down to a real French wife. For 
how could I expect my son ever to 
be a sailor ? 

Now as I pulled, and this fine 
young lady, who clearly knew some- 
thing about a boat, nodded her 
head to keep time with me, and 
showed her white teeth as_ she 
smiled at herself, my own head 
was almost turned, I declare; and 
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i must have blushed, if it could 
have been that twenty years of the 
fish-trade had left that power in 
me. Because this young lady was 
so exactly what my highest dreams 
of a female are, and never yet real- 
ised in my own scope. And her 
knowledge of a boat, and courage, 
and pleasant contempt of that 
French chit who had dared to call 
me a “coachman,”’ when added to 
her way of looking over the water 
with fine feeling (such as I very 
often have, and must have shown 
it long ago), also the whole of this 
combined with a hat of a very fine 
texture indeed, such as I knew for 
Italian, and a feather that curled 
over golden pennon of hair in the 
wind like a Spanish ensign; and 
not only these things, but a face, 
and manner, and genuine beauty of 
speech, not to be found in a mil- 
lion of women,—after dwelling on 
all these things both steadily and 
soberly, over my last drop of grog, 
before I went into my berth that 
night, and prayed for the sins of 
the day to go upward, what do you 
think I said on the half-deck, and 
with all the stars observing me— 
‘*T am damned if I'll serve Parson 
Chowne any more.” I said it, and I 
swore it. 

And when I came to think of it, 
in a practical manner, next morn- 
ing, and to balance the ins and 
outs, and what I might come to, if 
thus led astray, by a man in holy 
orders (yet whose orders were all 
unholy, at any rate such as he 
gave to me), and when I reflected 
on three half-crowns for finding 
me in everything, and then re- 
membered how I had turned two 
guineas in a day, when poor Bardie 
came to me, and with a con- 
science as clear as a spent cuttle- 
fish ; and never a sign of my heels 
behind me, when squeamish custo- 
mers sat down to dinner; also good 
Mother Jones with sweet gossip, 
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while my bit of flesh was grilling, 
and my little nip of rum, and the 
sound of Bunny snoring, while I 
smoked a pipe and praised my- 
self; also the pleasure of doubting 
whether they could do without me 
at the “Jolly” through the wall, 
and the certain knowledge how the 
whole of the room would meet me, 
if I could deny myself enough to 
go among them ;—these things made 
me lose myself, as in this sentence 
I have done, in longing to find old 
times and places, and old faces, 
once again, and some one to call me 
* Old Dyo.” 

Now who would believe that the 
whole of all this was wrought in 
my not very foolish mind, by the 
sight of a beautiful high-bred face, 
and the sound of a very sweet soft- 
ening voice? Also the elegant 
manner in which she never asked 
what the passage would come to, 
but gave me a bright and true half- 
crown for herself and that frippery 
French girl. I must be a fool; no 
doubt I am, when the spirit of ances- 
tors springs within me, spoiling all 
trade ; as an inborn hiccough ruins 
the best pipe that ever was filled. 
For though I owed three tidy bills, 
I had no comfort until I drilled a 
little hole in that bright half-crown, 
and hung it with my charms and 
knobs and caul inside my Jersey. 
And thus the result became per- 
manent, and my happiness was in 
my heart again, and all my self- 
respect leaped up as ready to fight 
as it ever had been, when [ had 
shaped a firm resolve to shake off 
Chowne, like the devil himself. 

I cannot imagine a lower thing 
than for any man to say—and some 
were even to that degree base—that I 
thus resolved upon calculation, and 
ability now to get on without him, 
and balance of his three half-crowns 
against the income of my ferry, with 
which I admit that his work inter- 
fered. Neither would any but a 
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very vile man dare to cast reflections 
upon me, for having created by 
skill and eloquence a small snug 
trade in the way of fish, and of those 
birds which are sent by the Lord 
in a casual way, and without any 
ownership, for the good of us un- 
estated folk. While I deny as une- 
quivocally as if upon oath before 
magistrates, that more than fifty 
hares and pheasants—but there! I 
may go on for ever rebutting those 
endless charges and calumnies, which 
the mere force of my innocent can- 
dour seems to strike out of malicious- 
ness. Once for all, I never poach, 
TI never stab salmon, I never smug- 
gle, I never steal boats, I never sell 
fish with any stink outside of it, 
—and how can I tell what it does 
inside, or what it may do after- 
wards ?—I never tell lies to any- 
body who does not downright call 
for it; and you may go miles and 
miles, [ am sure, to find a more 
thoroughly honourable, good-heart- 
ed, brave, and agreeable man. 

Now I did not mean to say any 
of this, when I began about it; 
neither am [ in the habit of deign- 
ing even to clear myself; but once 
beginning with an explanation, I 
found it the best to start clear again ; 
because Parson Chowne, and my 
manner towards him (which for the 
life of me I could not help), also 
my service under him, and visit at 
his house, and so on, and even my 
liking for Parson Jack (after his 
sale to Satan, though managed with- 
out his privity), as well as my being 
had up for shooting pheasants with 
a telescope ;—these and many other 
things, too small now to dwell upon, 
may have spread a cloud betwixt 
my poor self and my readers; and 
a cloud whose belly is a gale of 
wind. 

It is not that I ever could do any 
unworthy action. It is simply that 
I can conceive the possibility of it 
seeming so to those who have never 
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met me; and who from my over- 
candid account (purposely shaped 
dead against myself) may be at a 
loss to enter into the delicacies of 
my conduct. But you shall see by- 
and-by ; and seeing is believing. 
Now it was a lucky thing, that on 
the very morning after I had made 
my mind up so, and before it was 
altered much, down came Chowne 
in a tearing mood, with his beauti- 
ful black mare all in a lather. FE was 
on board of the Rose of Devon, 
smoking my first after - breakfast 
pipe, and counting my cash from the 
ferry business of the day before—ex- 
cept, of course, the half-crown which 
lay among my charms, and strength- 
ened me. The ketch was aground 
in a cradle of sand, which she had 
long ago scooped for herself, and 
which she seldom got out of now, 
—— just to float at the top of 
he springs. She stood almost on 
an even keel, unless it were blow- 
ing heavily.. Our punt (or rather 
I should call her mine by this time, 
for of course she most justly be- 
longed to me, after all their breach 
of contract, and desertion of their 
colours)—at any rate, there she was 
afloat and ready for any passenger, 
while my notice to the public flapped 
below the mainboom of the ketch. 
“You precious rascal,” cried 
Chowne, from the wharf, with his 
horse staring at the tarpaulin, and 
half inclined to shy from it; ‘who 
was it crossed the river twice in 
your rotten ferry-boat yesterday ?” 
“Please your Reverence,” I answer 
ed, calmly puffing at my pipe, which 
T knew would still more infuriate 
him: “will your Reverence give me 
time to think? Let me see—why, 
let me see—there was Mother Pug- 
sley from up the hill, and Mother 
Bidgood from round the corner, and 
Farmer Skinner, and young Joe 
Thorne, and Eliza Tucker from the 
mill, and Jenny Stribling, and 
Honor Jose, first cousin to our cap- 
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tain, and—well I think that’s nearly 
all that I know the name of, your 
Reverence.” 

“T thought you knew me better 
now than to lie to me, Llewellyn. 
You know what I mean as well as I 
do.” 

“To be sure, to be sure, yout 
Reverence ; I beg your pardon alto- 
gether. I ought to have’ remem- 
bered poor old Nanny Gotobed.” 

The wharf was high, and our 
gunwale below it; he put his mare 
at it, clapped in the spurs, and 
before I could think or even won- 
der, he had me by the nape of the 
neck, with his knuckles grinding 
into me, and his face, now ashy 
white with rage, fixed on me, so 
that I could not move. 

** Will you tell me?” he cried. 

‘“*T won’f,” said 1; crack came his 
hunting-whip round my sides— 
crack, and wish, and crack again ; 
then I eaught up a broken spar, 
and struck him senseless over the 
tail of his horse. The mare ramped 
all round the half-deck mad, then 
leaped ashore, with her legs all 
bloody, and scoured away with her 
saddle off. 

Chowne lay so long insensible, 
that a cold sweat broke through the 
heat of my wrath, to think that I 
had killed him. And but for-his 
hat I had done no less, for I struck 
with the strength of a maddened 
man, and the spar was of heavy 
Dantzic. I untied his neckcloth, 
and ran for water, and propped him 
up, and bathed his forehead, al- 
though my hands were trembling 
so that I could scarcely hold the 
swab. And now as I watched his 
pale stern face, without a weak line 
in it even from fainting, I was 
amazed at having ever dared to lift 
hand against him. But what Royal 
Navyman could ever put up with 
horsewhip ? 

At last he fetched a strong breath, 
and opened the usual wickedness of 
his eyes, and knew me at once, but 


did not know exactly what had 
befallen him. I have had a good 
deal to do with knocking down a 
good many men, and know that 
such is their usual practice; and 
that if you take them. promptly 
then, they will sometimes believe 
things very freely. Therefore I 
said, ‘‘ Your Reverence has contrived 
to hit yourself very hard, but I hope 
you will soon be better again.” 

“Hit myself! Why, somebody 
hit me!” and then he went off again 
into a doze, from the buzzing of his 
head perhaps. Perceiving that he 
would soon come to himself, and 
desiring to be acquitted of any vio- 
lent charge of ~ battery, I jumped 
down into the hold and fetched 
an old boom that was lying there, 
and hoisted it up in the tackle-fall, 
so as to hang at about the right 
height. Moreover, I put the spar 
well away; and then, with a sluice 
of water, I fetched his Reverence 
back to himself again. I found 
him very correct this time, and 
beginning to look about pretty 
briskly, therefore I turned him away 
and said, ‘‘ Your Reverence must not 
look at it—it will make your head 
go round again; either shut ycur 
eyes or look away, your Worship.” 

He seemed not to notice me, so I 
went on, ‘‘ Your Reverence has had 
a narrow escape. What a mercy 
your head is not broken! Your 
Reverence went to chastise me, and 
lo! your horse reared and threw 
your Reverence against that great 
boom which that lubberly Jose has 
left there ever.since we broke cargo.” 

“You are a liar,” he said; “ you 
struck me. To the last day of your 
life you shall rue it.” 

The voice of his throat ran cold 
all through me, being so low and so 
cold itself ; and the strength of his 
eyes was coming back, and the bit- 
ter disdain of his countenance. The 
devil, who wanted him for a rare 
morsel in the way of cannibalism, 
stood at my elbow; but luckily 
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thought it sweeter not to hurry it. 
The foulest man on all God’s earth, 
who made a scoff of mercy’s self, 
lay at my mercy for a minute, de- 
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fied it, took it, and hated it. For 
the sake of myself, I let him go. 
For the sake of mankind, I should 
have slain him. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—UNDER FAIRER AUSPICES. 


Knowing now what I had to ex- 
pect from Parson Chowne and from 
all his train (whether clothed or 
naked), and even perhaps from Par- 
son Jack, who lay beneath his 
thumb so much, and who could 
thrash me properly; I seized the 
chance of a good high tide, and 
gave a man sixpence to help me, 
and warped the Rose of Devon to 
a berth where she could float and 
swing, and nobody come a-nigh her 
without a boat or a swimming-bout. 
Because I knew from so many folk 
what a fiend I had to deal with, and 
that his first resort for vengeance 
(haply through his origin) generally 
was to fire. They told me that 
when he condescended to do duty 
in either church—for two he had, 
as I may have said—all the farmers 
took it for a call to have their ricks 
burned. They durst not stay away 
from church, to save the very lives 
of them, nor could they leave their 
wives behind, on account of the un- 
clothed people; all they could hope 
was that no offence had come from 
their premises, since last service. 
The service he held just as suited 
his mood ; sometimes three months, 
and the church-door locked ; some- 
times three Sundays one after the 
other, man, woman, and child de- 
manded. Whenever this happened, 
the congregation knew that the par- 
ish had displeased him, and that he 
wanted them all in church; while 
his boy was at the stackyards. He 
never deigned to preach, but made 
the prayers themselves a comedy, 
singing them up to the clerk’s 
‘““amen” and the neigh of his mare 
from the vestry. 

I cannot believe even half that I 


hear from the very best authority ; 
therefore I set nothing down which 
may be over-coloured. But the fol- 
lowing story I know to be true, be- 
cause seven people have told it me, 
and not any two very different. 
Two or three bishops and archdea- 
cons (or deacons of arches, I know 
not which, at any rate high free 
masons) desired to know some little 
more about a man in their jurisdic- 
tion eminent to that extent, and 
equally notorious. They meant no 
harm at all, but just to take a little 
feel of him. Because he had come 
to visitation, once or twice when 
summoned, with his huntsman and 
his hounds, and himself in leathern 
breeches. There must have been 
something amiss in this, or at any 
rate they thought so; ard his lord- 
ship, a bishop just appointed, made 
up his mind to tackle him. He 
came in a coach-and-four, and wear- 
ing all his high canonicals, and they 
managed somehow to get up the 
hill, and appear at Nympton Rec- 
tory. Then a footman struck the 
door with a gold stick well embossed ; 
and he struck again, and he struck 
again, more in dudgeon every time. 
Because no man had yet been 
seen, nor women on the premises; 
only dogs very wild and mad, but 
kept away from biting. ‘‘ Strike 
again,” said his lordship, nodding 
under his wig, with some courtesy ; 
‘‘ we must never be impatient. Jem- 
my, strike again, my lad.” Jemmy 
struck a thundering stroke, and out. 
came Mrs. Steelyard. She looked 
at them all, and then she said, with 
her eyes full on the Bishop’s, “ Are 
you robbers, or are you savages ? 
My master in that state and you do 
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this!” And they all saw that she 
could not weep, by reason of too 
much sorrow. “It is the Lord 
Bishop,” said the footman, keeping 
a little away from her. ‘“ Excellent 
female,” began his Lordship, spread- 
ing his hands in a habit learned ac- 
cording to his duties, “tell your 
master that his * Jehoshaphat wishes 
to see him.” ‘Mr. Jehoshaphat,” 
she replied, “you are just in time, 
and no more sir. How we have 
longed for a minister! You are just 
in time and no more, sir. Will you 
have the kindness to come this 
way, and to step as quietly as you 
can?” His Lordship liked not the 
look of this; being, however, a reso- 
lute man, he followed the stony 
woman up the staircase, and into a 
bedroom with the window-curtains 
three quarters drawn. And here he 
found a pastille burning, and a lot 
of medicine bottles, and a Bible on 
the table open, and on it a pair 
of spectacles. In the bed lay some 
one, with a face of fire heavily 
blotched with bungs of black, and 
all his body tossing with spasms 
and weak groaning. ‘‘ What means 
this ?” asked his Lordship, drawing 
considerably nearer to the door. 
“Only the ¢ plague,” said the stony 
woman; “he was took with it yes- 
terday ; doctor says he may last two 
hours more almost, particular if he 
can get anybody to take the symp- 
toms off him. I expect to be down 
with it some time to-night, because 
I feel the tingling. But your High- 
ness will stop and help us.” “TI 
am damned if I will,” cried the 
Bishop, sinking both manners and 
dignity in the violence of alarm; 
and he ran down the stairs at such 
a pace that his apron-strings burst, 
and he left it behind, and he jumped 


into the coach with his two feet 
foremost, and slammed up the win- 
dows, and ordered full speed. Then 
Parson Chowne rose, and threw off 
his mask, and drew back the win- 
dow-curtain, and sat in his hunting- 
clothes, and watched with his usual 
bitter smile the rapid departure of 
his foe. And he had the bishop’s 
apron framed, and hung it in the 
parsonage hall, from a red-deer’s 
antlers, with the name and date 
below. And so of that Bishop he 
heard no more. 

Now a man who had beaten three 
bishops, and all the archdeacons in 
the country, was of course tenfold 
of a match for me; and when he 
rode down smoothly to me, as he 
did in a few days’ time, and never 
touched on our little skirmish, ex- 
cept with a sort of playful hit (so 
far as his haughty mind could play), 
and riding another horse without a 
word about the mischief which his 
favourite mare had taken, and de- 
manded, as a matter of justice, that 
having quitted his service now, I 
should pay back seven-and-sixpence 
drawn in advance for wages, [ was 
obliged to touch my hat, as if I had 
never made stroke at his, or put my 
knee upon him. He had flogged me 
to such purpose that I ever must ad- 
mire him ; for the flick of the boat- 
swain’s lash was a tickle compared 
to what Chowne took out of me; 
and if I must tell the whole truth, 
I was prouder of having knocked 
down such a wonderful man than of 
all of my victories put together. But 
one of my weak and unreasonable 
views of life is this, that having 
thrashed a man, I feel a great power 
of goodwill to him, and a desire to 
give him quarter, and the more so 
the less he cries for it. 





# ? Diocesan. 


+ There are several entries of deaths from plague in parish registers of North De- 
von, circa 1790. Perhaps it was what they now call “black fever,’’ the most vira- 


lent form of typhus. 
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But, on the whole I was not so 
young, after all that was said by 
everybody, as to imagine for a mo- 
ment that I had felt the last of him. 
The very highest in the land had 
been compelled to yield to him; 
as when he turned out my Lord 
G ’s horses from the stabling or- 
dered at Lord G ’s inn. Would 
such a man accept defeat from a 
crazy old mariner like me? Feeling 
my danger, and meaning never to 
knock under any more, I refused, 
as a matter of principle, to restore 
so much as a halfpenny; and if I 
understand law at all, he was bound 
to give me another week’s wages, in 
default of notice. However, I could 
not get it; and therefore am glad to 
quit such trifles. 

From all experience it was known 
that this man never hurried ven- 
geance. He knew that he was sure 


to get it; and he liked to dwell upon 
it, thus prolonging his enjoyment 
by the means of hope. 


He loved, 
as in the case of that unfortunate 
Captain Vellacott, to persuade his 
enemies that he had forgiven, or at 
least forgotten them, and then to 
surprise them, and laugh to himself 
at their ignorance of his nature. So 
{ felt pretty sure that I had some 
time till my life would be in dan- 
ger. For, of course, he knew that 
my ferry business, growing in profit 
daily, would keep me within his reach 
for the present, over and above the 
difficulty of getting across the Chan- 
nel now. However, he began upon 
me sooner than I expected, on ac- 
count, perhaps, of my low degree. 
But in the meanwhile, feeling 
sure that I could not stand worse 
with him than I did—desiring, more- 
over, to ease my conscience, and per- 
haps improve my income, by an act 
of justice—I crossed the river to 
Narnton Court, and getting among 
the servants nicely, sent word in to 
Miss Isabel Carey that the old ferry- 
man begged leave to see her upon 
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business most particular. For, of 
course (although, in the hurry of 
things, I may have forgotten to men- 
tion it), the lovely young lady I 
ferried across, and whose name I 
was thrashed so for not betraying, 
was Captain Drake’s sweetheart, the 
ward of Sir Philip. 

One of the most hateful things in 
Chowne was, that he never did any- 
thing in the good old-fashioned man- 
ner, unless it were use of the horse- 
whip. And it now rejoiced my heart 
almost to be shown into a fine dark 
room, by the side of good long pas- 
sages, with a footman going before’ 
me, and showing legs of a quite 
superior order, and then under my 
instructions boldly throwing an 
oaken door wide, and announcing, 
“Mr. David Llewellyn, ma’am !” 

For though I had left Felix Far- 
ley behind, from a sort of romantic 
bashfulness, I had seen in the hall 
a coloured gentleman, who seemed 
justly popular; therefore I had just 
dropped a hint (not meant to go 
any further) concerning my risk of 
life and fortitude for the sake of 
black men. And this made the 
women admire me, for it turned out 
that this worthy negro stood high 
in the house, and had saved some 
cash. The room which I entered 
was large and high, with an amazing 
number of books in it, and smelling 
exceeding learned. And there in a 
deep window sat the young lady, 
with the light from the river glanc- 
ing on the bright elegance of her 
hair. And when she rose and came 
towards me, I felt uncommonly 
proud of having been even thrashed 
for her sake: nor did I wonder at 
Captain Drake’s warm manner of 
proceeding, or at Chowne’s resolve 
to keep so jealous a watch over her. 
Over and above her beauty, which 
was no business of:mine, of course, 
she had such pretty eyebrows, and 
so sweet a way of looking, that a 
thrill went to my experienced heart, 
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in spite of all experience; and wo- 
men seemed a different thing from 
what I was accustomed to. 

Therefore I left her to begin; 
while I made bows, and felt afraid 
of giving offence by gazing. _ She, 
however, put me at my ease almost 
directly, having such a_high-bred 
way, so clarified and gentle, that I 
neither could be distant nor familiar 
with her. Only to be quite at ease, 
like, respect, and love her. And this 
lady was only about seventeen! It is 
wonderful how they learn so much. 

I need not follow all I said, or 
‘even what she said to me. With- 
out for a moment sacrificing my true 
sense of dignity, I gave her to under- 
stand, very mildly, that I had seen 
something, and had taken a vague 
sense of its import, when I chanced 
to be after wild-ducks. Also that 
strong attempts had been made to 
set me spying after her, and that I 
might have yielded to them, but for 
my own lofty sense of being a vic- 
torious veteran, and the way in 
which I was conquered by her ex- 
traordinary beauty. 

She seemed for a moment to 
doubt how far I should have touched 
that subject; and if I had only 
looked up she would have rung the 
bell decidedly. But I bowed, and 
kept down my eyelashes; which 
were grey now, and helped me much 
in paying innocent compliments to 
every kind of woman. Even in the 
bar of very first-rate public-houses 
have I been pressed to take, and not 
pay for, glasses even of ancient 
stingo, because of the way I have 
paid respects, and looked through 
my shadows afterwards. Therefore 
this young lady said, “I hardly 
know what to do or say. Mr. 
Llewellyn, itis a strange tale. Why 
should any one watch me ?” 

‘““That is more than I can say, 
my lady. I only know that the 
thing is done, and by a very wicked 
man indeed.” 


““And you have found it out, as 
ferryman? How clever of you, to 
be sure! And how honest to come 
and tell me! You have been a 
royal sailor ?” 

‘In the Royal Navy, ma’am! Our 
captains are the.most noble men, 
so brave, and glorious, and hand- 
some! If you could only see one 
of them !” 

‘** Perhaps I have,” she said, under 
her breath, being carried away by 
my description, as I hoped to do to 
her ; and then she came back through 
a shading of colours to herself, and 
looked at me, as if to say, ‘‘ Have 
you detected me now?’ I touched 
my lock; and by no means seemed 
to have dreamed a suspicion of any- 
thing. 

“You are a most worthy man,” 
she said ; ‘‘and wonderfully straight- 
forward. None but a Royal Navy 
sailor could have behaved so nobly. 
In spite of all the bribes offered 
you ” 

“No, no, no!” I cried; “no- 
thing to speak of ! nothing to speak 
of! What is a guinea and a half 
a-week when it touches a man’s in- 
tegrity ?” 

“Three guineas a-week you shall 
have at once; because you have be- 
haved so nobly, and because you 
have fought for your country s0, 
and been left with nothing (I think 
you said), with half of your lungs 
quite shot away, except twopence 
a-day to live upon!” 

“One and eightpence farthing 
a-week, my lady; and to be signed 
by a clergyman; and twenty-eight 
miles to walk for it.” 

“Tt vexes me so to hear such 
things. Don’t tell me any more 
of it. What is the use of having 
money except for the people who 
want it? Mr. Llewellyn, you must 
try not to be offended.” 

1 saw that there was something 
coming, but looked very grave about 
it. A man of my rank and mark 
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must never be at all ready, and much 
less eager, to lay himself under any 
form of trifling obligation. And 
thoroughly as she had won me over, 
[ tried very hard not to be offended, 
while she was going to a small black 
desk. If she had come thence with 
a guinea or two, my mind was made 
up to do nothing more than grace- 
fully wave it back again, and show 
myself hurt at such ignorance of me. 
But now when she came with a £5 
note (such as Sir Philip seemed to 
keep in stock), my duty to Bardie 
and Bunny rose as upright as could be 
before my eyes, and overpowered all 
selfish niceties. I would not make 
a fuss about it, less I might hurt 
her feelings, but placed it in my 
pocket with a bow of silent grati- 
tude. Perhaps my face conveyed 
to her that it was not the money I 
cared for ; only to do what was just 
and right, as any British sailor must 
when delicately handled. Also her 
confidence in me was so thoroughly 
sweet and delicate, that I felt the 
whole of my heart wrapped up in 
saving her from her enemies. We 
made no arrangements about it; but 
I went into her service bodily, being 
left to my own discretion, as seemed 
due to my skill and experience. I 
was to keep the ferry going, because 
of the opportunities, as well as to 
lull suspicion, and always at Gark I 
was bound to be (according to my 
own proposal) near the river front 
of the house, to watch against all 
wicked treachery. And especially 
if a spy of Chowne’s should come 
sneaking and skulking there, whether 
in a boat or out of it, I gladly volun- 
teered to thrash him within an inch 
of his foul base life. The bad man’s 
name never passed between us; and 
indeed I may say that the lady for- 
bore from committing herself against 
anybody, so that I was surprised to 
find such wit in one so youthful. 

We settled between us that my 
duties were to begin that very day, 
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and my salary of course to run, also 
how the lady was to let me know 
when wanted, and I to tell her when 
I discovered anything suspicious. 
And as I had been compelled to re- 
store the Parson’s gun to his gun- 
maker, Miss Carey led me to a place 
you might almost call an armoury, 
and bade me choose any piece I 
liked, and her own maid should 
place it where I could find it that 
same evening, as though it were to 
shoot wild-fowl for them. But she 
advised me on no account to have 
any talk with Nanette, or any ser- 
vants of the household, whether 
male or female, not only because of 
the wicked reports and cruel slan- 
ders prevailing, but also that it 
might not be known how I was to 
act in her interest. And then hav- 
ing ordered me a good hot dinner in 
the butler’s pantry, as often was 
done for poor people, she let me 
go once, and then called me back, 
and said, “Oh, nothing ;” and then 
called me again, and said, looking 
steadily out of the window, “ By 
the by, I have quite forgotten to 
say that there is a boat belonging to 
a ship commanded by a son of Sir 
Philip Bampfylde, a white boat, 
with three oars on each side, and 
sometimes an officer behind them. 
If they should happen to come up 
the river, or to go ashore upon busi- 
ness here, you need not—I mean, 
you will quite understand that no 
harm whatever is intended to me, 
and ‘therefore that you may—you 
see what I mean.” 

“To be sure, to be sure, my lady. 
Of course I may quit my duty so 
long as there is a man-of-war’s boat 
in the river; even the boldest and 
worst of men would venture nothing 
against you then.” 

“ Quite so,” she replied, looking 
bravely round, with as much of 
pride in her bright blue eyes as of 
colour on her soft fresh cheeks. So 


I made my best bow and departed. . 
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Most of us have written more 
than once in our school copy-books, 
“Habit is second nature;’ but 
though we may have assiduously 
inscribed the phrase with all the 
perfection of caligraphy of which 
we then were capable—though we 
may have often remembered and 
quoted it since—it is probable that 
we have at no time realised either its 
profound truth or the universality of 
its application. The very essence 
of habit is to blind us to its own 
effects, to render us almost uncon- 
scious of its own action, to divert 
our thoughts from the subjects to 
which it most applies. The stronger 
the habits we have, the more thor- 
oughly we live in and with them, 
the more are we generally obliged 
to make an effort to remember their 
existence. Certain of them appear, 
indeed, to escape our observation 
altogether ; they have so absolutely 
become “ second nature,” that, with 
the ignorance of ourselves which so 
humiliatingly distinguishes human- 
ity, we cease to be able to detect 
their presence unless we are aided to 
do so by witnesses more impartial 
than ourselves. And this habit of 
our habits, this custom of our cus- 
toms, this incapacity of exactly 
appreciating our manners and our 
surroundings of every day and every 
hour, this necessity for making a 
mental effort before we can precisely 
judge of the extent and the effect 
of influences whose very perpetuity 
leads us to forget them, are in no 
way limited to our personal ways or 
acts; they apply with equal foree 
to the material objects amongst 
which our life is passed. The walls 
of the room in which we sit, the 
pictures that hang upon those walls, 
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the tables and the arm-chairs we 
use all day, the clock upon the 
mantelpiece, the books and the odd 
things that lie about,—all these are 
so familiar to our eyes that we al- 
most cease to see them. _ Our habit 
of them is so thorough that we feel 
their absence even more than their 
presence; for most of us are more 
struck by the sudden disappearance 
from its accustomed place of an object 
which we have long seen there, than 
we were, until that moment, by the 
constant sight of the object itself. 
And yet this sort of permanent in- 
difference is accompanied by an un- 
dercurrent of singular force, the very 
existence of which is scarcely sus- 
pected by the majority of men and 
women, whatever be the land they 
live in. That undercurrent is si- 
lently produced in our minds by 
incessant contact with certain forms 
and certain colours; and, however 
ignorant we may be of its operation, 
it works steadily away below the 
surface of our observation, and cre- 
ates in us, without our knowing any- 
thing about it, what we call our taste. 

Taste can scarcely be said to be 
a natural faculty; its manifesta- 
tions have varied so utterly, its 
theories have been so contradic- 
tory, it has always been so un- 
equally developed and distributed 
amongst the different races of man- 
kind, it is so clearly a fruit of habit 
and education, that we are justified 
in regarding it as an acquired and 
not as an inherent power of our in- 
telligence. Almost every one of the 
nations of s.ntiquity created a type of 
taste for its own use, a type which 
apparently grew slowly through 
the stages of perfection which the 
improving capacities of its authors 
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successively reached, and then faded 
away and was replaced by some- 
thing else. Of all the products of 
ancient taste we have retained the 
power of admiring only two—Greek 
architecture and Greek _ statues. 
Assyrian bulls with plaited beards, 
Babylonian lions with wings, Egyp- 
tian sphinxes, are examples of a 
taste which we have lost the possi- 
bility of appreciating; our educa- 
tion has set before us other realisa- 
tions of the idea of beauty, and we 
are now unable to recognise either 
charm or truth in types which once 
were evidently regarded as the high- 
est expression of the then existing 
laws of both. The people of Nine- 
veh and of Thebes must have learnt 
to cherish certain forms solely be- 
cause those forms were set before 
them for daily contemplation, and 
because they slowly acquired a habit 
of particular lines and colours which 
by sheer force of contact impressed 
themselves indelibly on their mem- 
ory, acquired the strength of a con- 
viction, and so directed their national- 
taste in a uniform direction. They, 
like ourselves, were just as capable 
of admiration for any other shape as 
for the special shape they chose ; 
the slow march of habit, with its 
insidious influences, led them in a 
certain direction, and they finally 
reached their apogee of expression 
in the form of imaginary wild beasts, 
to which we in our time have grown 
unfit to accord any other merit than 
that of a certain massive grandeur. 
The same road which led our pre- 
decessors to mythological animals 
has led ourselves to very different 
convictions on the subject; but 
habit is our master as it was theirs, 
and we are forced to recognise that, 
however changed be the result, it is 
reached in both cases by the self- 
same path, by the self-same action of 
contact and of vision. Taste in 
shapes and colours can be learnt 
through the eye alone; the reason- 
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ing powers have nothing whatever 
to do with it; it cannot be acquired 
from books ; it is guided by no ab- 
solute or durable laws, for it is but 
the temporary expression of what 
we like because we are accustomed 
to it. Such a definition may seem 
sacrilegious to persons who regard 
taste as an abstract and eternal 
quality, essentially true and absolute 
in itself; but, without going into 
the question whether there really 
be, or can be, any such thing as 
unchanging truth in a feeling whose 
whole essence is to vary under the 
influences to which it may be suc- 
cessively subjected, it will probably 
be acknowledged, without discus- 
sion, that the application of taste to 
the limited class of work which 
forms the object of this article—to 
furniture—is necessarily as_ shifty 
as are the waves of the sea. There 
are, indeed, some few seemingly con- 
stant laws which may appear not to 
change; curved lines, for instance, 
look more graceful than straight 
ones; ‘the paler tints blend more 
harmoniously than vivid colours; 
but these apparent principles may, 
after all, be but transitory like the 
rest ; for who shall venture to assert 
that straight lines and contrasts of 
resplendent hues never have been or 
never will be adopted as the highest 
expression of taste? Surely the wis- 
est and most honest interpretation 
of the word is to admit that it only 
expresses a preference, which exists 
to-day, which was not yesterday, 
and may no longer be to-morrow. 
Art, abstract art, is perhaps control- 
led by eternal laws, but the same 
cannot anyhow be said of fugitive 
evanescent taste. 


But, if we accept this meaning, 
and if, furthermore, we acknowledge 
that the essentially transitory liking 
known as “ taste” results solely from 
a temporary habit of certain types 
and shapes and shades, we reach 
another question, and are forced to 
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ask ourselves how, it is that the very 
objects which thus form our taste 
are themselves perpetually changing, 
so producing a corresponding modi- 
fication in our taste as well? The 
answer evidently is, that two widely- 
different fancies, taste and fashion, 
have unhappily grown to be almost 
synonymous ; and -that, for many 
centuries, taste has been a mere 
slave of fashion, and has been drag- 
ged in its trail wherever fashion 
chose to lead it. Abstractedly, no- 
thing can be more false or more de- 
plorable than this confusion of two 
ideas which have no necessary con- 
nection with each other; but, prac- 
tically, especially in modern times, 
fashion has always imposed its will 
with such relentless vigour, that 
taste has been reduced to play a 
part of almost passive obedience, 
searcely daring to put in a timid 
protest. now and then against the 
outrages to which fashion has so 
frequently subjected it. The mass 


of us, especially women, tacitly at- 


tach the merit of attractiveness to 
everything that is, for the moment, 
fashionable, forgetting that the new 
object, whatever it be, has in no 
way been created to satisfy what 
we suppose to be the real laws of 
taste (if indeed there be any such 
at all), but solely to stimulate trade 
by pushing aside previous models 
and introducing new ones. As so- 
ciety is now constituted, we rarely 
seek to form any tastes whatever 
for ourselves; we generally take 
them ready-made from the uphol- 
sterer, the dressmaker, the tailor 
and the modiste, who naturally 
keep on modifying them as rapidly 
as possible, because it is their in- 
terest to do so, without feeling the 
slightest responsibility for the effect 
which they are producing on con- 
temporaneous habits, and, conse- 
quently, on contemporaneous taste. 
These changes originate especially 
in France, which has thus gradually 
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acquired the position of a leader of 
current taste, and which therefore 
offers remarkable facilities for an 
examination of the results produced 
in our daily life by the influence of 
that sentiment; or, to speak with 
more critical exactness, by the in- 
fluence of the surrounding objects 
amongst which our life is spent. 
Since Louis Quatorze, France has 
shown us five distinctly-marked 
periods of fashion. We may count 
Louis ‘XV. and Louis XVI. as one, 
for the difference between the pro- 
ducts of the two reigns is scarcely 
striking enough to justify their being 
separately classed. The Directory 
introduced a totally new type, which, 
though it did not exercise any per- 
manent influence on ideas, at all 
events indicated the point of rupture 
between the taste of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Then 
came the Empire, the Restoration, 
and the Second Empire, each bring- 
ing its special models and its special 
school. Of these five epochs, two 
only, however, have presented a 
vivid character of their own; the 
First Empire was all Roman, the 
Second Empire was all Utilitarian ; 
the first reflected the sympathies for 
Cesar which filled the master’s 
head; the second exhibited the love 
of materiat comfort which filled the 
people’s heart. The men of Auster- 
litz sat at home in straight, square- 
backed wooden chairs, ornamented 
with bronze dragons or copper eagles, 
which were abominably disagreeable 
and, according to our actual theories, 
outrageously ugly too. The present 
generation, on the contrary, has been 
supplied with such incredibly agree- 
able fauteuils, so well wadded, so 
exactly calculated to receive the 
hollow of the back, that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how future manu- 
facturers are to surpass their merit. 
We have here an advantage which 
the history of the fluctuations of 
taste but rarely affords us; we are 
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able to recognise with precision the 
cause of the tendencies which sprang 
up during the two Empires, just as 
we know that the famous Isabelle 
yellow came into fashion, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth 
century, in imitation of the colour 
of the innermost garment of Isa- 
belle of Austria, daughter of Philip 
IL, who vowed that she would 
not change her linen until Ostend 
was taken, and had to wait three 
years for that event. The pursuit 
of ease and of satisfaction of the 
body being the main agent which 
has brought about the type of fur- 
nishing which at this moment pre- 
vaiis in France, we naturally find 
an intimate correlation between the 
habits of our generation and the 
upholstery which it employs. The 
demand has created the supply, and 
the supply reacts upon and strength- 
ens the demand. The case is not 
one in which manufacturers alone 
have judged what they would offer 
for consumption; consumers them- 
selves, contrarily to their ordinary 
habits, have indicated what they 
wanted, in general terms at least, 
and the action of the tapissier and 
the ébéniste has been limited to the 
development and variation of details. 
The public has shown in this an 
initiative of which there are few 
examples, and, in principle, it de- 
serves encouragement and praise for 
acting for itself, instead .of blindly 
adopting what its habitual purveyors 
offered it; but the effort has been 
made with accompanying conditions 
which deprive it of half its merit. 
If the French public had simply 
said, let us have chairs and tables 
and other necessaries, conceived and 
executed in the fittest form for the 
use and service which they have to 
render, there would have been no 
fault to find; for the highest quality 
of a material object ; whatever it be, 
is to be absolutely fit for its destina- 
tion, and the reajisation of the word 
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“comfort,” in its largest sense, is 
evidently the destination of modern 
furniture. But the French of the 
Second Empire were not content 
with fitness: they wanted something 
else beside ; that something else was 
glitter; and it is because they have 
called for that, as well as comfort, 
that their movement has gone wrong. 

The worship of material satisfac- 
tions is not limited in France to 
the men of Belleville and their 
Communistic fellow-citizens in other 
towns than Paris. It exists as 
really amongst the middle and 
upper classes as amongst discon- 
tented workmen, Everywhere, with 
rare exceptions, the object is to 
attain enjoyment from _ exterior 
sources. . The prolétaire dreams of it 
in the shape of warm clothes, good 
dinners, and blue wine, possessed 
without the pain of labouring to 


‘earn them: the people above him 


call for it not only in thorough 
comfort, but also in the form of 
gilded walls, and painted ceilings, 
and satin curtains, and countless 
looking-glasses, and all the other 
brilliancies in which the taste of 
the last twenty years has revelled. 
The objection to this disposition is 
not that it is false in itself—for 
if it be right to regard all manifes- 
tations of taste as mere passing pre- 
ferences, each of those manifesta- 
tions is true so long as it lasts — 
but that it has raised matter to the 
same height as form, and has re- 
newed in the nineteenth century 
the old Byzantine folly of measuring 
the merit of an object by its intrinsic 
value. It was an enormous pro- 
gress to have called for comfort and 
for exact suitableness for special 
uses in all the utensils we employ ; 
but it was an equally enormous 
error to have simultaneously re- 
quired gold and splendour, which 
represent absolutely nothing but 
money, in no way contribute to 
render home attributes more adapt- 
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able to their real purposes, rarely 
produce any satisfaction to the eye 
beyond the doubtful attraction of 
bright light and vivid colour, and 
incontestably swell up the vanity of 
the owner. There are, however, 
people who honestly like to live in 
over-shining rooms; and though we 
may think them wrong, both in 
morals and in art, we have no right 
to condemn them for their taste. 
One person may have irresistible 
proclivities towards the glow of 
polished gold and the glare of scarlet 
—another, towards cold grey tin and 
white deal planks; and yet each 
may be intensely truthful in his 
preference. Practical philosophy 
teaches us that “le beau est ce qui 
plait ;” and though Jouffroy, in imi- 
tation of Plato, pretends that beauty 
lies solely in expression and in truth, 
in the manifestation of the invisible 
by the visible, of the higher senti- 
ments of the soul by corporeal form, 
he has not succeeded in inducing the 
inen and women of France to admit 
any other theory of beauty than 
that of pure personal liking. The 
abstract science for which Baum- 
garten invented the title of Msthetics 
will never become popular, in our 
time at least. People will go on 
listening to their eyes and to their 
hearts, and will always be right 
when they say, “I like because I 
like.” But though it is therefore 
fair to recognise that, so far as taste 
is concerned, the defenders of gor- 
geous decoration may be as abso- 
lutely convinced that they are 
right as others are that they are 
wrong, their position is open to 
attack on other and more important 
grounds. 

Here we must revert to the influ- 
ence of habit which was alluded to 
just. now, for it is precisely the 
general employment of over-splend- 
our which has generated, in a certain 
elass of French society, artificial 
necessities of the most damaging 
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character. Constant contact with 
exaggerated brightness leads weak 
minds—the mass of minds are weak 
—to a final incapacity of supporting 
the calm and relatively colourless 
aspect of ordinary homes. To such 
minds the absence of gilding ends 
by becoming synonymous with the 
presence of gloom ; excessive use of 
light and colour produces on them 
a moral effect analogous to the mo- 
mentary blindness which we experi- 
ence after staring at the sun; they 
lose the faculty of appreciating 
shades, and unconsciously crave for 
tout ce qui brille. And yet, true as 
this is in principle, exact as it is in 
its general application, there is in 
France a resolute minority which pro- 
tests against the abuse of white, red, 
and gold, and their concomitants, 
which has come in with such a rush 
since 1852. This minority includes 
the thinkers, and the artists, and the 
poets, or, at all events, the people 
who describe themselves by these 
three designations; and it angrily 
complains of the harm done to the 
younger members of the generation 
by the lamentable art-teaching to 
which they are subjected. The 
majority replies that the first duty 
of indoor life is to attract, no mat- 
ter how; that the struggle between 
outdoor temptations and home joys 
has grown into one of the great 
social difficulties of our time; that 
women are waking up more and 
more to an appreciation of the fact, 
that they are fighting with the oute- 
world for the control of men; that 
society, as it is now composed, can 
only be held together by the bribe 
of perpetual excitement ; and that 
the rooms which receive society, the 
chairs in which women sit, the 
dinner - tables at which men eat, 
ought all to contribute, in the high- 
est measure of which they are cap- 
able, to the one essential object of 
attraction. In this sense, walls and 
furniture are regarded as a frame 
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which improves a picture. The argu- 
ment is specious : in another form, in- 
deed, it represents a most important 
truth, as we shall hereafter see ; but, 
put in this shape, it is altogether be- 
side the question. In reality—and 
no practised observer of French life, 
or, at all events, of Paris life, will say 
the contrary—the result ordinarily 
sought for in the organisation of a 
drawing-room is, not to win others to 
it, but to achieve a brilliancy which 
satisfies the vanity of its occupant. 
That is where the harm is done; 
that is where the unceasing glorifi- 
cation of show tells its own tale, 
and works out its consequence; it 
all is vanity. What other meaning 
can it have? Who can urge that 
constant excessive brightness brings 
no fatigue, and that the eye is 
always satisfied to gaze on luminous 
colour and coruscating lustre ? Who 
of us would choose, of his own free 
will, to sit night after night, amidst 
a hundred candles, reflected from 


mirrors at every angle, surrounded 
by universal crimson standing out on 


dazzling white? That is not what 
our natures need; our real wants 
are of a very different kind. Ex- 
ceptionally, and for the same reason 
which sometimes leads us to look at 
fireworks, we may find pleasure in 
gilt and blaze ; but we weary of them 
fast} and cannot force ourselves 
to accept them as ordinary home 
companions. And yet, in most 
French houses of the better sort, 
they glare at us with pitiless perse- 
verance, not for our joy, but for the 
master’s, 

It is indeed refreshing to turn 
aside from this too sparkling current 
into certain rooms where something 
else than vanity has been at work ; 
where every colour employed sug- 
gests the thought of harmony and re- 
pose which guided its author’s choice ; 
where every material is in its place ; 
where grace, fitness, and, above all, 
personal expression, are the results 
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desired. The forms may be almost 
the same as we see elsewhere, for 
shape has now attained in Paris a 
perfection so nearly absolute, that 
the most exorbitant critics can 
scarcely improve it. But form, ad- 
mirable as it may be, does not suf- 
fice alone: it needs selected colour 
to set it off; and, if it were not 
absurd to say so in talking about 
furniture, it might almost be added 
that it needs expression to give it 
life. Form, colour, and expression, 
the three elements of beauty, are 
not solely the attributes of men and 
women; animals, and even inani- 
mate things, may also possess them ; 
But though many of us may be dis- 
posed to avow that there is expres- 
sion, as well as form and colour, in 
a violet or a rose, it would be some- 
what, extravagant to suggest that 
furniture may possess it too. And 
yet, when we look round certain 
houses, does it not almost seem as if 
the objects in them have natures of 
their own? Their unity of tone is 
so thorough, they present such evi- 
dences of subtle fancy, that they 
appear to have acquired character 
and meaning. Of course they mani- 
fest the ruling taste of our time ; but, 
with it, there is something else and 
something more, something that re- 
veals individual thought and gives 
almost vitality. In this dining-room 
there is an atmosphere which we 
do not often breathe elsewhere. All 
is dark-brown cloth and ebony; but 
the weakened daylight which strug- 
gles in through the heavy curtains 
tinds resting-places and mark-points 
on the angles of the old /aiénce 
which stands upon the dresser, on 
the steel hinges of the sideboards, 
and flickers vaguely on the yellow 
and dull blue of the hanging lamp. 
Brown walls set in black beading 
frame in the room, and lend their 
aid to its austere but grand effect. 
The drawing-rooms are painted in a 
tint which the catalogues of colour 
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do not define—something between a 
fading China rose and half-ripe In- 
dian corn. Narrow bands of faint 
pearl-grey surround each panel, and 
here and there a thin line of gold 
relieves the gentleness of tone. Chairs 
of varied shapes, all made for comfort 
and suited to the position which 
each sitter may wish to take, stand 
about in pleasant irregularity. They 
are clothed in different stuffs of all 
the finer sorts, so that the varying 
sheen of damask, silks, and satins 
may prevent the uniformity of one 
material ; they are embroidered with 
fantastic flowers of every hue, but 
calculated so that each shall mingle 
with and neutralise the other, the ob- 
ject being to subordinate each part 
to the whole effect. As the French 
say, ‘‘nothing screams,” for all fits 
well together. And plants with 
variegated leaves, and books whose 
very binding has been calculated 
for the place it has to occupy, and 
the thousand trifles which lie about, 
and the work-basket from which 
skeins of wool are cunningly allowed 
to overflow, because their colours will 
serve a purpose, and the laced hand- 
kerchief. left trailing there in the 
angle of a sofa, in order to light up by 
its whiteness a too dark corner—all 
these things show thought, all are 
contrived with skill and art, with 
the one object of creating a thor- 
oughly charming room, where the 
hanalité of to-day has never entered, 
but where the mistress asserts herself 
in her own handiwork. Now go 
to the bedroom, and from the door- 
way absorb it with your eyes, for 
never have you seen a picture more 
complete. The walls, the hangings, 
and the seats, are all in pale-blue 
satin (she is fair), edged sparingly 
with velvet of the same shade, and 
embroidered daintily with pale moss- 
rose buds, swathed in stil] paler 
yellow leaves. But this description, 
though exact, gives no idea of the 
effect produced by that wondrous 
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tissue, of the incredible effect of 
delicacy and thorough feminine ele- 
gance which it sheds around. The 
room is filled with a vague floating 
perfume of charm and grace; its 
every detail is combined to aid and 
sustain the almost fairy aspect it 
presents. The bed is shrouded in 
thickly-wadded satin curtains, in- 
side which hang others made of 
muslin so vaporously filmy that its 
folds seem almost mist; the cover- 
let, which hides the lace-trimmed 
sheets and pillows, is in blue satin 
lined with eider down, and covered 
with the same veil of floating white, 
hanging down in a deep flounce 
over the woodwork of the bed. 
The toilette-table is the same—a 
nestling maze of transparency and 
lace, with blue beneath, and knots 
and streamers of mingled satin and 
velvet round. On the chimney- 
piece stand a clock and candlesticks 
of Sévres china. The piano is in pale 
bois de rose (not rosewood, which 
is a very different substance), inlaid 
with plates of painted Sévres to 
match. At night light comes from 
above, where hangs a lamp, of 
Sévres again. In our day, with our 
actual ideas and actual wants, such 
rooms as these are typical; they re- 
present the highest form of realisa- 
tion of modern taste without its 
faults, or rather, with as little of 
them as is consistent with the ,ex- 
penditure of so much money and 
so much thought. In these rare 
cases, vanity seeks for another satis- 
faction than that of glare, but van- 
ity is at the bottom all the same; 
the only difference is that it is ac- 
companied by a true sense of art. 
Bright or graceful furnishing being 
a monopoly of the rich—that is to 
say, of a few thousand families in 
France—it follows that all these con- 
siderations are true of those families 
alone, and that they have scarcely 
any application to the mass of the 
population. The habit of poverty and 
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simplicity renders it relatively easy 
to dispense with elegance ; for though 
there are certain natures which in- 
stinctively pine after it though they 
have never possessed it, the rule in- 
contestably is that in this, as in so 
many other things, ‘ ’appétit vient 
en mangeant ;” contact with pretty 
objects teaches us to like them. Here 
again habits produces its effect. But 
this same habit which in the one case, 
raises the level of needs, and with it 
the faculty of appreciating every- 
thing which satisfies those needs, pro- 
duces, in the other case, an exactly op- 
posite effect, for it aids to maintain un- 
diminished the roughness of life and 
manner which is generally coupled 
with roughness of home fittings. 
It is needless to consider here which 
of the two is the cause of the other ; 
that question is outside our present 
subject: but it is certain that where- 
as delicate surroundings conduce to 
delicate ways and movements, coarse 
furniture contributes to coarse habits. 
Here it is that we detect the secret 
influence of furniture on home life. 
A man smokes his pipe in a hovel 
and spits upen the earthen floor ; but 
something would prevent him from 
doing either in a carpeted drawing- 
room. Travellers sometimes lie down 
upon the dining-table in a roadside 
winershop ; but the same people 
would act otherwise in a Paris ap- 
partement. Amongst all the peasantry 
of Europe tidy cottages are signs of 
improving manners and of growing 
gentleness of thought: and, whether 
it be as a cause or as a consequence, 
furniture marches upwards with 
education. This fact, however, is 
general, not national; it exists every- 
where, and is no more special to 
France than it is to England or to 
any other country. It is notamongst 
the French poorer classes that we 
find any peculiar results or any local 
influences produced by the habit of 
particular objects; the rich alone 
supply a field of observation on the 
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subject, and show us marked tend- 
encies and manners accompanying a 
marked class of furniture. It is, 
however, just to add that the sudden 
collateral development during the 
last twenty years of much vanity and 
much gilding—taking gilding as the 
type of the entire movement—hes 
certainly been aided by the rapid pro- 
gress which has simultaneously occur- 
red in the upholsterer’s art and means 
of action, Universal exhibitions 
and what is called industrial art 
came in with the Second Empire, 
just at the moment when quickly- 
acquired fortunes called for material 
enjoyments: demand and supply 
arose together. This part of the sub- 
ject merits consideration. 

Before 1851 French furniture had 
attained the reputation of being 
superior, both in design and execu- 
tion, to that of all other countries. 
An important -witness, M. (chel- 
hauser, representative of the Zoll- 
verein, said in his report on the 
first London Exhibition, that “ the 
opinion of all connoisseurs recognises 
unanimously and formally that the 
French are victors in this competi- 
tion. Purity of tone, harmony of 
composition and ornament, choice 
of materials, of colour, and of the 
special qualities of each article of 
furniture, suitability of style to the 
destination in view, incomparable 
ability in workmanship as regards 
both carpentry and sculpture, a 
happy disposition of decoration 
which avoids excess, original in- 
spiration—all these qualities united, 
make the section of French furni- 
ture one of the most striking in the 
Exhibition.” It must be owned 
that such a position as is here de- 
scribed supplied a vigorous point of 
departure for the creations of the 
Second Empire. At the Paris Show 
of 1855 the success of France was 
still more evident; it was attested 
by singular purity and simplicity of 
forms, by the growing abandonment 
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of purposeless ornamentation, by 
the increased use of animals, birds, 
flowers, and other nature-subjects, 
for the sculptured details, in place of 
Cariatides and so-called classic de- 
signs ; and, above all, by the strict 
appropriation of each object to the 
use for which it was designed. 
Delicacy and grace, easy and con- 
venient usage, a constantly-increas- 
ing choice of woods and stuffs, were 
the striking features of the second 
Exposition. Mahogany and _ rose- 
wood (palissandre) ceased to be the 
main elements employed. Ebony, and 
its admirable imitation, blackened 
pear-wood; the brilliant products 
of Algeria, such as thuja (which 
mainly supplied the cabinetmakers 
of imperial Rome), lentisque, cedar, 
and olive; gray maple, amaranth, 
the lemon-tree, and the so-called 
violet,—supplied an infinite variety 
of resources, of which the most in 
telligent advantage was taken. The 
thuja especially, of which the impor- 
tation does not date back more than 
twenty years, is as magnificent a 
substance as can well be imagined. 
The richness of its golden brown, 
the moiré of its veins, the capricious 
elegance of its spots, the fineness 
and the firmness of its grain, its 
sparkling polish, and the inaltera- 
bility of its fibre, combine to put it 
first amongst the elements of mar- 
gueterie. Simultaneously the manu- 
facture of stuffs and tapestries took 
an enormous stride. The famous tis- 
sues made at Neuilly in imitation 
of Beauvais and Aubusson, the 
smoquettes, the cretonnes, assumed 
a ‘variousness of design which made 
them begin to look like new inven- 
tions ; while the list of habitual 
fabrics was increased by the adop- 
tion for men’s bedrooms, billiard- 
rooms, and other simple usages, of 
coarse grey canvass, with straight 
or zigzag ornaments in coloured 
woolen braid. Almost at the same 
moment appeared the galvanoplastic 
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applications, which rendered it so 
easy to employ metals for certain 
indoor purposes; and with them 
came those wondrous imitations of 
old French and Italian earthenware 
which have raised French products 
even higher than those of Minton. 
With such an abundance of mate- 
rials, and with an equally abundant 
call for new furniture suited to the 
new tastes which had sprung up, it 
is not strange that the Second Em- 
pire should have marked a strongly- 
accentuated phase in the history of 
home decoration. A society was 
formed for the encouragement of 
art implied to industry: utility and 
practical suitableness were the fun- 
damental conditions of its action ; 
but it sought to graft the highest 
attainable art development on the 
especially utilitarian tendencies of 
the moment. Its annual exhi- 
bitions, though relatively small, 
brought together admirable collec- 
tions of high-class work in all the 
branches of furniture ; and though 
it cannot be said to have influenced 
the character of either consumption 
or production as a whole, it indis- 
putably aided to raise the higher 
products of the upholsterer’s and 
cabinetmaker’s art to a higher level 
still. These exhibitions were visited 
by large numbers of persons, whese 
object generally was not only to 
amuse themselves and to pass a 
pleasant hour sauntering amidst 
pretty things, but also to improve 
their own notions of the elements of 
ornament, of the means by which 
they can be best set férth, and of 
the rules which, however transi- 
torily, now regulate their employ- 
ment. Unfortunately the prices of 
the greater part of the objects shown 
was far beyond the limit of ordinary 
purses, so that most of the admiring 
lookers-on had to content themselves 
with contemplation instead of pos- 
session ; the lesson to the eye was 
therefore momentary and not dur- 
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able. But on real art-lovers, of 
whom there are a good many amongst 
the educated classes in France, the 
impression made was real: it had 
the eminently practical result of 
awakening in them the desire to 
imitate, at lower cost, what had 
most struck and tempted them in 
the show. This does not mean that 
they went away with the unworthy 
idea of ordering third-rate copies of 
high-class work, but that, having 
well studied a type attained by ex- 
pensive means, they called upon 
their own imaginations to invent an 
analogous result with simpler and 
consequently cheaper materials. The 
theory that the general effect of a 
room exclusively depends on _ the 
richness of the woods and stuffs of 
which its furniture is composed, is 
certainly very widespread in France; 
it reigns there as a natural conse- 
quence of the odious white, red, and 
gold mania which is still in force: 
but there is a growing minority 
which, as has been already said, 
thinks and acts for itself, and which, 
while it in no way discards expensive 
substances, asserts that many of the 
best effects of tone and character 
which furnishing is capable of pro- 
ducing, are obtainable exclusively 
by its simpler and cheaper agents. 
Here, however, there is some confu- 
sion in the French view. It does 
not appear to establish a sufficiently 
radical distinction between the re- 
sults brought out by these two means 
of action: it seems to lean towards 
the idea that their effects can be 
rendered virtually identical, not, of 
course, in fact, but in the quantity 
and nature of the enjoyment which 
the view of each of them produces 
in the beholders. 

The whole influence of furniture 
on home life, its ré/e as a medium 
of education, and especially its ac- 
tion in the formation of taste by 
daily contact, are in reality involved 
in this one question of comparative 
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effects. If it could be urged that 
satin and chintz, sculptured buffets 
and plain deal cupboards, embroi- 
dered . fauteuils and straw chairs, 
delicately-painted panels and coarse 
paper walls, all create in us the 
same emotions, all satisfy our eyes 
to the same degree, then evidently 
it would be folly to pretend that 
there is any teaching in the subject, 
or that any signs of national char- 
acter can be detected in it. But as 
it may be fairly taken for granted 
that no educated person will assert 
that he is insensible to such con- 
trasts; as, on the contrary, every one 
will probably acknowledge, though 
in different degrees, that he is acces- 
sible to distinct and various impres- 
sions provoked by the aspect of the 
room in which he is, that acknow- 
ledgment is enough to preve the 
reality of the argument that we are 
all of us, more or less, morally and 
materially influenced by the objects 
which constantly surround us. And 
if this be true as a general rule, it is 
especially so of such emotional, sen- 
sational people as the French, and, 
more particularly still, of that part 
of them of whom we have just been 
speaking who go about seeking for 
new ideas to realise. It is on this 
class—a limited one, it is true—-that 
the art exhibitions of the last twenty 
years have exercised their full effect ; 
it is amongst its members that we 
must seek for the highest manifesta- 
tions of thought in modern furnish- 
ing, because it is they alone who 
have struggled against the meretri- 
cious splendours of the Second 
Empire, and have steadily main- 
tained that Art, properly so called, 
leads us in a very different direc- 
tion from that which modern taste 
has pursued. It is therefore to be 
regretted that many of these cham- 
pions of truth do not more explicitly 
distinguish the natures and propor- 
tions of the pleasure to be derived 
from the sight of each class of de- 
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coration. Pure brilliancy, of which 
we see so much in France, rarely 
satisfies even the outward eye; it 
never carries its impression to the 
head, far less to the heart; its pre- 
dominant effect on us is to weary, 
excepting always such of us as like 
it, which every one is free to do. 
Well-studied, calculated elegance 
may attain a very high degree of 
perfectness; but if it be elegance 
alone, with no living thought be- 
hind it, it chills us easily, and sets 
us wondering what it is that is not 
there. Besides, unless excessive 
elegance be manipulated by a mas- 
ter-hand, it degenerates too easily 
into frivolity, and it almost always 
has the grave defect of sacrificing 
the aspect of the whole to little con- 
siderations of mere detail. At the 
same time it must be owned that 
there are to be found in the employ- 
ment of the brighter tissues, of the 
lighter colours, of the Pompadour 
type of ornamentation, resources of 
admirable value, especially for use 
It is not possible 


by candie-light. 
to combine a room the effect of 
which shall be equally complete by 
day and night; it is necessary to 
select one or other of the two sorts 
of illumination, and to be guided 


by its laws. As drawing-rooms are 
ordinarily used in France rather in 
the evening than in the afternoon, 
it may be admitted that, as a rule, 
they ought to be furnished for arti- 
ficial light. If so, the use of pale 
shades of satin and damasked silk 
is easy to defend. But while we 
may admit this theory for drawing- 
rooms and for a lady’s bedroom, it 
is impossible to even listen to such 
a word as elegance when applied to 
dining-rooms or libraries; and this 
inadaptability of the word to all the 
uses of a house proves at once that 
elegance alone will not supply the 
right solution. Furthermore, both 
briiliancy and elegance are some- 
what in contradiction with thor- 
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ough fitness. It is easy to conceive 
an article of furniture—a bed, a 
chair, a table—which in form shall 
be absolutely suitable for its end, 
but of which the use shall become 
impossible, because it possesses too 
much splendour for that use. Or- 
dinary furniture, such as we see in 
second and third rate houses every- 
where, is simply serviceable, and 
nothing else; it provokes no feeling 
in us, excepting some regret that so 
many people should remain _indif- 
ferent to the contentment of the eye 
and to the unconscious development 
of their taste which a more careful 
choice of their belongings would 
afford them. 

Here, then, are three sorts of fur- 
nishing, plentiful enough in Paris 
—sheer shininess, intense elegance, 
and commonplace. Each provokes 
in us a different appreciation, but 
not one of them is satisfactory either 
to an artist or to a student of the 
joys of home, amongst which a well- 
imagined, well-executed ameuhle- 
ment ought to occupy a front rank. 
The French feel instinctively the 
truth of this latter fact, as was 
shown just now when speaking of 
their argument of “‘ attraction ;” but, 
as was then observed, they most of 
them distort the question, because 
they rest' it on vanity instead of 
heart. Pure love of home, for its 
own sake, is the one ground on 
which a perfect realisation of home 
adornment can be based. No one 
can make a thorough home for 
anybody but himself. The slight- 
est desire to awaken the admiration 
of others enfeebles individuality of 
conception, and introduces into what 
should be an exclusively personal 
work that miserable pandering to 
other people’s approbation which, in 
England as well as in France, is call- 
ed vanity. There are cases+though 
not many of them—where the en- 
tire self of the inhabitant is put in 
evidence in his habitation. It is in- 
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deed a privilege to find such homes, 
for they alone enable us to exactly 
judge of character by its manifes- 
tation in the choice of furniture. 
Money is indispensable for these 
realisations of personality ; but it is 
astonishing to see how the highest 
natures of effect can sometimes be 
attained with a relatively limited 
expenditure. The salient charac- 
teristics of such work as this are 
the subordination of ornament to 
utility, the relation between the 
character of the ornament and that 
of the material employed, and the 
entire subjection of detail to the 
whole effect. Sobriety is its strik- 
ing feature ; elegance ceases to be a 
result, and is used only as a means ; 
brilliancy is utterly discarded ex- 
cepting as a source of necessary light 
in certain spots. These conditions 
are, however, only general; it is in 
their application that thought comes 
out, that each separate nature stamps 
its mark. Some few men—and 
women even more—will tell you, 


over in Paris, that their furniture is 
the child of long reflection, of care- 
ful analysis, of patient comparisons ; 
the one object being to produce a 
material demonstration of them- 


selves. They will say to you, in the 
curious words of Wolowski, who 
from his Professorship of Political 
Economy has grown to be Deputy 
for Paris, that “the principle of 
their taste springs from the spirit 
and the soul instead of being the 
slave of instinct and the senses ;” 
they will idealise the subject; will 
speak of it as one of the truest forms 
of practical art; and especially will 
insist, perhaps even to exaggeration, 
on the immense importance of the 
eye-teaching which furniture is now 
called upon to distribute. 

In cases such as these we must 
naturally be prepared to find every- 
thing in its place, to recognise in 
each room a marked fitness for its 
duty. We shall.no more discover 
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cloth or velvet in a drawing-room 
than we shall see satin in a dining- 
room, or pale-tinted walls in a lib- 
rary. The exigencies of the epoch, 
translated into the loftiest language 
of which they are susceptible, call 
for certain unities which are only 
obtainable by the adoption of cer- 
tain materials for each use. In 
France, certain rooms alone authorise 
the employment of the more delicate 
substances ; others need the graver 
tones of woolen tissues; others 
again claim printed cottons and 
plain painted tables, drawers, and 
chairs. Side by side with these 
conditions stands the law which 
necessitates the use of apparent wood 
in dining-rooms, and which prohibits 
it almost entirely in drawing-rooms, 
where both ease and grace are only 
attainable by covering up all seats 
with wadded stuffs which hide their 
frames. No word-painting can con- 
vey a-sense of the result produced 
when theories like these are realised 
in all their fulness, when every de- 
tail is absolutely perfect, but when 
no detail strikes the eye because all 
is merged in the common whole. 
Sight, and nothing else, can carry 
the picture to our brain. And in 
such cases the finish of the acces- 
sories is worthy of all the rest: 
there are no “faults of spelling, ” 
however small. The earthenware is 
of a lightness unknown in England, 
where, whether an object be in 
metal-work, in crockery, or in wood, 
there is usually a massiveness, a 
waste of matter, which may give 
useless strength, but which certainly 
destroys all grace. The dishes, 
plates, and knives are all consider- 
ably smaller than those employed 
on this side of the Channel; the 
tints chosen for the decoration of 
the table services are carefully 
adapted to the colours of the furni- 
ture of the dining-room ; while their 
patterns and designs are kept down 
to the gentlest outlines so as to 
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create no distraction for the eye. 
The ornamentation of the table is a 
triumph of gvod sense and know- 
ledge; it ought indeed to be always 
so, for the science of adornment 
offers but few occasions of equal 
interest, as all artist-minded French- 
women are well aware. It shows 
character and breadth of composi- 
tion, with ample space and no 
crowding or excess of detail; there 
is harmony between the hues of 
glass, and flowers, and dessert (the 
Russian service is the only one now 
used in France); the whole aspect 
is one of gaiety mixed with calm; 
as all the lighting comes from lamps 
and candles suspended overhead, the 
eye is not dazzled, it suffers no 
fatigue, and ranges over the entire 
table because every ornament is 
kept low so as not to mask the 
diners from each other. The cal- 
culation of effect at table is so pro- 
found a question, and is so keenly 
felt by certain women, that it comes 
into evidence sometimes in the 
subtlest forms. A lady told her 
servant that six people were coming 
that night to dinner, that as they 
all were friends it was not necessary 
to spend ten francs for flowers, and 
that, therefore, the green ferns in 
daily use would do for the centre- 
piece; ‘“‘ but,” she added, “as we 
shall consequently have no prilliancy 
in the middle, take care to choose 
the bonbons and the cakes of vivid 
colours so as to compensate its 
absence, otherwise the table will 
look dull.” There is a delicacy in 
this conception which is beyond 
ordinary thought. If from the 
dining-room we look elsewhere, we 
notice that the frames of the pictures 
and the mirrors are lighter and more 
soberly modelled than those which 
we use here; that the marble 
chimney-tops are all covered with 
silk, or cloth, or velvet, according to 
the furniture in the room ; that crisp 
white curtains hang inside the others 
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in every window and over every bed ; 
that in the lustres,and the candelabra, 
and the branches, are candles which 
have been lighted for ten minutes, 
because a candle which has served 
gives an inhabited and useful look 
which a bran new one in no way 
supplies ; that all the lamps are full 
of oil, and wait only to be lighted. 
Brightness, comfort, and practical 
utility are everywhere. 

But, alas! such perfect realisations 
of home skill are very rare. In a 
large acquaintance one may, with 
good-luck, find half-a-dozen of them, 
and not all of equal merit. The 
rule is, in Paris, that all rooms are 
alike, that they gontain the same 
inevitable Second-Empire products, 
and, in the country, that people sit 
in the seats of their grandfathers 
and think it is all right. Per- 
sonality is an attribute of the few; 
the mass takes what it finds, ima- 
gines that there is nothing better, 
and so loses the education and the 
enjoyment which it would attain by 
thinking and selecting for itself. 
Nine-tenths, or rather ninety-nine 
hundredths, of the population is un- 
able to comprehend the very smail- 
est part of what the other hundredth 
thinks ; the influence of habit is too 
deep and constant to permit them 
to recognise either the deficiencies 
of their own condition, or the ad- 
vantages of other systems. Their 
taste—for it is just as much a taste 
as any that the very highest art- 
sympathies can provoke—accustoms 
them to what they have, and they 
are content with it: all we can do 
is to “leave them alone,” as the 
lotos-eaters said, and hope that they 
will open their eyes some day, and 
learn that they can do better. 

And now let us consider what are 
the effects produced by the various 
types of indoor aspect on the per- 
sons submitted to their influence. 
Let us first take children, and see 
what they are taught by them: they 
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afford the easiest ground to study, 
because they have no prejudices in 
the matter, because they are virgin 
of all convictions, because they are 
even more susceptible than grown- 
up people of extraneous action, and 
because their faculty of absorption of 
impressions by mental capillarity is 
extremely great. These two latter 
conditions are important in a work 
where contact is the only agent, and 
where results are unconsciously at- 
tained. A child accustomed from 
its babyhood to either of the ex- 
tremes of furniture, to common idea- 
less objects, or to the highest per- 
fections of art combination, will 
naturally acquire a degree of taste- 
education in proportion to the silent 
teaching to which it is thus sub- 
mitted. It may possess innate dis- 
positions which, in after life, will 
modify the fruit of that first educa- 
tion, but it cannot be denied that, 
whilst still a child, it will, without 
knowing why, support the neighbour- 
hood of ugliness more easily in one 
case than in the other. This is a 
first consequence, and a_ palpable 
one, of the contrast which we are 
supposing, and it probably acts in 
two directions, negatively as well 
as positively, for many of us have 
noticed cases in which a peasant’s 
child has been.almost as unable to 
reconcile its gaze to the elegancies 
of the chateau, as the chatelaine’s 
girl to bring down hers to the rough 
details of the cottage. And it is 
useless to pretend that this is but a 
consequence of shyness and timid- 
ity, and that unconscious habit or 
taste, its synonym, have no hand 
in it. That might possibly be true 
if the poorer of the two children 
alone drew back from the contact of 
new objects, but it is precisely the 
richer one—the one whose taste has 
acquired the greater force and the 
more solid conviction—whose sense 
shrinks most, and whose eyes feel 
the most dissatisfaction. Surely 
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there is evidence here of the reality 
of the schooling in which each has 
lived, and of the different lessons 
learnt from that schooling. Nei- 
ther of the children could define the 
motive of its emotion, but both of 
them would distinctly feel it, and 
would manifest it without knowing 
why. The girl or boy who grows 
up amidst harmonies of form and 
colour, and intelligent application 
of material, imbibes therefrom a 
spontaneous notion of what is meant 
by practical taste in its everyday 
uses; and itis not going too far to 
say that the art-dispositions of such 
a child are fined down, and are ren- 
dered more delicate and more subtle, 
by early association with good mo- 
dels, and that its power of appre- 
ciating the beauties of nature is, in 
consequence, strengthened and ex- 
tended. To a good many people 
this may seem like dreaming, but if 
they will make an effort to remem- 
ber how easily young minds receive 
the impress of surrounding sights, 
they may perhaps admit that there 
is truth in it. 

When achild has once acquired 
the power of distinguishing clearly 
between what pleases it and what 
does not, it is in a condition to 
form for itself its first theory of 
taste. It may modify it afterwards, 
but our early apprenticeship is never 
thrown away ; and it has the advan- 
tage of habituating the mind te the 
idea that taste originally results 
from habit. In later years com- 
parison comes into play, and then 
begin in each of us those strange 
successive changes of opinion which 
alone would suffice to prove how 
variable and shifting are our maturer 
views upon the subject, and how 
impossible it is to lay down, 
from year to year, any unvary- 
ing definition. But this very 
versatility has its use; it exercises 
the imagination, it stimulates the 
pursuit of novelty, it provokes in- 
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telligent competition between the 
manufacturers of furniture, it opens 
a healthy field of action for the em- 
ployment of fortune, it renders lux- 
ury justifiable. And, more than all, 
it extends the field of action of daily 
art-teaching by the multiplication 
and the variety of the lessons which 
it places at our disposal. There may 
be—indeed there is—a large mass of 
men and women who go about from 
house to house with careless eyes 
and inattentive perceptions, who 
never profit by what they see, and 
who indeed are incapable of suppos- 
ing that there is anything round 
them tos profit by. But there is in 
France (and perhaps _ elsewhere) 
another class which seeks instruc- 
tion and enjoyment in all the acts 
and sights of life, which thinks that 
nothing is too small to learn from 
or to look for, which remembers 
that charming flowers are often hid- 
den in the shade, and that the science 
of life lies rather in the diligent ex- 
traction of satisfaction from ordi- 


nary sources than in the pursuit of 


exceptional excitements. These are 
the people to whom a perfectly or- 
ganised room speaks audibly in a 
language of its own; these are the 
people who will attempt and often 
with success, to give a diagnosis of 
your character from a simple exami- 
nation of your furniture ; and though 
the assertion that such a faculty 
can be acquired may not improbably 
provoke an incredulous smile amongst 
those whose organisation does not 
lean that way, the fact is absolutely 
true. Children to whom such theo- 
ries have been explained by their 
mothers, and who have thus ob- 
tained an early intuition of their 
meaning, pick up by habit and prac- 
tice a power of observation and of 
retention of details, of comparison 
and consequently of judgment, which 
is of the highest value as an agent 
of education. It is not unusual to 
hear a French girl of twelve or 
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fifteen years old accurately describe 
a complicated object of which she 
has barely caught sight for a few 
seconds. For instance, she will de- 
pict, in its most elaborate particulars, 
the entire dress—boots, watch, and 
pocket-handkerchief included—of a 
lady who has simply passed her in 
the street—a complicated object 
enough in those times. She will 
tell you, in reply to your curious 
questions as to how she did it, “‘ Oh, 
I undressed her at a glance.” She 
does not need to look twice; her 
perceptive organs” have grown so 
acute, her classification of impres- 
sions is so instantaneous, that she 
absorbs without an effort; and the 
astonishing minuteness and correct- 
ness of her dissection is as striking 
as the rapidity with which it is per- 
formed. 

This is a great power to possess. 
It reacts on the intelligence in many 
ways, especially in strengthening the 
analytical faculties. Of course it 
may be denied that it is a product 
of early contact with art-teaching, 
and of the precocious development 
of taste by the mere effect of sur- 
rounding objects; but what is its 
cause if it be not that? France is, 
as yet the only country in which 
questions of this kind have provoked 
practical results as well as theoreti- 
cal interest; it is there alone that, 
as a rule, we find this ready quick- 
ness, this rapid observation. If they 
were a special property of the race, 
we should discover them everywhere, 
more or less, but we detect them 
solely amongst the educated, and 
only there in certain cases of which 
the history can generally be traced 
back to a point of departure based 
on home art in some kind of way. 
We need not, however, seek to build 
an argument on these exceptions, 
for the mass of the population sup- 
plies all the evidence we want, 
though of course in a less striking 
form, The character of the home in 
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which they live leaves its impress on 
the majority of the people: it is 
true that there are many natures 
which are utterly insensible to influ- 
ences of such a kind, just as there are 
ears which have no care for-‘music, and 
eyes which are unable to distinguish 
red from yellow; but the rule in 
France is, that each distinct class of 
furniture makes a mark on those 
whose use it, and exercises a percep- 
tible action on their manners and 
aspirations. People whose chairs 
and tables date from the Consulate, 
who possess one dim looking-glass, 
a cuckoo clock, and no carpet, can- 
not anyhow be identical in their 
views of life or their fashion of 
expressing them with families of 
1871, whose fauteuils exude soft- 
ness and friendship, who regard 
bright light as a necessity of life, 
and who hate imitations of bird 
cries. The former will probably be 


sternly -virtuous ; the latter will be 
by no means stern, and possibly not 
virtuous either, but they will be 


pleasant, and “of their epoch.” 
Wooden furniture is provocative of 
lofty principles, and of what we 
should call in England Low-Church 
tendencies ; while padded sofas and 
their adjuncts may be said to con 
duce to worldly views, and to no 
Church tendencies at all. But where 
would be the use of their faculty 
of resistance to temptation if our 
neighbours let themselves be beat- 
en by arm-chairs? Are we neces- 
sarily constrained to own that their 
morals are enfeebled by over-com- 
fort, and that the vigour of their 
character has diminished in propor- 
tion with the development of their 
elegance? ‘That the French have 
gone down the hill is an accepted 
fact; that the lust for material 
satisfaction is one of the causes 
of their decline, does certainly 
look probable; but if it be so, we 
need only deduce therefrom that 
the arguments against pure brilli- 
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ancy and pure elegance which have 
been put forward here are real, and 
that modern taste alone has done the 
harm. All this, however true it 
may be, proves nothing against art. 
It indicates, on the contrary, that 
safety lies in a return to higher 
principles of decoration, and in the 
abandonment of the coarser satis- 
factions of the eye. It is but a 
small side of a great question, and 
yet it has its weight; the regen- 
eration of what was once a noble 
people might be aided by a reform 
in furniture, by a vigorous expurga- 
tion of sham splendours and of ever- 
lasting appeals to wretched vanities. 

And yet, though, in the name of 
art and elevated feeling and na- 
tional improvement, we condemn 
the furnishing of the Second Em- 
pire, the feebler elements of our 
nature do find pleasant features in 
it. As moralists, as artists, as 
philosophers, as _ political econo- 
mists, we are bound to say it is too 
full of gaud and glitter; but as 
men and women with human weak- 
nesses, we cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that it does make life more 
cheery than it used to be when we 
were young. After all, brightness 
and warmth and softness do help to 
unsadden weary hearts, do aid to 
make manners gentle, do stimulate 
gaiety in young children, do frame 
in love. There is many a house in 
France where the whole aspect of 
indoor life is lighted up by the fitting 
of the rooms, where the home-tie 
grows stronger under the influence 
of satisfied and contented _ tasie, 
where the husband comes in gaily 
from his work, eager to look once 
more at the charming picture in 
which his wife is the central object. 
Honestly let us own that, when a 
man feels of his own home that it 
offers him more attraction than any 
other place on earth, it is a sign 
that good causes are at work; and 
let us hesitate before we apply a 
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sweeping condemnation to a system 
which, whatever be its faults, has 
merits too. What we may wisely 
hope for is, that present practices may 
cease with the cessation of the cir- 
cumstances which produced them; 
that grave events may make taste 
graver though not less winning to 
ordinary natures; that art may 
drive out gewgaws; that the more 
delicate forms of furniture may 
gradually descend into common use, 
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and carry their civilising influence 
everywhere. Thus far that influ- 
ence applies to the upper classes 
only: increasing cheapness of pro- 
duction, coupled with increasing 
needs in the lower strata of society, 
may propagate it widely ; and some 
day future students of the history 
of civilisation may recognise the 
real importance of the part which 
furniture has played in the moral 
progress of the nineteenth century. 
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Arter this terrible day things fell 
into something like their ordinary 
channel at Scudamore. The little 


woman who had brought so much 
trouble into the house came down- 
stairs, and was known among the 


children as Aunt Thomas. It was 
the name they all gave her. She 
was a hesitating little woman, doubt- 
ful exceedingly about all her actions, 
prone to ask advice, and accept it 
gratefully, even from little Mary, 
who was but seven years old. 
Mary was Aunt Thomas’s Christian 
name, and she took doubly to the 
child, who led her about everywhere 
like an obedient slave. Very soon 
even the grown-up children, even 
Amy and her brother, accepted the 
new relationship with the unques- 
tioning matter-of-course facility of 
youth. They made no inquiries 
intoit. They accepted Aunt Thomas 
with simplicity and sincerity ; every- 
thing that was mysterious in it was 
explained by the fact that she had 
lived most of her life abroad. It 
was natural to believe that a woman 
whose days have been passed so far 
away should be ignorant of the kind 


of habits they had been brought 


up in, and the Scudamore “ways.” 


And then it was not denied that 
Mrs. Thomas Scudamore had been 
“raised from the ranks.” The 
children grumbled a little at firsi, 
Charlie especially, who conrplained 
to everybody but his mother that 
Aunt Thomas was a bore. But by 
degrees this passed away, and before ' 
she had been there a fortnight Aunt 
Thomas was the favourite of the 
house. She had ceased to weep, 
and her funny little nose had recov- 
ered its natural colour, and her eyes 
were no longer muddled. When she 
came to her natural aspect it became 
apparent that she was one of those 
women who, without a good fea- 
ture, by mere stress of youth and 
bloom and smiles, are often very 
pretty when they are young, and 
do not grow ugly as great beauties 
sometimes do, but retain a certain 
shadow of good looks as long as 
good-humour and health last them. 
Her eyes were kindly-smiling eyes 
when they were not red with cry- 
ing; and though the thin little cur!s 
she wore under her cap were not 
pretty, yet they were old-fashioned, 
which of itself is a quality. It was 
something, Charlie said, to have an 
aunt who had strength of mind to 
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wear little curls half-way down her 
cheeks. As for little Alice and 
Mary, they took possession of Aunt 
Thomas with scarcely a moment of 
doubt. They might be seen leading 
her about the park, one at each 
hand, every day of their lives. They 
seated her between them on the 
grass when they made daisy chains, 
or fought each other with plantains. 
They called her back as if she had 
been a dog, when she strayed away 
from them. She set their little bits 
of worsted-work to rights for them, 
and dressed their dolls. In their 
society she was as gay as themselves, 
and almost as much like a child. 
Mrs. Scudamore, however, did not 
settle down to the new relationship 
so easily. She had never been the 
same since that day. She had been 
then a young woman, comparatively, 
notwithstanding all her troubles. 
Her cheek had been round, her hair 
as brown as Amy’s; now, not all 
at once, but by stealthy imper- 
ceptible degrees, she had grown 


grey, her cheek had grown hollow, 
her eyes sunken, her temper un- 


certain. Sometimes a word would 
rouse her into irritation ; sometimes 
she would sit for hours together, 
her head bent over some pretence at 
work, but doing nothing, finding in 
it only a shield and cover for her 
sadness. Sometimes, on the con- 
trary, she would take wild fits of 
activity. The children after the 
first made little remark, but accepted 
this also, as children do accept the 
faults of their parents. Even Charlie 
was too loyal to his mother to speak 
openly of the change. He said, 
with a sigh, that the house was no 
longer jolly—that it was hard upon 
a fellow to be shut up like this— 
that he wished “the long” was 
over, and he back at Oxford. As 
for Amy, who had no Oxford to go 
to, and whose idea of duty forbade 
her to question whether home was 
or was not “jolly;’ she said 
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very little one way or another, but 
from the depth of her gentle heart 
was sorry for “poormamma.” This 
secret which she was carrying the 
weight of, which was not her own, 
was the thing that had done it; and 
a tinge of bitterness came to Amy’s 
heart as she reflected upon this 
legacy which her father had left 
behind him. Girls who have had 
a hard father have two ways of re- 
garding men—either with disgust, 
as the oppressors of life; or with 
a longing, romantic worship, an 
ideal and vague hope to find some- 
where the man who will contradict 
this tradition of misery, and prove 
all the heart longs to believe of 
excellence and love. Amy was of 
this latter order. She was a sanguine 
creature, hopeful of everything ; and 
she was sure that it remained to 
her to find the prince of men, as 
sure as if she had been nurtured 
upon nothing but optimism and ro- 
mantic visions. With this certainty 
in her mind, a deeper pity still, a 
more melting tenderness, came over 
her when she thought of “poor 
mamma.” For Amy’s ideal was 
something more than a hope. Since 
her earliest recollection she had 
known one who in her youthful 
eyes appeared the very antitype of 
the Red-Cross Knight, and this 
hero had been absent for some time 
on his travels, thus giving the last 
touch of perfection. She had never 
said to herself that she was the Una 
of this reproachless gentleman ; but 
a consciousness of some fairy link 
between them was very sweet at her 
heart—no -wonder she sighed for 
poor mamma. 

Mrs. Scudamore avoided Mrs. 
Thomas’s society as much as it was 
possible; but when they were to- 
gether she treated her with a defer- 
ence which no one could understand. 
She deferred to her in everything ; 
she gave up her own convenience, her 
own way, to hers whenever she had a 
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chance. That, it is true, was not 
often, for Mrs. Thomas was very 
humble, very deprecating, taking no- 
thing upon herself, and considerably 
frightened of her sister-in-law. She 
would steal away to the nursery, or 
to her own room, when Mrs. Scuda- 
more came down-stairs. They were 
rarely together; when they were, 
Mrs. Scudamore’s temper was, per- 
haps, more uncertain than usual, 
She exhorted the children to be 
good to their aunt and seek her 
society ; but yet, it appeared, could 
not bear to see them respond to her 
injunctions. A shadow would cross 
her face wheri she saw little Mary 
dragging the kind aunt after her, 
demanding with unceremonious free- 
dom everything from her. What- 
ever her object was in establishing 
Mrs. Thomas in her family, she had 
accomplished it, and now she could 
not bear it. A concealed bitterness 
was in every word she said—a sword 
was in her heart. She resisted even 
the love of her own. Sometimes 
she would send her little girls 
angrily away, bidding them go to 
Aunt Thomas, ‘as you call her.” 
This was done in Amy’s presence; 
and Mrs. Scudamore’s bitter repent- 
ance and regret for having thus 
betrayed herself, was terrible to 
the grieved and disturbed mind of 
poor Amy. “She és Aunt Thomas, 
is not she, mamma?’ she had cried 
in her first surprise. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
Mrs. Scudamore cried, with sharp 
pain, which Amy did not understand. 
She could not even stop herself 
when Aunt Thomas came in. She 
went on in spite of herself—“ She 
is a stranger to you,” she cried, only 
half conscious what she was say- 
ing; “but already she takes my 
place, even with you.” 

“Oh, mamma‘t” said Amy, too 
much stunned for speech. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Scudamore be- 
side herself, turning her passionate, 
pale face to the interloper. ‘Oh 
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why, why is it? We ought to have 
been enemies and hated each other ; 
that was natural—everything was 
natural except this 4 

“‘ But I don’t hate you,” said Mrs. 
Thomas, with the restrained ghost 
of a sob. 

What was in Mrs. Scudamore’s 
face? Was it hatred, was it en- 
mity? This thing at least is cer- 
tain, it was pain—pain like that 
Prometheus felt when the vultures 
were gnawing at his heart. She 
rose and hurried from the room with 
her heart swelling as if it would 
burst. And no one knew why it 
was. Amy, who would have felt 
that she was betraying her mother 
had she consulted even Aunt Tho- 
mas on the subject, could not help 
looking at her wistfully at this 
strange moment. The little woman 
put up her hands with a kind of 
terror. 

“Oh don’t ask me any questions 
—don’t ask me!” she said. “It has 
been her own doing bringing me 
here. And I am content; 1 am 
quite happy; only ask me no ques- 
tions, for I will not say a word.” 

“T could not ask any questions 
about mamma,” said Amy, proudly, 
“ except from mamma herself.” 

And Aunt Thomas dried her eyes 
and nodded and grew bright again. 
‘‘T am not one of the clever ones,” 
she said; ‘‘and I have been long 
out of the world, and they say I am 
weakminded; but if you don’t do 
wrong, Amy, it is always my opinion 
things will come right at the end.” 

“TI hope so, Aunt Thomas,” said 
Amy in her ignorance. , 

‘““And we are not doing wrong,” 
said the little woman. “ No, think- 
ing it all over, from every side, as I 
do every night of my life—No—I 
can’t think we are wrong; but, Amy, 
don’t ask me any questions, for I 
will tell you nothing, not if you 
were to keep on asking for ever and 
ever.’ 
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Once more Amy looked at her 
anxiously. Whatever it was, this 
secret which weighed on the mother 
was known to the stranger. and not 
to Mrs. Scudamore’s own child. 
The thought made Amy’s heart sick. 

All this time she had said no- 
thing about Mr. Tom Furness; she 
had not given her mother his mes- 
sage, she had kept perfect silence as 
to her interview with him. This 
was partly because Mrs. Scudamore 
had been out of the way at the mo- 
ment, and a thing which is not told 
at first, gathers difficulties and em- 
barrassments about it every hour it 
waits. And he had not returned. 
This curious fact was one ‘of the 
chief causes, had Amy but known 
it, of her mother’s anxiety. His 
silence looked as if some plot was 
brewing, and Mrs. Scudamore knew, 
though the children did not, how 
precarious her position was. Aunt 
Thomas had been about two months 
in the house, and autumn had come, 


before there was any news of him. 
And then he came as suddenly as 
he had done at first, startling the 


whole house. Amy had been out 
with Aunt Thomas on an expedition 
down to the village when he made 
his appearance. He came upon 
them quite unexpectedly, appearing 
round the corner, with his air of 
swagger yet conscious imperfection. 
Mrs. Thomas saw him first, and she 
gave a start, and clutched at Amy’s 
dress for protection. ‘Oh, don’t 
leave me, my dear—don’t leave me,” 
she cried ; “ here is Tom.” 

“Whois Tom?” said Amy, haugh- 
tily, feeling all the blood of all the 
Scudamores in her veins. But her 
fit of ,pride did not last lonz; and 
with a certain half-guilty sense of 
curiosity she gave her companion 
her arm, feeling herself on the eve 
of some discovery. She did not 
even lift the thick gauze veil over 
her face, and the stranger did not 
recognise her. This fact increased 
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the half-painful, half-exciting cer- 
tainty that something was about to 
be found out. 

“Ah, Auntie!” Mr. Tom said, 
jauntily flourishing his cane, “ here 
you are again. You have given us 
all the slip; but natural affection i is 
not to be balked, you know.” 

“T am sure I am—glad to see— 
any one, Tom ” faltered Mrs. 
Thomas. 

“You would be much more glad, ° 
I should think, never to see me 
again,” he replied; “but don’t 
flatter yourself, Auntie. I took your 
case in hand, and I will see you 
through it, whether you choose or . 
not. I have not been idle since I 
was last here.” 

Mrs. Thomas trembled more and 
more with every word. “I am 
glad to hear—you have not been 
idle, Tom. I hope it has been— 
nice work. I—I always felt sure 
you would make your way.” 

The stranger laughed an insolent 
laugh. ‘‘ You are not clever enough 
for that sort of thing,” he said. 
“You know well enough what my 
work has been. I have been find- 
ing out all about you.” 

“T am not afraid of anything 
that can be found out about me,” 
she said, with a flush of indigne- 
tion; and then added, faltering, ‘I 
am doing nothing wrong.” 

Again Mr. Tom Furness laughed ; 
and it seemed to Amy as if his 
laugh woke up echoes over all the 
country—echoes which mocked and 
sneered as he did—as if they, too, 
had some occult knowledge. ‘I 
admire your conscience, Auntie,” he 
said: “not wrong to give yourself 
out for some one else—to call your- 
self out of your name? but you 
don’t suppose that you take me in 
with your masquerade. And there 
are more interests than yours in- 
volved. This sort of nonsense is 
not going to last. I should think 
by this time you ought to be sick 
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of it yourself; and l’ve come to 
make a change.” 

“Sir,” said Amy, interposing, as 
she felt Mrs. Thomas quiver and 
shake, “you forget whom you are 
speaking to. You may be her rela- 
tion, but you have no right to talk 
to my aunt so.” 

The man started. And as she 
hrew back her veil and looked at 
_ him with indignation in her face, a 
sudden change came over him. He 
took off his hat: his manner altered 
all at once. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Scuda- 
more,” he said; “I did not know 
- you were there.” 

Amy took courage from this sud- 
den victory. It gave her—how 
could she help it ?—a certain thrill 
of satisfaction to see her own power. 

‘Indeed, I don’t think it matters 
whether I am here or not,” she said, 
more softly. ‘“ Aunt Thomas is 
very kind; you ought to be good 
to her all the same.” 

“ Aunt Thomas?” he said, with 
a laugh, which was subdued, but 
still offensive to Amy’s sensitive 
ear; and then he drew half a step 
nearer. “It is odd, is it not, that 
she should be aunt both to you and 
to me?” 

“Yes, it is strange,” said Amy, 
erecting her head. It was not only 
strange, it seemed intolerable look- 
‘ing at this man. ‘“ Let us go home,” 
she said, suddenly. ‘Mamma will 
not allow Aunt Thomas to be 
troubled. Don’t tremble; we are 
near home.” 

“T um going with you, if you 
will allow me,” said Mr. Tom Fur- 
ness. ‘I have business with Mrs. 
Scudamore too.” 

Mrs. Thomas was leaning all her 
weight upon Amy, so that the girl 
could scarcely support her. At 
these words she let go her hold, 
and turning to her nephew with 
upraised hands, burst suddenly into 
‘tears. § 

‘*Oh, Tom, Tom, don’t please! 
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you think you are right, but surely 
it is T who must know best.” 

‘“‘ You—know best! Why, Auntie, 
you don’t know your own mind for 
two minutes together,” he said, with 
an air of levity. ‘‘ Come now, take 
it easy. We need not trouble Miss 
Scudamore with this business of 
ours.” 

‘*Oh, Tom!” cried the poor lady, 
““oo away, for heaven’s sake! It 
shall be none the worse for you—it 
will be better for you. I shall have 
it in my power to do something— 
at once. Oh, Tom! why will you 
torture me? [have never been crue! 
to you. I will meet you anywhere 
you please, and talk it all over; 
but, for pity’s sake, go now! Don’t 
come to Scudamore ;—anywhere but 
here.” 

He did not look at her. He 
showed no signs of being affected 
by her appeal. He looked at Amy 
—at her wondering, wistful face, 
and the paleness that had come over 
it; and, with his eye on her, he 
answered, slowly, ‘ Of all places in 
the world, it is to Scudamore I wish 
to come.” 

Mrs. Thomas drew herself apart 
from her young companion. She 
stood before him, trembling, crying, 
wringing her hands. “Oh, Tom! 
if I ever was good to you in my 
life—if I ever showed you any 
kindness—oh, Tom !—Tom!” 

He kept looking at Amy, 
not at her; and it was either be- 
cause of some regret in his look, 
or because she was absorbed in 
the question which was evidently 
so important,-but Amy felt no 
offence at his gaze. She did not 
much notice it, in fact. She 
watched with a keen sense that 
something momentous, something 
more than she could judge of, was 
involved. . 

“ Aunt, it is of no use speaking,” 
he said; “I am going with you; 
but perhaps, if you all please, it may 
be for good, and not for harm.” 
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That day was a memorable one at 
Scudamore— memorable ‘in more 
ways than one, and to more than 
one member of the household; for 
when Amy entered the drawing-room 
she found some one there who drove 
Mr. Tom Furness and all the rest 
of the world out of her head for 
five wonderful moments. He was 
sitting by her mother, but with his 
eyes fixed on the door, and a glad 
gleam in them as she appeared. He 
had been travelling for more than a 
year, and before he went away Amy 
had been too young to be disturbed 
in her tranquillity by a love-tale— 
so at least Rex Bayard thought. 
He did not know that he had any 
place beyond that of an old friend 
in Amy’s heart; but she knew, in 
some magical way, that she was 
queen of his, or at least possible 
queen. And here he was looking 


for her, making a special new world 


for her within the other. Every- 
thing else went out of Amy’s head ; 
she had to subdue her joy, her 
sweet consciousness, the flush of ex- 
quisite shy feeling that. came over 
her, to look as if she was “‘ very glad 
to see him again,” and no more—to 
behave herself; in short, as a girl 
trained under her mother’s eyes, in 
all the fine decorums of womanly 
self-restraint, ought to behave; lest 
he should see that her heart was 
beating, and the light in her eye 
dancing with this sudden, warm, 
unlooked-for flash of delight. 

She had sat down, keeping her 
mother between them, with a girl’s 
shy sweet artifice, taking refuge in 
Mrs. Scudamore’s shadow, and had 
been listening to his voice, asking 
him pleasant meaningless questions, 


for five minutes before she bethought | 


herself—five minutes she supposed 
—but time went quickly just then 
with Amy. Mrs. Scudamore, too, 


was cheered and brightened by Rex’s 
presence; she was looking almost 
like her former self ; the cloud had 
lightened off her face. For a mo- 
ment she had been overcast by the 
fear that Aunt Thomas was about 
to follow Amy into the room ; but 
when no one appeared, Mrs. Scuda- 
more opened her heart to the plea- 
sure of the moment. Poor heart! 
it had ached enough—this one 
moment it might surely take and 
rest. She talked as she had not 
talked for months. She seemed to 
have thrown off her burden—the 
shadow that hung over her. There 
were Rex’s travels to discuss, and all 
he had been doing. Now he was 
to settle down at home, and that too 
had to be discussed. Mrs. Scuda- 
more thrust her own miseries away 
from her. The young man had 
grown up at her knee, as it were; 
yet not young enough to be a child 
to her, with something rather of that 
half-way stage -between a son and 
a brother, which is so pleasant a 
relationship. He was a full-grown 
man, and so on her own level; and 
yet he was young, and was on her 
child’s level. How Mrs. Scudamore. 
brightened up? She would not: even 
allow herself to think of what might 
be coming ; she took the pleasure of 
the moment—the only one she had 
allowed herself to take for so long. 

“Oh!” said Amy, all at once, with 
a start. of recollection. Her mother 
looked at her, and before a word 
had been said, felt that this good 
moment was at an end. 

“What is it?’ she asked, with 
the greyness of. sudden pain falling 
in a moment over her animated face. 

“Qh, mamma, I beg your pardon, 
I forgot! and I wish I could have 
forgotten still,” said Amy, in a low, 
confused tone. ‘‘ Mamma, there is. 
some one in the library.” 
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“T know,” said Mrs. Scudamore, 
with a voice of despair. She put 
her two hands together as if to hold 
herself up ; or did she pray, sitting 
deadly still for one moment and no 
more, with her head a little lifted, 
her whole frame rigid? Then she 
drew a long heavy sigh, and then 
slowly, reluctantly rose from her 
chair, ‘“‘I must leave you now—for 
a—few minutes,” she said, and went 
out of the room as if she were going 
to her execution, with death already 
in her face. 

“Ts there anything wrong?” asked 
Bayard, amazed; is Mrs. Scuda- 
more ill? what has happened? May 
I know ?” 

Upon which poor Amy, who had 
been obliged to restrain herself so 
long, and who was now for the first 
time, since she awakened to all those 
unexpected troubles, by the side of 
one whose sympathy was certain 
—poor Amy suddenly covered her 
face with her hands, and fell a-cry- 
ing, overcome by the misery and the 
happiness together. One she could 
have borne, but the two together 
were more than she could bear. 

“Oh, I cannot tell—I cannot 
tell,” she said. ‘I think my heart 
will break ; I don’t know what is 
is, but it is killing mamma.” 

“Tell me what it is,” said the 
young lover, drawing close to her. 
‘To make it easier he told her some- 
thing else first—how he loved her, 
how he had thought of her wherever 
he went, how he hed come baek for 
her. It all came upon Amy like a 
sweet surprise, a delicious miracle ; 
and yet she knew it was coming, 
but only some time—not now. 

Thus there were two scenes going 
on within the agitated house, both 
of which penetrated down to the 
very depths of nature in the persons 
concerned. 
Scudamore was alone with Furness. 
She had sent Mrs. Thomas away, 
half in contempt, half in pity. 
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“Let me manage it my own way,” 
she said; “there can be nothing 
gained by your remaining—nothing 
but pain to yourself ;” and she had 
confronted the assailer all alone. 
She had brought against him every 
weapon that was in her power. 
She had set her face like a rock ; 
she had refused to believe what she 
knew in the depths of her heart 
must be true. She had not yielded, 
would not yield, her pretensions for 
a moment. She was carrying out 
her formula to the last letter. At 
the risk of her life, to the perfil of 
her soul, she would fight. this last 
supreme battle out. 

And then Mrs. Soudamore was 
taken by surprise all at once by an 
unexpected proposal he made to her 
—a. proposal to remove his opposi- 
tion altogether—to become as fast 
a friend as he had been an enemy, 
and to consent to everything she 
could wish. He made this pro- 
posal when she was in her fullest 
strain of opposition, denying and 
resisting everything. It had the 
strangest effect upon her. She had 
been fighting the battle of despair, 
though she had kept so brave a 
front ; and here was a way of escape. 
A sudden extraodinary pang of 
She had been 
on the strain so long, that escape 
seemed to her the greatest, the only 
good which life could give. Had 
the man meant falsely, he would 
have found out her weakness by 
this means. She sank into a chair, 
her nerves relaxed, a cry came from 
her heart; and though the next 
moment she braced herself to her old 
sternness, it was impossible to dis- 
guise that first movement of hope. 
Her eyes were dazzled and blinded by 
the prize held out to her—safety. 
It was not -herself she was thinking 
of, heaven knows ; for herself she 
felt it would be easy to go away 
and hide her stricken heart, and be 
heard of no more. But the children 
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—Charlie and his birthright—the 
girls and their honour—oh, what 
a temptation it was! She would 
have risked her soul to buy this 
deliverance, she had said. But the 
price asked for it was not her soul, 
nor her life—it was her child. 

“T feel as if I could worship 
her,” said Tom Furness. “ Give her 
to me, and I'll make her happy. I 
never saw any one like her. It’s a 
folly; for if I held out, I know we 
could have everything; but for her 
sake [ll give in. I'll consent to 
destroy the papers. I'll even take 
Auntie off your hands : I can manage 
that—so long as you'll give her to 
me ; with her just fortune, of course.” 

Mrs. Scudamore forgot herself in 
this wonderful sudden opening out 
of the darkness. ‘My child is the 
dearest thing I have in the world. I 
would give all I have rather than sa- 
crifice Amy,” she said. 

“How do you know it would 
sacrifice Amy? She was awfully 
civil—as civil as she could be, the 
first time I was here—and I'd make 
her a good husband. Iam as fond 
of her as any man could be. Id 
rather have her without a penny, 
than any girl I ever saw with a great 
fortune. Though, mind, I must 
have her fortune, too, for her own 
sake. Now, that’s my proposal. 
I'm acting like a fool, for I might 
have everything, and most likely her 
too; but it’s my fancy, and I mean 
to please my eye if I should grieve 
my heart. Now, this is what I pro- 
pose—if you accept, we're friends 
for ever: we'll make a bonfire of 
everything, and you’re my mother- 
in-law, whom I’m bound to defend; 
but if not-——-—” 

He stopped short with a tone of 
irritation, for Mrs. Scudamore had 
shuddered at the title. His mother: 
in-law! good heavens! but, on the 
other side, all the results surged up 
upon her, all the possibilities ; there 
was not one of the family but would 
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suffer—Charlie most bitterly and 
terribly, in such a way that he would 
be ruined before he began life; and 
Amy herself ‘would be miserably in- 
jured—it would be as good as a 
renunciation of-all prospects for her ; 
and even the little girls, the two in- 
nocent creatures in the nursery. It 
would be ruin, destruction, misery 
to all. She sat silent, with this pan- 
orama passing before her—forget- 
ting the man’s very presence.in the 
excitement of the offer he had made. 
What was it he asked ?—a sacrifice 
—a sacrifice bitter and sad, but such 
a sacrifice as had been made before 
now. An Iphigenia, an Andromeda, 
perhaps not so bad—not so bad! 
and to save the rest. And Amy was 
the kind of girl to make a sacrifice ; 
she could do it though it would 
rend her heart. Poor Mrs. Scuda- 
more had lived without love herself 
—it was a hideous life, and yet she 
had come through it, and had found 
a compensation in her children. 
She had done it without any grand 
motive ; but Amy’s motive would be- 
the sublimest that ever woman had,— 
to save her family, their honour, their 
credit, their very life. She gave 
him no answer as he stood there be- 
fore her, but she sat and pondered 
with a hot red flush upon her cheeks. 
Before she had half done thinking, 
he pressed her for an answer. How 
could she give an answer? How 
could she sacrifice her daughter ? and 
oh, how could she, how could she 
give up this possible escape ? 

‘* Stay,” she said, feebly, “ stay over 
to-night; I cannot give you an 
answer all at once. If you will stay 
and—dine—with us—in the even- 
ing I will tell you. Oh, it is a hard 
price—a bitter price!” 

“By Jove! you are complimen- 
tary,” he said; “but Pll stay all the 

It ig the only price I will 
take.” 

And, sighing, she went away from 
him, as sighing she had come. But 
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not so hopeless as when she had 
come—seeing one gleam of light 
through the darkness, seeing some 
hope. Amy had never been wooed 
as yet; how could any one tell what 
the girl’s fancy might be? And the 
man loved her in his way. And— 
it was the only hope. Now that 
there was a hope, Mrs. Scudamore 
seemed to become more and more 
sensible of the awful gulf on the brink 
of which she stood. It was not only 
ruin—it was more than that; more 
awful, more total destruction than 
anything which concerned worldly 
goods alone. She shuddered as she 
thought of it, now that it was pos- 
sible to escape. She left the man 
with her head full of his proposal, 
and went back to the drawing-room. 
But Amy and her lover had strayed 
away out of the room, and therefore 


Mrs. Scudamore’s terrible hope was’ 


not brought to an end. She went 
and shut herself up in her own room, 
and brooded over it. That one 
should suffer to deliver many was a 
rule of the universe. The first and 
greatest who had ever borne the 
name of man had done it; and so 
many after Him had done it. To 
suffer vicariously.for some one else 
that some one else might go free, 
why, it was nothing unusual; it 
was a law of the world; and Amy 
was the girl to do it. She would 
never hesitate to do it. She would 
accept it as natural and fit that she 
should suffer to save her family, as 
her mother felt she herself would 
have done had she been in her place. 
Amy would do it; and oh, was it 
possible, was there peace beyond 
this raging storm which enveloped 
her life? Would this. hurricane 
pass over? and was it possible that 
again everything would be as it had 
been? But no; alas! never could 
these three months be_ obliterated ; 
neither tears nor blood could wash 
out the mark; but it might be cov- 
ered over, covered for ever, so that 
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no one should guess where it had 
been. 

Mrs. Scudamore remained in her 
room till dinner. She did not think 
again about Rex Bayard. No doubt, 
she thought—if she thought at all— 
that he had gone long ago. She had 
imagined once—was it a hundred 
years ago?—that her pretty Amy 
was very fair and sweet in the young 
man’s eyes. But what were such 
levities as a boy’s or a girl’s fancy 
to her now? She did not even 
think of that in the agitation and 
excitement -of this moment. Rex 
Bayard passed from her mind altc- 
gether; and when Amy ran up late 
to dress, and would have come to 
her mother with her confession, Mrs. 
Scudamore sent her away hastily. 

“You are very late,” she said. “TI 
will speak to you after dinner, Amy ; 
there is no time now. It was 
thoughtless, very thoughtless to be 
so late. How could you tell what I 
might have to talk to you about? 
But make haste; there is no time to 
lose.” 

She did not observe Amy’s bril- 
liant cheek, not her eyes dewy and 
abashed with happiness. Happi- 
ness! Mrs. Scudamore had forgotten 
how it looked. Her heart was very 
sore, and throbbing with feverish 
pain. She was in haste now to go 
down again to see the man whg had 
so much in his power, and who was 
willing to save her—to see him 
again, and to persuade herself that 
Amy might be brought to endure 
him, that the child would not be 
wretched: he was young, he was 
well-looking enough, and he adored 
her. Surely Amy would do it. 
She was such a child—so yielding, 
so facile, so dutiful. Surely she 
would do it; and the bargain would 
be made, and safety and honour 
bought and paid for. Amy had 
seen nobody—she would have no 
terrible comparison to make in her 
mind between him and others. She 
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had never been wooed before ; and 
probably the strange new gift of 
love thus bestowed upon her might 
touch the child’s heart, and she 
would be not, at least, very unhappy. 
Not unhappy—pleased, perhaps, 
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and flattered—her vanity, if not her 
heart, contended. Oh, if this only 
might be the case! For surely Amy 
would do it—of that there could be 
no doubt. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Scudamore was taken aback 
—she could scarcely have told why 
—by the appearance of Rex Bayard 
in the drawing room when she came 
down to dinner. It is true he was 
an old friend, and sufficiently inti- 
mate in the house to stay to dinner 
without a very formal invitation ; but 
still the sight of him annoyed her. 
She had come down late, as she 
generally did now, and the whole 
party were there, so that no imme- 
diate explanation could be offered. 

“T asked him to stay, mamma,” 
said Amy, timidly whispering in 
herear. | 

“ Oh, it is quite right,” said Mrs. 
Scudamore, coldly. She was not 
angry, but she was put out; for 
her own guest, the man she had 
asked to stay, was by this unexpected 
step put to such a disadvantage as 
his patroness in this terrible emer- 
gency would have done much to save 
him from. It does not always 
happen that high family and good 
blood stamp themselves upon either 
countenance or bearing of their pos- 
sessors—indeed it is as common as 
not that the reverse is the case; 
and a stranger generally finds it 
hard to tell which is the peer and 
which is the plebeian. But there 
are cases in which the difference is 
as strongly marked as the highest 
idealism could require; and Rex 
Bayard was as near the typical 
representation of an English ‘gentle- 
man a§ it is easy to find. His ease 
and perfect good-breeding showed 
at once, as by an illumination, the 
awkardness, the forced familiarity 


which was not easy, the preten- 

sion and vulgarity of the other. 

They brought each other out, as a 

painter would sayy Tom Furness 

had never been so much Tom Fur- 

ness the attorney, Tom Furness 

the would-be swell, as Rex’s appear- 

ance by his side made him; and 

Sir Reginald Bayard had never 
looked so perfect a jils de croisé as ~ 
he did with Tom’s shadow bringing 

him into full relief. This was all 

Mrs. Scudamore thought of for the 

moment ; but it was énough to add 
a shade of additional annoyance to 
the bitter conflict of misery in her 
heart. She avoided Rex, she could 
not tell why, with a feeling of irri- 
tation which was uncontrollable. 

His mere presence did it. Why 

was he here, making the contrast 
visible, tempting Amy to vain com- 
parisons ? Comparisons every way 
vain; for was not Tom Furness 
Amy’s fate ? Whom else could she 
marry ? Mrs. Scudamore felt that 
she could not, dared not, permit her 
child to enter a spotless honourable 
family. She could marry no one 
except this man. To this point her 
thoughts had already come. She 
made Rex walk into dinner with 
Mrs. Thomas, to his wonder and 
dismay, and took with a shudder 
the arm of the other. 

“It’s to be a bargain, I hope,” 
her odious companion said to her. 
audibly, as they went from one 
room to another; and Rex looked 
back at her over his shoulder with 
the most curious, wondering, wist- 
ful look. He, too, wished to speak 
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to her. If it had but been any 
night but this ! 

He did manage to speak to her 
during dinner, which terrible meal 
seemed to the miserable woman as 
if it would never end. “May I 
see you for two minutes in the li- 
brary before I leave ?’ Rex whis- 
pered. ‘*Oh yes!” she said, dully. 
She did not even ask herself what 
hecould want. For the rest, Mr. 
Tom Furness filled up all the gaps 
during dinner with his mere pre- 
sence. He was contemptuously joc- 
ular to his aunt, admiringly familiar 
to Amy, and, though she awed him, 
took an air of bon camarade with 
Mrs. Scudamore, which humbled her 
more than anything she had yet 
encountered. ‘‘ You and I know 
better,” he would say, appealing to 
her; ‘‘ we are up to all that sort of 
thing, you and I,” with an insuffer- 
able nod of complaisance and assur- 
ance. How dreadful it was! The 
dinner seemed to last a year; and 
even when they left there was Amy 


with a little important face looking 
at her, as if she too knew something. 


What could the child know? She 
could not have divined, surely could 
not suspect, the fate which was com- 
ing on herself. 

“TI hope you will not judge poor 
Tom hardly,” said Mrs. Thomas, when 
they had got to the drawing-room. 
It was rarely that she addressed of 
her own accord the mistress of the 
house; but to-night her womanish 
sense had perceived her nephew’s 
inappropriateness in this place, and 
she could not refrain from an apol- 
ogy. ‘‘He has not been used to i, 
end he was a little excited—and 
anxious to please—and afraid——” 

““He does very well,” said Mrs. 
Scudamore. ‘“ There is nothing to 
make excuses for. I think he did 
perfectly well.” 

‘* You are very kind, I am sure,” 
said Mrs. Thomas, retreating back 
into a corner almost out of sight. 
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Oh, how kind mamma is! thought 
Amy to herself. Though she looks 
a little stern at times, how good she 
is! for if there ever was a horrible, 
wretched, shocking And then 
the girl came and fluttered. about 
her mother, watching to make sure 
that Aunt Thomas was out of the 
way, and scheming, with panting 
breath and beating heart, how she 
was to begin her tale. Her move- 
ments caught her mother’s eye, and 
chafed her in her irritated condition. 
“Amy, pray sit down,” she said, 
fretfully ; “ you worry one so with 
your restlessness.” And thus poor 
Amy subsided too, not daring to 
speak. 

“Tf you please, ma'am,” said 
Woods, “Sir Reginald is waiting in 
the library,” and he held the door 
solemnly open to admit Tom Fur- 
ness, who appeared behind him. 
Amy sprang up and kissed her mo- 
ther as she went out. She did not 
explain herself, and Mrs. Scudamore 
asked no questions. But oh! to be 
left here with this man, while Rex 
was pleading his cause so near! 
Fortunately, however, Amy thought, 
with a smile in her eyes, Rex’s cause 
would not want much pleading. 
Mamma was fond of him, too— 
mamma had known him all his life 
—mamma had been fond of his mo- 
ther. To plead that cause would be 
no hard matter. But yet Amy could 
not but wonder what her mother 
would say. Would she be sorry to 
think that she was going to lose her 
child? Would she say they were 
both too young? Would she scold 
him for speaking to Amy first; or 
would she give him a motherly kiss, 
and send him to fetch her? The 
gir!’s mind was full of these thoughts 
when she was left alone with Mrs. 
Thomas and her nephew, and her 
impatience and abstraction wére evi- 
dent. ‘My dear, I am afraid you 
are not well,” said Aunt Thomas, 
putting down to her nephew's ac- 
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count the cloudy look which had 
come over the young face she was 
beginning to love. ‘“ Miss Amy is 
thinking of some one,” said Mr. Tom 
Furness, with an attempt at raillery, 
which he accomplished with even 
more awkwardness than his wont ; 
for though he thought it gallant, and, 
indeed, his duty to be jocular and 
make innuendoes, he had too much 
awe of Amy to be at ease in the at- 
tempt. ‘Thanks; Iam quite well,” 
she said, growing red, with a hau- 
teur which he had not yet seen in 
her. What she would have given 
to get rid of the two!—to rush 
away from them and await some- 
where in the silence her mother’s 
decision—or rather, as she herself 
put it, wait till her mother should 
send for her. But that was impos- 
sible. She had to remain, and to 
be civil to them, listening to every 
sound, and feeling every muffled 
movement or voice which was 


half audible in the distance going 
through her heart. 


Mrs. Scudamore went to the li- 
brary to meet Rex without having 
once realised what it was he might 
have to say to her. She moved 
about in such a cloud of her own 
trouble—an atmosphere of secret, 
all-absorbing, personal care — that 
she had lost all insight into other 
people’s feelings. She moved along 
dully, not roused even by the thought 
that it was a strange thing for Rex 
Bayard to seek an interview with 
her. Her imagination was too busy 
with her own affairs to have any 
leisure for speculation on such a 
subject. He came up to her eagerly 
when she entered the library, and 
took her hand in both of his. He 
looked into her face anxiously, try- 
ing to read its expression. “‘ Dear 
Mrs. Scudamore,” he said, “you 
know what I want to say to you. 
I am sure you know.” 

**T don’t know, indeed,” she said, 
and then suddenly started like one 
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awakened. The words were true 
when she said them; but by the 
time he had received them they had 
become untrue. She gave a great 
start—her heart began to beat—she 
confronted him as she might have 
confronted her enemy; but she did 
not say another word. She left it 
to him to speak. 

“Ts it so?” he said, with surprise 
anda shade of regret. ‘“ How stupid 
T must be then! how little I must 
have made myself known! Mrs. 
Scudamore, I want to ask you for 
Amy. I have loved her ever since 
she was a child. She is the only 
one I have ever dreamt of as my 
wife. You know all about me, as 
well as Ido myself. There are no 
explanations to make, except that 
I love her dearly, dearly—and she 
says she loves me. I am so happy 
I can’t talk about it. Why should 
you tuyn away? I will not carry 
her away to the end of the world. 
She will always be near you—here 
—next house, as it were. Mother, 
don’t turn away from me. I want 
a mother, too, as well as a wife. 
Are you angry? Have I taken you 
by surprise-?” 

Mrs. Scudamore kept her face 
turned away. She drew from his 
the hand he had taken, and with 
the other put him away from her. 
‘“No more—no more,” she eried. 
“Yes; I am taken by surprise—I 
am—angry. No; I am not angry, 
Sir Reginald, for you do my daughter 
a great honour; but it cannot be 
—it can never be.” 

He stood amazed where she had 
left him, while she went to the 
table and sat down, turning from 
him, leaning her head on her hands. 
He stood there, in the centre of the 
room, petrified. “Sir Reginald! 
a great honour !’’ he cried to him- 
self, with an amazement which no 
words could express ; and for the first 
moment he thought she was mad; 
nothing else seemed: possible to ex 
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plain it. He thought that this 
must be the explanation of all that 
had troubled his Amy—her mother 
must be mad. God help her! it 
was a terrible calamity; but yet it 
was not despair, as this would be 
could he believe her to be in her 
senses. He hurried after her to 
where she had seated herself. He 
laid his hand softly upon her arm. 

“Dear Mrs. Scudamore” he 
said. 

She shook him off; she “waved 
him away from her; she seemed as 
though she would have risen again 
and left him: and then suddenly 
turning round, she caught his hand 
in her own, and wrung it with a pas- 
sionate painful clasp. ‘ Rex,” she 
cried, two hot tears dropping out of 
her eyes—“ Rex, don’t torture me; 
don’t ask me any more. I would 
give her to you sooner than to any 
one in the world, but I caanot—I 
cannot. Don’t ask me again, for the 
love of God. Go away, and think 
of Amy no more.’ 

She was so profonndly agitated 
that he dared not answer her. He 
stood by her, softly touching her 
shoulder, trying to soothe her, half 
distracted, yet not without hope 
still. Something was the matter 
with her, with her brain or her 
health. She could not mean this 
in sober earnest. The very passion 
of her words showed that something 
excited her; and what was there to 
excite her in his most natural love 
for her child? So he stood by her, 
soothing her, waiting till she was 
calm. When Mrs. Scudamore per- 
ceived this she made an effort to 
command herself. 

‘Dear Rex,” she said, as calmly 
as she could, ‘you think I am 
excited, and that I do not mean 
this. You must think I am mad 
even to turn so from my friend’s 
son—from you whom I have loved 
all your life; but I am not mad. 
' Oh, would te’God that I were! 
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Something has happened that makes 
your marriage with Amy impossible 
—impossible! You must under- 
stand that. It is not with my will 
I say it—it breaks my heart. But 
it must be said. Impossible either 
now or at any other time, whatever 
you may suffer, or even she—im- 
possible. Rex, it is not with my 
will.” 

“But why ?” he cried, still unbe- 
lieving. “This is mere madness— 
folly ; in heaven’s name, why ?” 

“T cannot t2ll you,” she said. 

And now it was his turn to be 
angry. He dropped her hand, 
which he had been holding. ‘ You 
must tell me,” he cried. “I will 
never agree to such a mysterious 
dismissal. I have a right to know 
what it is.” 

“ And I say, if it should cost me 
my life, you shall never know.” 

She had risen to irritation again ; 
it was easier to be angry than to 
yield to any other feeling. In the 
depths of her soul there lay a sourd 


irritation with everything and all 
the world. 
“T refuse to accept your decision,” 


he cried. ‘What! I am‘to be 
made miserable, and my darling’s 
heart broken, without a reason. 
You tell me calmly we are to be 
separated—and for ever ——”’ 

“Do I tell you calmly?’ she 
said, with a miserable smile. ‘ But 
there has been enough of this. Go 
away, if you have any respect left 
for me. Leave me, and leave the 
house, as soon as you can. There 
is nothing but misery here.” 

But he would not leave her; he 
stayed, and implored, and upbraided, 
and implored again, till her brain 
was burning and her heart breaking. 
When he went away at last, it was 
in a passion of rage and misery. He 
was so wild in his disappointment 
and pain, that though he had strug- 
gled with her for leave to see Amy 
again, he rushed away without ask- 
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ing for her at last, not trusting him- 
self to seek an interview. Mrs. 
Scudamore went back to the draw- 
ing-room alone. She had been a 
long time gone, and the miserable 
look in poor Amy’s eyes, when she 
lifted them at her mother’s entrance 
and saw that no one else was com- 
ing, went to the distracted woman’s 
heart. The other terrible candidate 
for Amy’s favour was standing in 
front of the girl, talking to her, try- 
ing to make himself agreeable, with 
a pertinacity which made Mrs. Scud- 
amore sick with anger, but which 
fell dull, upon Amy’s abstracted 
senses. She was wholly absorbed 
in the strain of listening for sounds 
outside the room; and though she 
made wide answers, yes and no, and 
tried to keep a smile upon her face, 
she scarcely heard what Tom Furness 
was saying. He was horrible to 
her from the fact that he was there, 
but not from any other cause. Aunt 
Thomas was looking on with very 
vivid attention, watching, seeing in 
some degree what it meant; but 
Aunt Thomas did not know how 
Mrs. Scudamore had been occupied, 
and consequently was not aware of 
the worst complication of all. 

“ Amy, I am very tired. If Mrs. 
Thomas will excuse me,” said Mrs. 
Scudamore, “I think I shall go to 
bed. Come with me; [have some- 
thing to say to you, dear.” 

“Has Sir. Reginald gone?” asked 
Aunt Thomas, beginning to perceive 
the possibility of further trouble. 

“Yes, he has gone,” said Mrs. 
Scudamore, with a deep sigh. 

Common sight seemed to be fail- 
ing her. She saw the others dimly ; 
but without looking at Amy, she 
saw the misery, the wonder, the 
despair in her eyes. She held out 
her hand, and they went out of the 
room together. They were both 
beyond the reach of ordinary civili- 
ties—too much agitated, too un- 
happy, to think of good-nights. 
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This was a want of decorum which 
their guest was very quick to note. 
He called out after them, ‘ Good- 
night, ladies,” half angry, half con- 
temptuous. “They don’t stand 
upon any ceremony,” he said, when 
the door closed upon them —‘ they 
and their Sir Reginald.” And he 
began to walk about the room, 
fuming. Mrs. Thomas came up to 
him from her corner. The poor 
woman was keeping a very hard 
command over herself. 

“Tom,” she said, solemnly ; “ oh, 
Tom! you thought I was good to 
you once——” 

‘“* Bah !” said he. 

“But it isn’t bah! Your mother 
and all of them were very hard on 
me; they thought I had disgraced 
the family; and then when you 
found out this—— Tom, look into 
your own heart, and tell me. Since 
we began struggling for my rights, 
as you call them—have we ever been 
happy since ?” 


“ Auntie, you’re afool. Whowas 


talking of being happy?’ he re- 
plied. 
“T have not,” she said, simply. 
“Do ‘you think it’s nice for me to 
be here, an interloper, poisoning the 
very air that poor woman breathes ?” 
“Then why the deuce do you do 


it?’ cried the man. ‘It’s your own 
fault. Turn them out and be done 
with it. You can if you like.” 

“And ruin the children!” she 
cried. “Tom, oh Tom, listen to 
me! Like this, we shall never have 
a bldssing on anything wedo. Let 
us take money and go away, and 
leave them at peace. She'll give 
money—enough to set you up; 
enough to make you comfortable. 
Oh Tom if I ever was good to you 
in my life——” 

“ Aunt, you're a fool,” he said 
again, sharply. “Go to bed. Leave 
them at peace—a likely thing! 
Take money? Oh yes, Ill take 
money, and more than money. She 
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knows what I will take. Auntie, 
hold your tongue, and go to bed.” 

That was the end of one appeal. 
Another was being made in Mrs. 
Scudamore’s room with the door 
locked, and Amy at her mother’s 
knee listening to her fate. It was 
as fate that the sentence was pro- 
nounced. Rex was sent away never 
to return. It was impossible—im- 
possible! Mrs. Scudamore said. 
Neither now nor ever could he be 
allowed to come back. Amy had 
been kneeling anxious and unhappy 
by her mother’s side. At this she 
sank down softly in her despair, 
which yet was more consternation 
than despair. And she too, with her 
white lips, with her eyes hollowed 
out, and shining as from two white 
caves, demanded why ? 

“T cannot tell you why,” the 
mother cried. “ Amy, listen to me. 
That has come to you which comes 
only to a few in this world. Oh, 
my darling, listen—listen!. would 
God that it was me instead! -but I 
can do nothing, only you can do it. 
Don’t you think Mary would have 
died a thousand times, if she could, 
rather than her Son ?”’ 

“Oh, mother, what 
mean 2” 

“Amy, Amy,” cried the miserable 
woman, with her lip at the child's 
ear, ‘you are one of those that 
must be a sacrifice—a whole sacri- 
fice, what they called a burnt-offer- 
ing. My best child, my dearest. 
Amy, Ijam going to kill you, mr I 
love you best.” 

‘“* Mother !” 

She thought her mother had gone 
mad; nothing else could explain it. 
She thought she was about to be 
literally killed, there where she sat, 
at the feet of her natural protector. 
The last supreme passion of love and 
valour came into Amy’s heart. She 
did not shrink a hair’s-breadth, but 
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held up her white face ready to en- 
dure all things. She looked up like 
Isaac, without a thought of self-de- 
fence. 

“You think I am mad,” said Mrs. 
Scudamore. ‘Oh, if I were but 
mad! Amy, there is only one that 
can do it. You can save us all from 
disgrace and ruin. You can save his 
living to Charlie, my honour to me, 
an honest name to yourself and the 
rest. Without you we are outcasts, 
nameless, houseless. Amy, nothing 
we have is ours, unless you will pay 
the price. Amy, everything rests 
on you.” 

‘** Nameless—houseless ? our hon- 
our—all we have? Oh, what do you 
mean ?—what do you mean ?” cried 
Amy. ‘Mother, if I am to do this, 
I ought to. know, at least.” 

“That is the worst,” she cried. 
“You must do it, and you must 
not know. Oh, if I could die and 
spare you! but my dying would do 
no good. It is only you, only you. 
Amy, this is what I have to ask 
of you, my own. To sacrifice your- 
self for your family—to save us at 
the cost of yourself—without know- 
ing why. Oh, my child, can you do 
it? will you do it ? without knowing 
why ?” 

Amy was little more than a child. 
She had all a child’s sublime confi- 
dence in her natural guides; she 
had not begun to think of any rights 
of her own ; and she was full of that 
intense submission of innocence 
which makes a child’s deathbed, a 
child’s martyrdom, so rapturous and 
so wonderful. She said, with her 
white lips, “‘I have always obeyed 
you, mamma. I will do whatever 
you say now.” 

But she had to be carried to her 
room insensible, and laid on her bed 
like a marble figure, like one dead, 
when she heard what the nature of 
the sacrifice was. 
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Things went on badly enough at 
Scudamore that autumn. Amy con- 
sented to the sacrifice, as her mother 
knew she would. And Mr. Tom 
Furness became a constant guest. 
It was an arrangement over which 
Mrs. Thomas shook her head, and 
against which she had protested, but 
in vain, to both the mother and the 
lover; but he and she were both 
steadfast. Mrs. Scudamore was almost 
more feverishly anxious than he to 
conclude the matter. But Charlie 
had not yet come home, and the 
whole household regarded his arri- 
val with a certain vague apprehen- 
sion.’ He would soon be twenty- 
one. He knew nothing of the mys- 
tery which oppressed all the rest of 
the house, and the chances were that 
Mr. Furness would be very far from 
gaining his approbation. Neither 
had Mrs. Scudamore been able to 
screw her courage to the point of 
consulting the lawyer on the subject. 
She had asked Mr. Pilgrim to come 
to Scudamore at Christmas, when 
Charlie would be at home, and then 
she had said to herself the struggle 
would be made once for all. She 
livedj in a painful state of excite- 
ment, able to settle to nothing, try- 
ing to shut her eyes to the look of 
misery on Amy’s white face, trying 
to be unconscious of her failing 
health and patient suffering. The 
girl had been crushed all at once by 
the sudden weight thrown upon her. 
She had yielded—what could she do 
else? but it had crushed her alto- 
gether. She had no training in 
suffering, no preparation to bear it, 
and she succumbed. She felt sure 
she was going to die—a certain so- 
lemnity of feeling came over her. 
She thought of herself as on the 
brink of the grave. What did it 
matter for a few weeks or a few 
months whether she was happy or 


miserable. She would be happy in 
heaven when the end came, and 
would have done her duty, arid that 
end could not be far off. 

Perhaps Amy was not entirely 
miserable in these thoughts. To 
die young, when your life has been 
but short, as hers had been, is not 
terrible. It is rather sweet to the 
imagination. She thought of it, 
and of the grave covered with vio- 
lets, which would soon be hers, with 
a youthful exaltation of feeling, 
which was as much joy as grief. 
And she would have saved her fami- 
ly. She would be as Iphigenia, nay, 
almost as Christ himself. She 
would die, thus getting rid of all 
misery, and they would be saved. She 
wrote tender, sweet, religious letters 
to all her friends, telling them that 
‘** it was borne in upon her” that she 
was to die young. She wrote one 
heart-rending letter to poor Rex. 
She was kind to Tom Furness even, 
and very gentle, though she shrank 
from him; and she had made up her 
mind how she was to meet Charlie, 
how she was to say it was her own 
choice, how she was to refuse all re- 
lief from her engagement. It was 
all settled. The only thing that 
grieved her in her resigned, and, 
as it were, dying state, was that her 
mother avoided her, and could not 
bear to behold the sacrifice she had 
exacted. This was a little hard on 
poor Amy, but she accepted it like 
the rest. She made pictures to her- 
self of her mother stealing out to 
weep over her grave, of how they 
would miss her in the house, of how 
they would say Amy liked this and 
that, and hold trifles sacred for her 
sake. All this was a pleasure to 
her, though it is so strange to say so; 
and on account of the gentle early 
death which was coming, she felt it 
possible to put up with her fate. 
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Charlie for his part had been ab- 
sorbed in his college life, and had 
thought but little of home. He had 
received one indignant, enraged 
letter from Rex Bayard, which half 
amused, half annoyed him. In it 
Rex informed him that he had been 
accepted by Amy, but sent away by 
her mother. ‘ You must be dream- 
ing, or she must be out of her mind,” 
Charlie had written back cheerfully 
in return; ‘ but never mind, old fel- 
low, have patience only till I get 
home again.” He had-no doubt 
whatever of being able to set every- 
thing right when he got home. _Evi- 
dently things were at sixes and sevens 
there for want of him—so the young 
man thought ; but when he got back 
— And then Charlie forgot all 
about home, and made himself quite 
happy with his friends. 

These three months were very 
dreary to all in the house. Furness 
went and came continually, and 
when he thought that Amy repelled 
him ever so little, he went and 
threatened her mother, and declared 
it would all come to nothing, and 
that she never meant her daughter 
to marry him. ‘The whole house 
began to fear those visits. The ser- 
vants complained, and Jasper gave 
warning. Even Woods would have 
done so, but that he was, he said, 
attached to the family, and meant 
to see this business out. Mrs. 
Thomas wept and shook her head 
from the time Tom Furness entered 
the house till he left it. The chil- 
dren avoided him, for he teased them. 
And poor Amy tried to be kind to 
him. She was the only one at Scuda- 
more who did not hate him. She 
tried to be kind, and would not 
allow herself to hate. 

All this went on till Christmas ; 
but it is impossible to tell with 
what sinking yet swelling hearts 
the women of the house looked 
forward to the arrivals which they 
expected. Charlie came one day 
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and Mr. Pilgrim came the next. 
Mr. Tom Furness was there, to 
Charlie’s immense astonishment. 
He sought his mother out the very 
first evening and remonstrated, 
“Why do you bring that fellow 
here? Aunt Thomas is very well, 
but I don’t see that we are 
bound to be complaisant to her 
friends——” 

“Don’t let us speak of him now 
—to-morrow,” Mrs. Scudamore had 
said. ‘To-morrow I have some- 
thing to tell you about him; but 
for heaven’s sake be civil to- 
night!” 

“Tf I do it will be a hard strug- 
gle, I can tell you,” said Charlie ; 
but yet he did restrain himself as 
well as he knew how, though the 
fellow’s familiarity, his evident ac- 
quaintance with the house, and 
especially his tone to Amy, made 
her brother furious. And Amy 
looked like a ghost and kept out 
of his way. He was very uncom- 
fortable, for he could not make it 
out. ‘‘Scudamore don’t look a bit 
like itself—everything seems at 
sixes and sevens,” he said to Aunt 
Thomas. She was the only one 
who was not changed, and the chief 
comfort he had. . 

Next day Mrs. Scudamore called 
her son and the newly -arrived 
lawyer to the library, and told them 
her intentions about her daughter. 
If she had thrown a bombshell be- 
tween them they could not have 
been more surprised. ‘There was a 
terrible scene, Charlie and his mo- 
ther defying each other mutually. 
“T will not allow it,” he said. 
“And I have settled it all,” she 
answered, with an appearance of 
calm. The lawyer tried to remon- 
strate, but it was in vain; and 
Amy was sent for, and with a face 
like death solemnly answered that 
it was of her own will that she 
was going to marry Mr. Furness. 
“It is my own choice,” she said, 
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crossing her hands on her breast. 
The men gazed at her with mingled 
awe and doubt. Her aspect was 
that of a martyr, but she smiled as 
she spoke. She would not give any 
one an excuse for interfering; no 
tear came to her eye, no quiver to 
her voice. ‘I shall die soon, and 
what will it matter?’ she was say- 
ing to herself. 

After this scene it may be sup- 
posed that life was not more pleas- 
ant at Scudamore. Charlie and his 
mother did not exchange a word 
for two or three days; and Furness 
obtruded his hateful presence upon 
her, asking for continual interviews, 
pressing for the marriage. Mrs. 
Scudamore herself had been anxi- 
ous to hasten it till now—but now 
she took fright, or was seized with 
sudden reluctance. Her child was 
so young; she was ailing and 
wanted care; and summer “surely 
was soon enough. She resisted the 
last decision with feverish force. 
She would not fix the day. Amy, 


when appealed to, grew paler still, 


but said, “When they pleased ;” 
and her mother struggled alone for 
delay. She had not an easy an- 
tagonist to meet; he had grown 
careless in his power over her—he 
began to address her roughly even 
in the presence of others, to warn 
her that she had better not provoke 
him, that the consequences might be 
such as she would not care to face. 
Her life became a burden to her in 
those dreadful days. She dared not 
order him to leave her house, as it 
was often on her lips to do. She 
dared not appeal to Charlie, or even 
permit him to.’suspect that this 
man whom she had chosen for her 
son-in-law was already her tyrant. 
She even, heaven help her, kept up 
the quarrel with her son that he 
might not find out the persecution 
to which she was exposed. 

But one day this state of affairs 
came to an end. There had been a 
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stormy discussion in the morning, 
and Mrs. Scudamore, driven to her 
last resources, had promised a final 
answer in the afternoon. She was 
in the library once more, and her 
persecutor came in and joined her 
through the window which was 
open. It was one of those mild, 
warm, languid days which some- 
times occur in the middle of winter, 
which people call unseasonable yet 
enjoy. There was an enormous fire 
as usual in the library, and the 
window had been opened in conse- 
quence. Tom Furness came in by 
it with his hands in his pockets and 
his hat on his head. If he conde- 
scended to remove the latter it was 
more for his own comfort than out 
of any respect to her. He began 
to speak almost before he got into 
the room,—‘t Now, look here,” he 
said, “ old lady—I hope you've 
made up your mind. I am not 
going to be kept hanging on like 
this, month after month. [ve told 
you so. By Jove! I believe you 
want to leave me in the lurch after 
all.’ 

“You have my word,” said Mrs. 
Scudamore, haughtily. 

“Your word; oh, and a great 
deal of good that will dome! I 
want Amy’s word—do you under- 
stand! I want no more vague 
general promises. If your part of 
the bargain is not to be kept, nei- 
ther shall mine. Would you like 
to hear once more, just to leave no 
manner of doubt on the subject 
what I can do——” 

“You will drive me mad,” said 
Mrs. Scudamore. ‘‘How dare you 
stand and threaten me thus at the 
open window; how can you tell 
who may hear you? and do you 
know, if you are overheard—if this 
slander is once spoken in anybody’s 
ears but mine, that you lose all your 
power ?” 

He turned his back to the win- 
dow with a careless laugh. ‘ Not 
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much fear of any one hearing,” he 
said. ‘ We are not such agreeable 
society that people should follow 
us about to listen. But just look 
here. You know what will happen 
if I choose to speak. You know 
you have no more right to be mis- 
tress here than your housekeeper 
has; you know you are not fit com- 
pany for decent folks, and your 
children aint Scudamores any more 
than I am. You may thank an 
honest man for taking a girl with- 
out a name into his house. You 
know as well as [——” 

He had gone so far as this with- 
out looking at her. Now, quite 
suddenly, she caught his eye, and 
made him start. She was standing 
with her lips apart, the breath, as 
it were, frozen between them, as 
if she had tried to cry out and 
could not—her eyes dilated, fixed 
on something behind him, and deep 
lines of anguish about her mouth. 
Her hands were half uplifted ‘in 
wonder, or appealing to some one, 
he could not tell which. In that 
attitude of agony, with pain written 
deep all over her, she stood as if 
petrified, unable to move—a figure 
of ice or stone. 

He was frightened by her aspect, 
though he did not understand it; 
and, at the same time, he became 
aware that something had darkened 
the air behind him; he turned 
round hastily to see what it meant. 

This was what it meant. He 
had but begun to speak when Mrs. 
Scudamore, ‘lifting up her eyes, saw 
a shadow behind her. Then, dumb 
with horror, she had seen Charlie 
suddenly appear at the window. 
He stood still, and she in her misery 
could not move, she could not cry 
out. She stood and gazed wildly at 
him, paralysed with boundless and 
hopeless despair. 

““You have been listening, have 
you?’ said Tom Furness, with a 
sharp laugh. ‘“ Well, you have been 


wondering what attraction I had. 
Now you know.” 

He had no time to say another 
word. Before he knew he was so 
much as threatened, he flew out of 
the window doubled together like a 
piece of goods. 

“There’s for insulting my mother,” 
the young fellow shouted at the top 
of his voice ; “‘and there’s for Amy, 
and there’s for myself. Did you 
think you could frighten me ?” 

“Oh, Charlie!’ Mrs. Scudamore 
cried, wildly. But Charlie paid no 
heed. He took up Furness’s hat 
and tossed it after him. He closed 
the window loudly with a certain 
violence. He was trembling with 
excitement and the thrill of this 
discovery, and he had not spoken 
to his mother for three days before. 

“Now tell me what it is,” he 
said, peremptorily. ‘This fellow 
has bullied and frightened you. I 
suppose there must be something 
to build upon. What is it? You 
must tell me now.” 

Mrs. Scudamore wavered for a 
moment. How could she tell him ? 
She had been almost glad in her 
terror to see her persecutor flying 
thus out of her sight. She had 
been proud of her boy and his young 
vehemence and indignation; but 
now once more she was struck dumb; 
a great blinding horror came over 
her. Tell him her own shame and 
his! She could not doit. It would 
be better even, she felt, that he 
should hear it from Furness—from 
any one rather than herself. 

“T cannot—I cannot!” she cried, 
covering her face with her hands. 
Was it indeed all over now? or 
could she make one effort still—one 
mad attempt to regain the friendship 
of her persecutor? “You don’t 
know what you have done,” she 
cried, wildly ; ‘‘ he is the best friend 
we have. Let me speak to him, 
Charlie. Say you are sorry, for 
the love of God!” 
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“J think it must be for the love 
of the devil,” he said, sadly, ‘‘ who 
only eould make divisions among 
us like this. Mother, can you trust 
me so little? With my will you 
shall never speak to that miserable 
rascal again. ‘l'ell me, your son.” 

“T cannot—I cannot!” she cried, 
raising a ghastly face to his, in 
which supplication and despair 
were blended. Charlie was. half 
crazed with the obstinate mystery 
that wrapped her round. ‘He did 
not stop to think: he rushed out of 
the room to solve it in his own way. 
Even this was a relief to his mother. 
She, sat supporting her deathlike 
face in her hands, with her eyes 
fixed on the door by which he had 
disappeared. It was over: he would 
know all; but at least not from her. 
‘here was a pause in which the 
whole world seemed to stand still. 
She did not breathe. Silence, awful 
as fate, was in her miserable heart, 
and in the house which was hers 
no longer, which she must leave in 
ruin and shame. 

But she kept her senses when the 
door opened, though the figures 
which came in were as ghosts to 
her. Even then, in her stupor, it 
gave her a pang to see her boy lead- 
ing that woman—that woman, 
through whom, she said to_her- 
self, it had all come. Mrs. Thomas 
was crying, as usual—crying! She 
wondered vaguely how any one 
could weep at such a moment;—a 
child does it for some trifle; but 
now 

“T will say nothing till she gives 
me leave,” said Mrs. Thomas, among 
her sobs. ‘If I was wronged once, 
it is she who is wronged now. Oh, 
she’s bitterly wronged — cruelly 
wronged! If my dying could have 
saved ‘her, I think 1 could have 
killed myself; but it wouldn’t, for 
Tom Furness knew. Qh, you poor 
soul! you are nearly dead of it. 
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Give me leave to speak before it 
kills you!” , 

Other .people had come into 
the room—other faces, it seemed, 
in a cloud; and Amy, who stole 
behind Mrs. Scudamore’s chair, and 
put her arms round her, supporting 
her—Amy, who was dying of it too, 
but without knowing what it was. 
Mrs. Scudamore turned her white 
face towards the group, which she 
saw but vaguely through the mist 
that was gathering on her brain. 
Her lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. She looked like Death 
embodied, but she resisted still. 
The excitement of the moment, 
however, had risen above all re- 
straint; and either Mrs. Thomas 
took those unspoken words for a 
permission, or she was swept out of 
herself by the emotion surrounding 
her. 

“This is what it is,” she said ; 
‘“‘and I wish I had been dead—I 
wish my tongue had been torn out 
before I told it. Oh, children, curse 
me, or kill me, if you will. I was 
your father’s lawful wife years be- 
fore ever he saw her face.” 

“My father’s wife!” 


_ It was 
Charlie who spoke, with white lips. 
He turned and looked round him 
with a gaze of bewildered despair. 
He did not know what he had fan- 
cied; but it was not anything like 


this. Then his eye fell on his 
mother, whose face was fixed on his; 
not her eyes only, for these were 
hollow, and strained, and almost 
sightless. He threw from him the 
hand of the other woman, which he 
had been mechanically holding, and 
rushed to her who had the best 
right to his support. She was sit- 
ting bolt upright,.in an attitude 
which it was terrible to see. He 
went behind her in vague terror, 
and drew her back to lean upon 
him. The other. Mrs. Scudamore, 
the legal possessor of everything, 
E 
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the woman whose presence filled 
this house with shame, threw her- 
self on her knees at her rival's 
feet, looking up at her with clasped 
hands, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks—— 

It was at this moment that Mr. 
Tom Furness, having picked - him- 
self up, swaggered in, meaning to 
have his revenge of ‘all who had in- 
jured him. ‘Oh, here you all are!” 
he exclaimed; and then stopped 
short, struck dumb by the sight he 
saw. 

At the sound of his voice every- 
body started. It introduced a new 
element, and for the moment dis- 
tracted their thoughts from the chief 
sufferer. Amy clasped her mother 
closer, and burst into a flood of 
blessed tears. 

For she was free. The catastrophe 
was terrible, incomprehensible; but 
she was free. Whatever the fact 
might be, it could not be worse— 
it could not be so hideous as the 
price she had been about to pay. 


She kissed her mother’s cap and her 
dress, in this sweet change of sor- 
row, with a passion of relief and 


enthusiasm. ‘Oh, mother dear, 
we will help you to bear it,” she 
said. ‘ Whatever it is, we will bear 
it together. Whatever it is, it can- 
not be so bad, mother, darling!” 
‘Then Amy stopped, and uttered a 
sharp and terrible cry: ‘ Mother, 
oh mother! Charlie, look!” 

She sat there leaning back upon 
her son, with her daughter’s arms 
around her, with the woman at her 
feet who had brought her to shame. 
Her face of marble looked out from 
the greup, eonfronting the assail- 
ants of her honour. Dumbly she 
faced them still though she saw 
them not, shielding her children. 
Even Tom Furness gave a cry of 
horror. The look of those great 
sightless eyes of anguish never went 
out of his soul. She was dead. 
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She had fought her battle to the 
end, and redeemed her pledge—at 
the risk of her life—to the peril of 
her soul. 

‘The sway she had over them had 
been so great that, up to the mo- 
ment when Amy made that terrible 
discovery, all the others who were 
gazing at her had been too much 
absorbed with the thought of what 
she was about to do or say, to find 
out what had happened. Now 
they all saw it at the same mo- 
ment. At the climax of her long 
suffering, still facing her enemies, 
having no refuge open to her, she 
had died—in harness as it were, 
with her arms in her hands. 

It would be vain to dwell longer 
upon such a scene. The young 
people left Scudamore that night, 
carrying their dead with them, and 
went to a little house not far off 
which had belonged to her in her 
maiden right—a little lonely half- 
ruinous place, but not too dreary for 
them in their sorrow. There they 
buried her, half the county coming 
in wrath, and grief, and indignation 
beyond words, to the funeral. And 
then they began the strangest deso- 
late new life. 

But this life was not long deso- 
late; and with all their efforts they 
could not, after the first pangs were 
over, make it as miserable as they 
felt it ought to have been. For the 
news brought Rex Bayard home 
from Italy, where he had been try- 
ing to learn patience, with lightning 
or at least with express speed. And 
by the time the violets began to 
bloom over her mother’s grave, Amy, 
in sorrow but in gladness, married 
him, all her friends persuading her 
to a step so wise and so happy, and 
her little sisters thus found another 
home. “As for me it does not 
matter,” Charlie said; for.the blow 
had fallen upon him with tremen- 
dous force. He wanted to go away 
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to the end of the world, anywhere, 
only to forget and to be forgotten. 
His heart, he thought, was broken ; 
his head he could never hold up 
again. So he believed; but he had 
the remnants of his mother’s pro- 
perty to collect and look after. 
And he was but twenty-one; and 
Rex Bayard stood by him like a 
true brother—so that by degrees 
he reconciled himself to the bitter- 
ness of his fate. Poor Mrs. Scuda- 
more, now legally acknowledged and 
abandoned by everybody in her un- 
desired grandeur, made overtures to 
the young people which I am sorry 
to say they did not respond to. But 
at her death, she too had justice 
done to her, even by those whom 
she had so unwillingly injured. She 
left Scudamore Park and all the 
property over. which she had any 
power to Charlie. Tom Furness 
brought a lawsuit against him, pro- 
pounded another will, and spent a 
great deal of money in furious and 
ineffectual litigation. But all in 
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vain. His aunt had escaped from 
him at the last moment into better 
hands. She left a letter for Charlie, 
imploring him not to refuse his just 
inheritance, and telling him that 
she was convinced his father, having 
abandoned her for so long, had no 
doubt that she was dead. This was 
a kind of balm to the wounds of the 
family, though it was one which im- 
plied a villany almost as great as 
that which had killed their mother. 
But the injury intended to be done 
to the submissive creature whom 
they had known as Aunt Thomas, 
did not affect them like the other. 
So that in ten years the great sea of 
human life had closed over this 
tragedy, as the other sea which is 
less terrible closes over a wrecked 
ship; and Charles Scudamore 


reigned peacefully in the home 
which had been nearly lost to him, 
and sat in his father’s seat. Thus 
Time made it up to the survivors, 
but not till the first victim—the 
offering for sin—had been slair. 
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THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


Tne movement for reducing the 
Jength of the ordinary day’s work 
to nine hours has already made 
great progress and seems likely to 
make more. It promises to realise 
2 success which has seldom been 
accomplished by the agitation of 
the working classes. This fact 
alone, supposing the spread of this 
requirement and its concession by 
the employers of labour to cuntinue, 
indicates that there is some reality 
in the claim, some correspondence 
in it with the condition of the com- 
mercial world. Tf carried out to 
the extent conceived by its promot- 
ers, the establishment of such a 
custom would amount to a very 
practical revolution. It may be a 
very beneficent revolution; some 
revolutions have conferred great ser- 
vices on humanity, and this one 


may deserve to be grouped amongst 
this small but very important class 


of events. Beyond doubt, that men 
should work nine hours only instead 
of ten, would be an occurrence of 
infinite significance. Its results 
must be enormous. It would de- 
range many old things and set up 
many new ones. It might bring 
incalculable benefits on the whole 
nation; or, if built on an unsound 
foundation, it might produce ex- 
treme mischief, which it might take 
generations to efface. On every 
account, therefore, this movement 
in the practical world merits the 
closest study. It interests deeply 
every man in the country that the 
tendency and ultimate effects of this 
great measure should be forecast 
with all possible accuracy. The 
men whom it will affect directly 


:are counted by millions; the pro-. 


perty which it will draw under its 
.action will be reckoned by many 
millions more. It is scarcely pos- 


sible to name a subject which ought 
to receive more searching examina- 
tion from every man who loves his 
country and his fellow-beings. 

In order to be able to judge the 
claim for reduced time of labour 
put forth by the workmen, as well 
as the chances and effects of such 
a change, when accomplished, it 
is absolutely necessary to have a 
thofough understanding of the con- 
ditions under which wealth is pro- 
duced, and the main principles 
which govern its division amongst 
all who are concerned in this uni- 
versal operation. This is a region 
abounding in ignorance and preju- 
dice. Unfortunately it is one also 
in which, on the one side, vague 
notions of philanthropy and imagi- 
native ideas of what humanity is 
supposed to prescribe, and_ still 
more, is equally supposed to be 
capable of tnaking good, have got 
hold of men’s minds: and on the 
other, the dexterous cunning of men 
bent only on turning the passions 
and errors of others to their own 
ambition and aggrandisement, have 
diverted the minds of the working 
classes from a calm investigation of 
the true and inevitable laws of na- 
ture. We must begin from the 
beginning, or a real understanding 
of this all-important matter will 
never be reached. How, then, is 
wealth produced? How are all 
those things made which supply the 
necessary wants, and gratify the 
desires for enjoyment of mankind’ 
Obviously nothing can be made 
without a maker; a labourer is in- 
dispensable for providing for every 
want of men. Further, a labourer 
mast be clothed and fed whilst he 
is at work; he must have shelter 
for himself and his family ; he must 
be furnished with tools, for nature 


’ 
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makes no direct provision for his 
wants, as she does for the other 
animals. Finally, he must have ma- 
terials on which to labour, matter to 
transform from a useless into a useful 
state, primary substances wherewith 
to construct the things called wealth. 
All these things must pre-exist be- 
fore the labourer can begin to work, 
and they are collectively called 
capital. 

It will be perceived at once that 
without capital there can be no pro- 
duction of wealth, no food, no cloth- 
ing, nor any of the necessaries or 
the comforts of life. Equally clear 
becomes the ignorance of those who 
denounce capital; and they are many 
and even educated persons who ought 
to know better, and speak in a wild 
incoherent way about a new world 
to come, in which capital would have 
disappeared. In this world, at any 
rate, men .cannot live, because they 
cannot work, without capital; and 
the only question can be, who shall 
accumulate and own the capital? 


The owner of the capital may also be 
the labourer, and to some extent 
this fact presents itself in econo- 
mical life: but experience shows 
that the mass of labourers never 
have possessed the capital which 


must precede their labour. It is 
proposed that the State shall come 
to their aid, and through its agency 
all things will then be possessed in 
common. In theory this commun- 
ism is perfectly conceivable; but in 
practice it is involved in difficulties 
which have always prevented it from 
being carried out. Socialism and 
communism have never yet been able 
to contrive a method by which the 
distribution of the common wealth 
might be affected. The State is a 
bad commercial master: it is inferior 
in energy to the vigour of private 
industry which reaps the benefit of 
the labour expended; and, above 
all, the State would be at its wits’ 
end to persuade men of unequal 
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talents, unequal bodily and mental 
capacities, to toil for a common 
ownership in which all should share 
alike. We need not therefore speak 
at any length here of communism as 
a practical system: and we may fall 
back on life as it exists through- 
out the whole human race, in which 
employers in one form or other pro- 
vide capital, and the workmen supply 
labour. 

It must be observed, in the first 
place, that both parties alike are in- 
terested in the produce, the wealth 
made being as large as possible with 
the smallest attainable labour. La- 
bour is not a desirable thing in itself ; 
and manifestly the labourer, quite 
as strongly as the employer, must 
desire that there should be plenty to 
divide, and that it should have been 
acquired with the minimum of toil 
to himself. In other words, it is 
supremely important for both parties 
that labour should be as productive 
as possible. The employer will then 
obtain more; and the labourer will 
also have a larger share, or the alter- 
native of labouring less for the same 
reward. , 

Secondly, the labourer ought to 
understand clearly that labour can- 
not be productive, cannot create a 
large stock to divide, unless it is 
furnished with a large supply of 
tools, food, and clothing, and raw 
materials; that is, capital is ab- 
solutely essential to the productive- 
ness of labour, and the workmen 
can have no interest, quite the con- 
trary, in diminishing the stock of 
capital. What injures capital in- 
jures him; and he must carefully 
bear in mind that amongst tools 
none are so efficient as steam-engines, 
great machinery, well-drained and 
well-tilled land, and the like. If 
the engines and machines of Eng- 
land were to disappear, millions of 
her people would perish of starvation: . 

Thirdly, the position of the la- 
bourer brings him under the uni- 
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versal law of supply and demand. 
The labourer: has no capital, no 
means of supporting himself whilst 
labouring to produce the wealth he 
needs. The peasant would starve 
long before the harvest was gathered, 
were he not sustained by wages from 
the farmer. If the farmer refused to 
employ him, a poor-law or charity 
would be his only salvation. Now 
it is obvious that the initiative of 
employing the labourer necessarily 
belongs to the man who owns the 
means, without which they cannot 
labour: he determines the work 
which shall be made, and then pro- 
cures workmen to make it. In en- 
gaging the labourers, he cannot, as a 
general principle, do otherwise than 
purchase their labour at the smallest 
cost. That does not at all mean 
that his interest lies in paring down 
the wages to the lowest minimum ; 
for such a practice will speedily visit 
him with inefficient labour, defi- 
ciency of energy, and a low moral, 
which must always be also a low 
economical, standard amongst his 
people. Still he will not exceed 
the-market rate of labour; he will 
engage men at the prevailing wages : 
he is a purchaser of working power, 
and the sale of that power is as 
much governed in its market by 
supply and demand as is the horse- 
power of steam-engines. It cannot 
be otherwise: for the opposite con- 
dition that, irrespectively of the sup- 
ply of the number of men seeking 
employment, they can impose their 
rate of remuneration on the employ- 
er, is inconsistent with that which is 
the basis of all commercial life, the 
voluntary action of all parties. The 
demand is plainly the search of the 
employer for workmen, his power of 
paying them ; the supply—and here 
is the vital matter—is the number 
of men seeking to be employed, is 
the means of sustaining their’ exist- 
ence. The sale of all articles inva- 
riably is affected by the quantity 


offered for purchase. Makers and 
sellers are profoundly aware of this 
fact, and act upon it: they rear 
animals and manufacture goods in 
proportion to the demand, to the 
certainty of sale, and the price which 
will be obtained. But here we come 
upon a law which at times presses 
heavily on the human race, as it 
does upon all animals. Every living 
thing has the power of multiplying 
its numbers beyond the power of 
nature to provide them with food 
and shelter; and man forms no ex- 
ception to this rule. Nature enforces 
her limit on birds and beasts by de- 
stroying the excess. In the case of 
man, he rears domestic animals only 
in proportion to his wants ; but who 
is it and what is it which keeps the 
numbers of mankind on a level with 
their food and clothing? The same 
fearful process which nature adopts 
towards other animals, unless the 
intelligence of man himself enables 
him to avert it. There is no escape 
from the law; premature death, 
chiefly in the stage of childhood, 
attests the fatal deficiency of food 
and shelter. Humanity shrinks from 
recognising a force so fearful. It 
often prefers to preach, as educated 
clergymen were wont to proclaim, 
that God would feed the beings who 
were brought into the world; but 
fevers and famine take no heed of 
such preachings. The dominant 
truth, that prudence is the only 
weapon which nature has provided 


against such disasters, is now gene; 


rally coming into the foreground ; 


still its appreciation is far from being - 


yet what it ought to be. The work- 
ing classes still fail to apprehend the 
full force of the mighty alternative 
imposed on them by nature—num- 
bers proportionate to the means of 
subsistence, or destruction in one 
form or other. They prefer to cast the 
blame on the hard-heartedness of the 
rich, or the cruelty of political econo- 
mists. But the delusion will not avail 
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them. The economists only point 
to an inexorable fact which is not 
of their own making; and but a 
very little reflection is needed to 
perceive that, if the rich were de- 
voured by the poor, the law would 
reassert itself with more formidable 
power than ever. When capital 
had been swallowed up, and the 
stimulus to population afforded hy 
the temporary affluence which con- 
fiscation provided had done its work, 
the problem would be more insoluble 
than ever, and the destruction of the 
impoverished people more absolutely 
certain and overwhelming. The 
rich may fail, beyond doubt, in dis- 
charging those many duties which 
human life imposes on the conduct 
of men towards each other; they 
may take an unfair advantage of 
their position; they may leave un- 
corrected evils embodied in the 


structure of society. All this may 
be most true, still it would not 
alter the essence of the position 
assigned to all animals by nature. 


Even was communism founded as 
the actual] relation of all men to- 
wards each other—if there were no 
rich, and, we will suppose, no poor— 
we cannot conceive how communism 
could avoid enacting some restric- 
tion on the swelling numbers of 
population ; how it could help plac- 
ing some limit on marriage, and the 
children to be brought into the 
world. If every man and woman 
felt assured that they and their fa- 
milies must come in for an equal 
sMare of all the wealth produced, 
what possible field would there be 
left for thoughtfulness in the con- 
tracting of marriage? The infanti- 
cide practised by some ancient. and 
modern nations would not be far 
off. 

The regulation of the supply of 
labour, the maintaining of a due 
proportion between the numbers of 
the population and the quantity of 
necessaries available for their sub- 
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sistence, is the everlasting problem 
which every form of society, in every 
age, is called upon to encounter. On 
the proper preservation of this ratio, 
its wellbeing, its happiness, essen- 
tially depends. Communism, as we 
have remarked, would be forced to 
settle this ratio by direct law. The 
universal system of private property 
leaves the solution to the general 
working of the manner of life adopt- 
ed by each nation. Men are thus 
left to find out for themselves, by 
actual trial and the experience of 
daily life, the amount of the popula- 
tion which the resources of a coun- 
try will bear; the pinch of distress 
furnishes ultimately the necessary 
adjustment. By such a process the 
ultimate decision is thrown on the 
action of each individual man.  [f 
he is in excess, he suffers for it ; and 
either he must have no children, or 
his children must bear the penalty 
in a still heavier degree. The pru- 
dence, therefore, of each man, is the 
final resource on which human na- 
ture has to rely for the regulation 
of the numbers of. the people. 
Whatever quickens that prudence 
educates it, teaches it to observe, 
invigorates it to act, strengthens 
the basis on which the public hap- 
piness rests : whatever weakens that 
prudence converts it into apathy 
and recklessness, deadens its vital- 
ity and obscures its vision, is the, 
founder and creator of calamity in 
the present and in the future. 
Providence has come to the help 
of man in this greatest of earthly 
problems. Resources of indefinite 
extent have been stored up for the 
sustenance of populations vastly 
exceeding any yet reached in actual 
life. Man has not yet reached, 
nor will he, presumably, for many 
ages yet to come, reach a posi- 
tion which renders the supply of 
necessaries fixed and incapable of 
increase. The solution of the pro- 
blem of the adaptation of numbers 
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to subsistence is vastly facilitated by 
the expansion given to the resources 
of mankind by the growth of their 
intelligence, and still more by the 
wonderful command over the powers 
of nature which mechanical inven- 
tion has generated. It is a very 
different matter how to provide that 
each family shall be represented in 
the next generation by the same 
number of individuals, or to accom- 
modate increasing numbers to in- 
creasing resources. Economists can 
take a hopeful view of the latter 
task, and may plead this cheerful- 
ness against the accusations of inhu- 
manity which have been so freely 
launched against their readings of 
the decrees of nature. “This great 
fact of the expansiveness of industry, 
its capability to develop ever-swel- 
ling wealth, its power to add to the 
resources of the human race, is the 
foundation of the prosperity of the 
modern world. 

Fourthly, we remark that this 
ever-present problem of the adap- 
tation of population to subsistence 
presented greater facilities for solu- 
tion to the great agricultural popula- 
tion of the past, than to the more 
complicated forms of modern so- 
ciety. In such stationary commu- 
nities as were once widely spread 
over Europe, and still succeed each 
other in unchanged duration in the 
vast regions of the East, the ele- 
ments of the problem lay before the 
eyes of all. The whole village 
knew the number of its fields, and 
their average produce. Most of the 
wants of daily life were supplied 
within its narrow circle. The sheep 
furnished the wool, and the villagers, 
especially the women, converted it 
into clothing. Population under 
such cireumstances could scarcely 
run into serious excess. Undue 
numbers quickly encountered the 
penalty of misery, and not seldom 
of starvation. New dwellings were 
difficult to procure, and thus the in- 
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evitable line between a satisfactory 
and an unendurable life was clearly 
perceptible to all, and was guarded 
with practical, if not scientific vigil- 
ance, by the whole community. Itis 
far otherwise with modern life. End- 
less division of labour has reared up 
the most entangled relations on every 
side. The village community has 
cgased to provide for all its desires. 
Its clothing, its furniture, its pins 
and needles, are constructed in lo- 
calities far distant from its boundar- 
ies; nay, much of the food which 
supports its existence is produced 
in lands separated perhaps from 
it by half of the circumference of 
the earth. It consumes innumer- 
able articles which are acquired 
from foreign countries. One nation 
manufactures food, another cloth- 
ing, a third comforts which cheer 
and console labour. Even the dis- 
tant East has learnt to rely on re- 
mote England for the yarns which 
supply its countless looms. This 
complex machinery of industrial life 
has, however, created difficulties pe- 
culiarly its own. It is no longer 
possible for the simple villager to 
estimate the probabilities of the 
future supply of subsistence. The 
size of the village fields, and the 
familiar yield of- its harvests, no 
longer tell him anything about the 
reward which labour may reasonably 
expect to reap. ‘The demand which 
furnishes the weekly wages he re- 
ceives comes from unknown regions ; 
he cannot calculate either its future 
force or its duration. The uncdé- 
tainty of such a situation reaches 
its climax in England. By virtue 
of her coal and minerals, her vast 
industrial machinery accumulated 
through many years of insular secu- 
rity, the skill of her people, and the 
resources of every kind stored up in 
her factories, England has become 
the workshop of the whole world. 
A great part of her population thus 
directly depends for existence on 
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what it receives from foreign coun- 
tries, and the orders they may send 
for her wares; and this division of 
labour, prolific as it is of enormous 
wealth all round in the long-run, is 
nevertheless, as it were, an atmo- 
sphere charged with thunder-clouds 
of uncertainty. Those that make 
and sell for all the world are neces- 
sarily involved in the fortunes of the 
whole world. Universal prosper- 
ity, peace and plenty amongst the 
nations, bountiful harvests, and 
expanding industries, bring heavy 
demands for English goods, swell 
wages and profits alike, fill the 
minds of the working classes with 
confidence and hope, and wonder- 
fully lengthen the lists of mar- 
riages in every county. Unfruitful 


harvests and diseased silk-worms ; 
famines in India and civil war in 
America, protective legislation and 
slackening trade, new fashions and 
new tastes, spread poverty in Lan- 
cashire, and raise the price of food 
everywhere, reduce exports, because 


there. are no imports to be sent 
to balance them, close mills and stop 
wages, scatter distress amongst the 
seafaring classes of eastern London, 
and, as if by the magical wand of 
some evil spirit, convert a busy and 
thriving into a hungry and ill-clad 
population. How shall the work- 
ing classes, under the pressure of 
such fitful breezes of eager demand 
or feeble calls for their labour, cal- 
culate the chances of the future, or 
learn rules which may guide them 
in conforming the supply of hands 
to the power there may be of remu- 
nerating them ? 

This gigantic evil of uncertainty 
is the heaviest weight with which 
British industry is loaded, and there 
is no complete and effectual remedy 
for the mischief which it creates. It 
is beyond comparison the chief cause 
of strikes, and -of the loss and suf- 
fering they entail. If masters and 
men could but discover rules which 
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regulate demand for labour, the ad- 
justment of their respective claims 
would become a matter of easy ac- 
complishment. Moreover, this un- 
certainty presses most heavily on 
the workmen. It is bad enough 
for employers; still, their habits 
and education enable them to make 
some forecast of coming. events. But 
the workman is destitute of the ele- 
ments of this calculation. He is igno- 
rant, uneducated, unacquainted with 
foreign countries, and their social 
and commercial position. He is 
compelled to take for his guide the 
demand for labour in his own region ; 
the vicissitudes which fall upon dis- 
tant lands cannot enter as a practical 
item into his estimate of his posi- 
tion. He deals with his employer 
only; he knows that it is he who 
offers him his wage, who offers to 
raise or to reduce it, and what facts 
has he to build upon, when he is 
summoned to accept the offer? How 
shall he learn whether the master 
acts fairly in the actual state of the 
labour market? He is ignorant of 
the condition of the trade, an ignor- 
ance which breeds suspicion. He is 
perpetually tempted to reject a rate 
of wages which knowledge, could it 
be obtained, would at once prompt 
him to accept. 
Fifthly, the baneful influence of 
this uncertainty is immensely aggra- 
vated by the most distinguishing 
characteristic of modern industry, 
the aggregation of huge masses of 
people: in a narrow locality. Man- 
chester and Birmingham make yarns 
and iron goods for a great part of the 
human race. The numbers of their 
people correspond with this great fact. 
Hence the employers, under such 
circumstances, are extremely few 
compared with the workmen; and 
their juxtaposition groups these latter 
into a dense and homogeneous class. 
Over and against the employers this 
class becomes a nation, animated 
with a genuine national feeling, 
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developing the antithesis, if not the 
antagonism, incident to all nation- 
alities, and, which is of great im- 
portance here, peculiarly suscep- 
tible of generating a strong sym- 
pathetic feeling through the whole 
homogeneous mass. This antagon- 
ism has proceeded so far as to 
impel Mr. F. Harrison to declare 
that the artisans of England 
were workmen first and then Eng- 
lishmen. The distinction of coun- 
tries becomes secondary to the sen- 
timent of class. It is obvious how 
powerful must be the action of 
suspicion and uncertainty on so 
jealous and so homogeneous a body. 
Greatness of numbers inspires a 
consciousness of strength ; and when 
the issue to be tried is whether the 
wage offered by the employers does 
justice to the true position of the 
workmen, the construction of a strike 
easily occurs to the mind, and is 
quickly carried out into practice. 
This situation of the working classes 
constitutes the grand characteristic, 
one might almost say the crisis of 
these latter days. 

But, sixthly, Is the distinction 
between master and man one of 
radical, incurable enmity? No sup- 
position can be more false. Political 
economy does not countenance such 
an idea for an instant. The dis- 
agreeable fluctuation in the demand 
for English goods brings loss and 
perplexity to both sides. It gener- 
ates questions hard to solve at the 
time. It gives rise to contests 
founded, not on genuine hostility of 
interests, but on a distribution of 
the rewards of industry, for which 
no satisfactory data exist. But it 
cannot be doubted that the interests 
of the two classes coincide: they 
are partners, not rivals, in the same 
enterprise. It is no real gain’ for 
employers that labour should receive 
inadequate reward, for such a fact 
implies that the trade is sickly, or 
that the labourers are in excess; 
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and labour in excess, in the long- 
run, is sure té visit the whole busi- 
ness with disorder and loss. Excess 
of numbers demoralises the labour- 
ers; it tends to degrade their skill 
by diminishing the motive for 
its acquisition; it embarrasses the 
community with a ‘poverty which 
never fails to make itself felt; it 
weakens the strength and deadens 
the energy of the labourers ;—in a 
word, it is a symptom of disease in 
a joint undertaking, of which it 
may be truly said that if one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer 
also. <A thriving business, with 
abundance of demand, entailing of 
necessity permanently high wages for 
his men, is the very ideal of prosper- 
ity, which every intelligent trader 
must desire. The largeness of the 
wage denotes that there exists the 
means for remunerating toil, and 
that is only another word for a pres- 
perous trade. The general colonial 
state illustrates the rule. In the col- 
onies wages are extremely high, but 
so also are profits and the interest 
on money lent. And why is this? 
Because the results obtained from 
new land by industry are enormous 
compared with the outlay required 
for their production. There is there- 
fore much for the capitalist, and 
much also for the labourer. Tach is 
sorely in want of the other, and to 
neither does the thought occur that 
the other is becoming rich at his own 
expense. No doubt, at a particular 
moment the labourers may exact 
wages from the capitalist which are 
not justified by the commercial posi- 
tion. He may not wish to break 
up his connection with his men; 
he dislikes the shutting up of his 
factory and loss of interest on idle 
machinery; he hopes for better 
days, and he yields for the time. 
But these are exceptional cases— 
movements to and fro in the diffi- 
cult effort to determine true equi- 
librium. We are speaking here of 
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the normal state of the general prin- 
ciple, that labour and capital form 
a genuine partnership, in which the 
prosperity of the one party means 
the prosperity of the other. A 
well-paid, highly-skilled, thriving, 
and contented body of workmen, is 
the most solid of all foundations for 
the success of the employer. 

The same truth holds good on 
the other side. The labourers have 
no motive for beating down the 
profits of capital. Capital. means 
food, clothing, tools, and materi- 
als, without which there can be no 
labour, no means of livelihood for 
the workmen. They are fed by 
capital, and by capital alone; and 
what diminishes capital diminishes 
not only their enjoyments, but even 
their existence. A high rate of 
profit—except in such special cases 
as @ siege, or a monopoly, or the like 
—inevitably creates a great demand 
for labour. Labourers are more 
keenly sought and more richly re- 
warded in Australia than in Eng- 


land, though profits are so large that 
loans at ten per cent are as safe 


there as at four per cent here. To 
attack the reward of capital is to 
drive it off to foreign countries, or, 
still worse, to prevent its existence 
by extinguishing the desire to save. 
This disastrous result may be brought 
about by the labourers multiplying 
unduly, or by extorting by persecu- 
tion unwarranted wages from the 
employers; and thus it becomes 
evident how strong an interest the 
working classes have to adapt their 
numbers to the demand for labour, 
and not to molest the capitalist in 
the enjoyment of that portion of 
the wealth produced which falls to 
his share. 

But, seventhly, the labourers re- 
ply, What is the just share of the 
capitalist ? How are we to discover 
the real state of trade? Who can 
inform us what profits he is making 
on the orders he receives and on the 
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contracts which have been granted 
to him? He tells us that business 
is bad; that orders are becoming 
slack; that prices are drooping, or 
going to droop; and he asks us to 
accept lower wages. Who can 
assure us that all this is so? How 
can we find out the truth except by 
refusing his offers—that is, by strik- 
ing? ‘To this we answer, that we 
do not deny that there is some 
moral justification for a strike ; that 
masters are only fallible mortals, 
and may easily be led aside from 
justice by selfishness; and, still 
more, that the uncertainty which 
besets modern trade renders it un- 
just that the decision of what is the 
fitting division of the produce of 
labour should be intrusted toa single 
one of the joint partners. A con- 
test for the determination of an ob- 
secure point is not altogether irra- 
tional. But even the working class- 
es themselves acknowledge that a 
strike is a coarse, unscientific, and 
most costly method of seeking the 
solution of the problem. An ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of strikes 
achieves victory for the strikers. 
The strike itself is the child of 
ignorance and want of restraint. The 
suspiciousness and the cupidity of 
the workmen have more frequently 
plunged them into strikes than a 
well-grounded Wlief that the masters 
are straying from justice. And this 
being so, what a waste of wealth is 
incurred by striking; what a de- 
struction of wealth is involved in 
what is nothing more than a voyage 
of discovery! Wealth ceases to be 
produced whilst the strike lasts. The 
food and clothing consumed by the 
strikers are a dead loss to them and 
to the country. They are not re- 
produced in goods manufactured ; 
they are a piece of genuine and 
very lamentable unproductive con- 
sumption. It is a matter of urgent 
interest to all the parties concerned, 
to the employers and employed 
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alike, that some more refined and 
less wasteful process should be em- 
ployed for the sole purpose of dis- 
covering what the true rate of wages 
ought to be. Such a process is 
that adopted by Mr. Robert Kettle 
and other men of practical ability 
and rational good sense. Its main 
element is a joint deliberation over 
the state of the trade by a combined 
board of masters and workmen. 
Six of each class hold periodical 
revisions of the conditions of the 
market; and thereby provide the 
only possible remedy for counter- 
acting the vicissitudes of the de- 
mand for labour. Both parties are 
placed on the same level of infor- 
mation ; both judge with the same 
knowledge; each estimates the facts 
as it thinks fit; but each possesses 
the same facts. Should the two 
parties to the discussion disagree in 
equal numbers, masters and men 
respectively holding different views 
as to the situation of the business, 
an umpire, permanently appointed, 
is called in, and his decision is final. 
{f we are not misinformed, Mr. Kettle 
was once summoned by a divided 
board to exercise his office; but he 
was not driven to pronounce an 
official award as umpire. Conver- 
sation with the board made differ- 
ences vanish into agreement; and a 
compulsive decision @has never yet 
been found necessary. Unfortu- 
nately this system of determining 
wages is not universally applicable 
in all trades; still the recognition 
of the principles it proceeds upon 
may lead to further applications 
which cannot be pointed out before- 
hand; and as yet it has not been 
adopted to anything like the extent 
to which it can be applied. 

We have now reached the ques- 
tion which is being tried in this 
country, and indeed over the greater 
part of Europe. The preceding dis- 
cussion will assist us in coming to a 
judgment on its chief elements. The 


demand for a reduction of the length 
of the day’s work arose, almost acci- 
dentally, at Sunderland, and was 
conceded. The contagion speedily 
spread to Newcastle, and gave rise 
to a long and fierce struggle in that 
town. The masters, at the begin- 
ning, refused to admit that a claim 
for increased wages was warranted 
by the state of trade; but the battle 
swiftly drove them from their posi- 
tion. They were compelled to sur- 
render to the demand of better con- 
ditions for the workmen; and the 
question then became one as to the 
form which the improvement should 
assume. ‘The workmen demanded 
a diminution of the day’s work. 
The masters were prepared to grant 
higher wages in money, but resisted 
a change in the standard for comput- 
ing the remuneration to be given to 
the men. ‘The battle raged long 
and furiously, and both masters and 
men anxiously sought the support of 
public opinion. This feeling was a 
most healthy element in the con- 
test: reason and justice were all the 
more likely to prevail ultimately. 
The extorted admission that a rise 
of wages was due justified the 
strike on principle, and could not 
fail to damage the position of the 
masters; but, on the question of 
the length of the day’s work, 
they received much support from 
the press, chiefly through the claim, 
sometimes avowed, but oftener im- 
plied, that the men should not be 
required to labour at all beyond the 
nine hours. It was supposed by 
many that the Unions would make 
it a part of their legislation that no 
man should be ailowed to work 
more than nine hours, or receive 
more than the wage allotted to that 
portion of time. Such an enactment 
would have inflicted immense dis- 
order on English trade, and have 
worked infinite injury to the em- 
ployers. Their machinery would 
have stood idle; many heavy items 
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of expense would have been undi- 
minished ; their ability to execute 
urgent, and often the most valuable, 
orders annihilated ; and very pro- 
bably a large transfer of their busi- 
ness to foreign firms would have 
been the inevitable and disastrous 
result. The final issue, however, 
set these fears at rest. The nine 
hours have been granted ; the ‘nor- 
mal day’s work has been reduced 
by one-tenth ; but the exceedingly 
important and critical addition has 
been made, ‘that the men may work 
overtime and claim a separate and 
further remuneration for the excess. 
The judgment to be passed on this 
victory of the men is simple and 
clear. So far as the mere wording 
of the resulting agreement goes, 
they have obtained a compound 
method of claiming and calculating 
wages ; but they have not acquired 
a fixed wage, nor a practical dimi- 
nution of the time to be devoted to 
labour. The workman may, and no 
doubt will, work ten hours a-day as 


formerly ; but, in computing his. re- 
muneration, he will treat on the 
accountant’s basis of so much for 
the day’s work and so much for 


overtime. But the gross amount 
of the wage received at the end of 
the day will not be determined by 
the mere division of time into 
part regular day’s work, part 
overtime. No decree of workmen 
and masters combined can fix the 
amount of wages beyond the circum- 
stances of the particular period. 
Other laws than mere agreement 
must come into play, if something 
permanent, if a wage to last even a 
year, is to be established. If the 
state of the business will not allow 
of a total wage exceeding five shil- 
lings a-day, no resolution can allot 
six shillings permanently. If the 
labourers are too numerous, if they 
compete with one another for bare 
subsistence, as at the east end of 
London, no preaching by the Union 
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to a starving man, in the face of 
many in the same condition strug- 
gling to obtain employment, will 
prevent him from working for more 
than nine hours for a wage even 
considerably smaller than the trade 
had known in past years. If the 
working classes resolutely intend 
that they shall receive permanently 
the same wage for the short as for 
the long day’s work, they must do 
something more than decree that 
the day’s work shall be reckoned 
at nine hours. They must obtain 
what is to a great extent beyond 
their control, a strong demand for 
their labour; and, secondly, they 
must insure that their numbers—the 
numbers of men who must perforce 
accept smaller remuneration rather 
than starve—shall bear a fit and not 
excessive proportion to that demand. 

The very general spread of the 
concession of a day’s work of only 
nine hours throughout England, and 
partially in other parts of Europe, 
reveals a fact of a very cheering and 
important kind. It proclaims the 
prosperity of trade, the demand for 
labour, the means capital possesses 
of acquiring profitable employment, 
the power it has of making greater 
wealth, and consequently its abil- 
ity and will to seek for labour, 
and to repay it with higher re- 
ward. In other words, the pro- 
sperity of the country has placed 
the working classes in a position to 
enforce better wages, and the capi- 


-talists recognise the fact and con- 


cede the claim. They give the 
same wages now for a day’s work 
diminished by one-tenth ; and they 
nt extra payment for overtime. 
his is a healthy state of things all 
round. But then there springs up 
the: great question, Will this ben- 
efit endure? und as that, to a not 
inconsiderable extent, depends on 
causes beyond the reach of Eng- 
land’s control, the question rather 
is, Can the working Classes, by their 
ae 
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own act, devise the means, out of 
the improvement they haye now 
realised, to raise their condition 
permanently in the future? We 
hold that this great advantage may 
be secured to the lasting welfare of 
the labouring classes of England, if 
they will derive, from the very form 
of their victory, the one all-essential 
lesson on which their progress de- 
pends, They have won a nine- 
hours day’s work nominally ; let 
them convert it into a solid reality. 
Let them transform its nature from 
a method of computation into a 
standard of living. Let them grasp 
the idea that nine hours of toil 
ought, barring fluctations of busi- 
ness, which no force can subdue, to 
provide them with a mode of exist- 
ence as high as that which they 
have hitherto obtained with ten ; 
and let them do their part in giving 
permanency to this raised standard. 
But what is it that they can do? 
Raise their standard of life; accustom 
themselves to a higher rate of comfort; 
realise in their own conviction that 
they have something to lose by im- 
prudent marriages ; advance towards 
the feeling of the rich that young 
people should not contract engage- 
ments before there is a reasonable 
prospect of maintaining a family ; 
in a word, saturate themselves with 
the feeling that the maintenance of 
this raised level of comfort which 
the present moment brings must 
exist, and shall not be endangered 
by failure of prudence and by ex- 
cessive numbers. The form that 
their victory has taken may do 
much to impress this idea on 
their minds. A rise of wages from 
30s. to 40s. a-week may seem only 
one of the ordinary vicissitudes of 
trade—a move upwards to be soon 
balanced by a move downwards. 
But the idea that a day’s work is 
the toil of nine hours may instil in 
them the feeling that what is beyond 
this limit makes the difference be- 


tween comfort and toil, between 
a life worth having and a life which 
must be lived simply because all 
animals shrink from death. We 
believe that at the present hour 
there is a solid, an excellent chance 
of raising the standard of the life of 
English labourers. The world is 
developing rapidly on. every side. 
The railways, added annually to 
new regions, are instruments of in- 
calculable progress. The improve- 
ments acquired for locomotion mean 
always augmented demand for Eng- 
lish goods. English emigrants are 
obtaining increased wealth from the 
colonies in an ever-expanding ratio. 
American tariffs cannot last for 
ever. Even M, Thiers, in the 
plenitude of his power, is unable 
to impose his commercial policy 
on France. Agricultural wages are 
rising in England; every impartial 
and competent authority recognises 
the fact. The outflow from the 
agricultura] districts into the towns 
is steadily on the increase, and 
thereby the agricultural labourer 
has his chance also—and it is a 
good one—of raising his standard of 
living. The area from which Eng- 
lish workmen are fed is ever enlarg- 
ing, for the wildernesses of the 
world are rapidly being converted 
into corn-fields ; and the oft-repeated 
assertion of Mr. Mill, that the pos- 
session of land is a monopoly injuri- 
ous to the welfare of the people, is 
shown to be a pure fallacy. The 
people of England have annually 
more corn-fields, and probably will 
soon have more pastures, for their 
maintenance. Never, we conceive, 
had large masses of population so 
fair a prospect of improving their 
condition as the people of England 
possess at this very hour. If only 
the multiplication of the English 
race is governed by prudence, the 
nine-hours day’s work may be the 
source of a noble advance in civili- 
sation. 
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But then, we may be answered, 
Is not a reduction in the time de- 
voted to labour a diminution of the 
production of wealth ? is it not, so 
far, a voluntary acceptance of rela- 
tive poverty ? It is: Political Eco- 
nomy ratifies the truth. But Po- 
litical Economy is the science of 
wealth only : and none more cheer- 
fully acknowledge this cardinal fact 
than .intelligent political economists 
themselves. It is better, wiser, hap- 
pier, to be comparatively poor ; be- 
cause wealth is not the end of life, but 
only one of the means of enjoyment 
and wellbeing ; and these ultimate 
results may be injured by excessive 
labour in a degree which no increase 
of wealth can compensate. Waiv- 
ing the question of the physical 
powers of man, a day’s work of fif- 
teen hours would multiply the 
creation of wealth enormously ; but 
would humanity be a gainer by such 
a proceeding? Would the capa- 
city to enjoy remain unimpaired ; 
Would the weariness of toi find 


any solace in the sight of a larger 


supply of goods ? It may well hap- 
pen that a demand for increased 
labour .may fall upon our people, 
when the fluctuations of the demand 
of our customers may render it diffi- 
cult to procure the usual supplies of 
necessaries from foreign countries 
with equal ease: and it is an emi- 
nent advantage of the nige-hours 
working day that it is suSceptible 
of an increase of exertion involving 
no serious distress on the labourer. 
But the great point is to accustom 
the people to regard this as a tem- 


porary exception, and not to turn: 


it into the basis of their supply of 
numbers,—to teach them to regard 
it as a warning against hasty mar- 
riages, and as a summons to take 
thought not to suffer their standard 
of life to drop. It has often been 
remarked with great correctness that 
the habit of making white bread the 
chief staple of their food has con- 
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ferred inestimable benefits on the 
English people. It has elevated 
their ideas of what they ought to 
expect to obtain, in order to render 
life even endurable: it has given 
them something to lose, as a check 
on imprudence ; and it has enabled 
them to meet difficulty by having 
something cheaper, however infe- 
rior, to fall back upon. It fared 
otherwise with the Irish people 
when they derived their chief sub- 
sistence from potatoes. Not only 
was it difficult to cover the whole 
year with the food provided by this 
root, but it gave them the habit of 
laziness, so easy was its culture, and 
it even suggested the feeling that 
bare existence was a sufficient object 
of human life. Hence flowed ex- 
cess of numbers, and then there was 
no margin when deficient harvests 
reduced the provision available for 
the population. The day of nine 
hours is a true correlative of wheaten 
bread in the cottage. 

But let us not be misunderstood. 
Weare not seeking to maintain that 
the labouring man is not to work 
for more than nine hours on each 
day. It is one thing to assert that 
it would be an enormous rise in con- 
dition for the working classes, if 
they could obtain with the labour of 
nine hours the same standard of 
living as they now acquire with 
ten, and it is another to require that 
they should never exceed the nine 
hours. The one grand point is to 
establish with the reduced hours a 
permanent condition, with numbers 
properly adjusted, as good as that 
previously accomplished with ten : 
if they choose still to work ten as 
before, the results of that additional 
hour are a net gain of very solid 
improvement. But it cannot be 
forgotten that, as we have already 
experienced, bad times will visit the 
trade of England ; and in such times 
the masters will realise smaller pro- 
fits or none at all, and the work- 
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men must work longer and receive 
less: no process can extirpate this 
incurable malady of commerce. .A 
really bad harvest may cost a direct 
loss of thirty millions to the nation. 
Its food has to be paid for a second 
time, after the origina] outlay in cul- 
tivation: the price of bread will rise, 
and every one must eat less or sacri- 
fice something. The point of in- 
terest is the general average level: 
and a people accustomed to comfort 
on nine hours’ work per day, will 
have a still endurable position to fall 
back upon, and, above all, will learn 
and practise the responsibility of 
guarding against excessive multipli- 
cation. But there are two more 
classes to be considered in judging 
the effects of a reduction of the day’s 
work—the masters and the public. 
Are not the interests of both injured 
by the change? Must not the profit 
of the master suffer by so immense 
a sacrifice? Is not their share of 
the result of the common operation 
made unjustly smaller? To this 
objection we answer, in the first 
place, that every increase of wages 
may be described as a diminution of 
the employers’ profit; but the fact 
of the concession of shortened 
time being so generally conceded 
is a proof that the state of business 
will allow of this additional conces- 
sion to the men, without any undue 
diminution of the masters’ profit. 
But, secondly, in reply to the objec- 
tion that the result of nine hours 
is smaller wealth, that is, a smaller 
fund to divide, of which by this 
hypothesis, the same quantity as 
before goes to the workman, leaving 
a clearly smaller balance for profit 
to the capitalist,—we entirely grant, 
that if trade is stationary, and all 
the cireumstances remain unchanged, 
what the labourer wins in time is 
lost to the capitalist: but is this 
necessarily to be regretted? May 
not capitalists themselves desire to 
see, say in some case of a population 
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ground down by excess of numbers 
and poverty, that their fellow work- 
ing men should be better off, even 
though it be at their own cost? Is 
not such a renewed condition of the 
general life of the nation a real gain 
to them? It would be otherwise, 
no doubt, if the reduction of time 
led to such a diminution of profit as 
would damage the desire to save, 
and involve a lessening of the capi- 
tal which is the source of the peo- 
ple’s renumeration. But England is 
very far off at this. moment from 
such a position; the fact we so often 
appeal to, the spread of the nine- 
hours movement, proves that profit 
is sufficiently great to make the mas- 
ters willing to grant better terms 
to their men. And they have 
always the resources of an extended 
use of machinery, which may make 
them counterbalance the rise of 
wages, It is the machinery of Eng- 
land, working on the great founda- 
tion of coal, which distributes such 
enormous wealth to her manufac- 
turers, her traders, and, be it well 
observed, to her workers also. If 
agricultural wages in the West of 
England have risen from ~ seven 
shillings to twelve, and emigrants 
are flocking into the towns from | 
the rural districts to get wages 
varying from twenty-four to fifty- 
four shillings a-week, it is impossible 
to doubt that capital is eager to em- 
ploy laBour, and possesses the means 
of highly recompensing it. 

But what are we to say of the 
general interests of the public? Will 
not the prices of eommodities rise, 
there being fewer made, and at 2 
higher cost? And is not this a rea- 
son for deprecating the reduction of 
the day’s work as a public misfor- 
tune? It must be granted that, all 
things remaining the same, a dim- 
inution of the time of labour musi 
tend to raise the prices of goods now 
produced in smaller quantity and 
with higher pay for labour. But 
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circumstances do not continue un- 
altered ; industrial life works upon 
a different condition. Almost every 
commodity which can be named is 
incomparably cheaper than it was 
five centuries ago, and for the most 
part modern goods are immensely 
superior to ancient ones. One has 
only to consider the character of the 
conveniences which we use every 
hour of our lives to perceive their 
excellence and their cheapness. The 
prices at which knives and scissors, 
earthenware and furniture, above all, 
such useful, however humble, con- 
trivances as hooks and eyes, are sold, 
is something astonishing. This mar- 
vellous cheapness is the child of divi- 
sion of labour, and of the gigantic 
tools which it has learned to invent. 
A rise of prices, caused by a rise of 
wages, would impart an enormous 
impulse to increased inventions, and 
the world would not find the shops 


dearer than they had been of yore.” 


We do not, therefore, conceive that 
there is ground for apprehending 
that a higher rate of wages, whether 
in time or money, would permanent- 
ly stiffen the prices of commodities. 
The highly-paid workers of machin- 
ery are the very persons who make 
goods cheap; and of this we may 
be quite sure, that if a diminution 
of the day’s work permanently raised 
the cost of goods, and thereby led 
to a reduction in their use, wages 
would not maintain the acquired 
saving of one-tenth of toil. The 
labourers themselves would be met 
by augmented prices for their neces- 
saries and their comforts, and then 
either they must obtain fewer enjoy- 
ments or consent to lengthen the 
hours of labour. There is no escape 
from this law; and the conclusion 
that we found upon it is, that the 
shortness of the day’s work will have 
no tendency, probably for many 
generations to come, to create a per- 
manent rise of general prices. 

It remains to notice, in conclusion, 
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one topic more on which much has 
been said and written, especially by 
communists and foreigners. Eng- 
land is held up to infamy, as exhibit- 
ing in her social structure the most 
hideous contrast between the rich 
and the poor. She is a scandal to the 
world. In no land have the rich 
been so rich and the poor so poor. 
Existence in such a country is scarce- 
ly endurable for a man of right feel- 
ing. And it is all such wilful wick- 
edness, such deliberate selfishness, 
eager to desire and devour all that 
comes within its reach, utterly re- 
gardless of the suffering, the pain of 
feeling, the misery by which its en- 
joyments are procured. Now it is 
extremely desirable that such de- 
claimers against the form of English 
society should state accurately what 
they mean. That many men are ex- 
cessively rich in England, and that 
their tendency is to increase in num- 
bers and to be richer than ever, is cer- 
tain ; that there are many poor, pain- 
fully poor, persons in this nation, is 
equally certain. Whether the tend- 
ency of this second class is to become 
more numerous, and to become also 
positively poorer, is another question, 
which we shall examine presently. 
But the grand question—the as- 
sumption which underlies these dis- 
paraging pictures of English life—is, 
whether this poverty is caused by 
this wealth—whether it is owing to 
the rich becoming richer. that the 
poor are so poor und so numerous ? 
On what evidence does this allega- 
tion rest? .Nay, is this proposition 
ever affirmed by any one in distinct 
terms? We do not recollect any 
such positive affirmation plainly 
asserted anywhere. The fact that 
there are many poor, and that they 
stand in painful contrast with so 
many rich, is dwelt on; but no one 
says outspokenly that the riches of 
the rich create this painful fact. We 
have only to learn how these riches 
are procured, and the effects that 
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the manner of their creation generate 
in the poor, to perceive that the in- 
sinuated relation of cause and effect 
is untrue. Why is the trade of 
England so gigantic and so prolific 
of great wealth? Because wealth 
is every day more rapidly made 
in every land, and portions of that 
wealth are sent over to England as 
orders for English goods. The man- 
ufacturers receive these orders, and 
set labour to work. But is the ad- 
vantage confined to one side only? 
The capitalists make good profits on 
these demands for goods, and the 
multitude of these orders creates 
gigantic fortunes; but do not these 
identical orders provide abundant 
employment and expanding wages 
for the men? Is not a much larger 
number of working men set to work, 
fed, and rewarded by the very trade 
which so enriches the employers? 
Can it be otherwise ?—nay, would 
the workmen themselves wish it 
be otherwise? Would they desire 
that when increasing orders arrive 
from America, from Russia, from 
Egypt and New Zealand, as these 
countries develop their resources, 
the law should step in and for- 
bid above a tenth of these orders 
being executed, because otherwise the 
profits made on so much business 
would bring-too many large fortunes 
into existence? Would they fail to 
reply, that this extended business 
brought them employment and high- 
er wages, created a demand for more 
and more highly skilled workmen, 
was the cause why wages were steadi- 
ly on the increase all over England, 
and that the attempt to prevent 
the execution of these orders would 
not only be impossible of attainment 
by any conceivable machinery, but 
would, if successful, limit the growth 
of the working classes and the rais- 
ing of their wages? But then, some 
one may object, if the extension of 
business enables a manufacturer to 
make a hundred thousand a-year in- 


stead of ten, why should he not 
grant larger wages to his workmen, 
and reduce his gains to sixty—he 
would then have plenty of profit in 
all conscience? In replying to this 
objection, all reference to humani- 
tarian motives. must be left out, un- 
less the object be to advocate com- 
munism; and than that would be 
on moral and_ extra - economical 
grounds. The point of the question 
is in the question whether the as- 
sumed surplus of forty thousand 
a-year is made at the workmen’s 
cost. The answer is found by look- 
ing not at the gross amount of the 
master’s profits, but at the profit he 
receives on each portion of goods 
made. If a bale of -manufactured 
goods is sold for £50, and the 
workman gets his full share of-good 
wages for his labour in making 
this bale of goods and the mas- 
ter not more than his reasonable 
remuneration for his capital and 
supervision, then no wrong is done 
to the workman; and, which is the 
point of the reply, no wrong is done 
either, if it so happens that the 
master can make 1000 bales, and 
reap the accumulated profits on 
them, and thereby build up a colos- 
sal fortune. It is the repetition of 
the same operation many times over 
which makes his vast wealth; but 
it is on the fair distribution of the 
product between the master and the 
workman on each piece of goods on 
which he is employed that justice 
depends. An enactment, in what- 
ever way carried out, which forbade 
the master from making more than 
£60,000 a-year would only operate 
to create more masters. It might 
increase the number of very prosper- 
ous masters, but it could do nothing 
for the individual workman. 

But we do not deny that evils, 
each of its own kind, are inherent 
in every form of human society, and 
that the healthful interference of 
legislation may be needed to protect 
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the weak. Abuses crop up in every 
system of industry which man can 
devise. Thus in past days the feu- 
dal aristocracy abused their power 
to inflict positive and grievous wrong 
on their inferiors ; the healing rem- 
edy of the law, or the pent-up vio- 
lence of a French Revolution, was 
needed to correct the wrong. So in 
our state of society one cannot refuse 
to see that the working classes are 
often pushed out of their lodgings 
and markets by the growth of large 
houses, by the opening of new 
streets, and other processes peculiar 
to modern civilisation. We do not 
say with Mr. Hughes and Mr. Han- 
sard that a large wage shall be given 
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to every labourer, for we do not 
desire to wander in the regions 
of chimera, however this may be 
adorned, with the flowers of philan- 
thropy; but, on the other hand, 
we readily acknowledge that the 
exercise of private rights at every 
epoch of human history needs at 
times the correcting hand of the 
power whose duty it is to protect 
the public weal. Only let the dis- 
tinct evil be pointed outin each case, 
and be traced back to its specific 
cause; and let the remedy be con- 
structed on the solid ground of good 
sense and accurate knowledge, and 
not on ‘the attractive but unstable 
foundation of a visionary idea. 





THE DESOLATION OF JERUSALEM, * 


Trey have crushed my pride! ‘They have trampled me down in the dust! 


Whither, O God, shall I flee ? 


To whom shall I turn ?—in whom shall I put my trust ? 


In whom, O Jehovah, but Thee ? 


For Famine and Pestilence enter through all my gates, 
And dark Death stalks in the street, 
And Murder at every corner skulks and waits, 


And Justice has bloody feet! 


Thou hast trodden me down, and all I have loved is fled ; 


I have moaned till my soul is sore, 


I have wept till my eyes are coals, and my heart is dead ; 


’Tis useless to crush me more. 


They have plucked the babe from my breast ; the child in his play, 
While he laughed, they have stricken down; 

The grace of woman, and manhood’s strength, and stay— 
And age with its hoary crown. 


I have sinned—I deserve my Fate—yet hear me, O Lord! 


Oh forgive them not who have set, 


Their feet on our necks, and Thy name and Thy law abhorred— 
Whose hands with our blood are wet. 


Do unto them, O God, as they unto me and mine! 


Crush them, and beat them down, 


Like a tempest that swoops o’er the corn, and flays the vine 


With its darkening thunder-frown. 
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Mercy I do not demand for myself—and for them 
No mercy—but justice, O Lord! 

Let Thy swift sharp vengeance destroy them root and stem 
With the lightning of its sword. 


I have sinned! I have sinned! Jehovah, Thou hidest Thy face ; 
But, prostrate here in the dust, 

I adore Thee, the Holy One. Lift me in my disgrace, 
Oh help me! in Thee I trust. 


The floods have all gone over me; nothing now 
Can torture me more or worse; 

Thy thunder hath crushed me flat, and Thine awful brow 
Hath frowned, and I feel Thy curse. 


Not humbled by them, but quivering under the weight 
Of Thy tremendous hand ; 

But Thou who hast punished wilt pardon! Thy pity is great! 
Oh raise up this desolate land! 


I can wait, I can"suffer, O Lord, for Thy law is just, 


Though terrible is Thy wrath ; , 
But this people is Thine, O Lord; in Thy promise they trust, 
To guide them and show them the path. 


Thou shalt lift them at last when the debt of their sins is paid, 
All paid to the uttermost groat ; 

And the balance shall turn in which their sins have been weighed, 
And the collar be loosed from their throat. 


Years shall go by. They shall creep, they shall cringe, they shall craw], 
Abject in the eyes of men; 

Loved by none, feared by few, but scorned and derided by all— 
And then, O Jehovah, and then 


Thy voice shall be heard,—“ Ye have drunk of the bitter cup, 
Ye have drained it and drunk it down; 

Come back, O my people, come back ; I will lift you up, 
And place on your heads the crown. 


“And joy shall again be yours, and triumpheshall peal 
And ring through your laughing ways ; 

And your strength shall be mine, and your battle be mine, and your steel, 
And your glory be mine, and your praise.” 


W. 
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Wuen to their utmost we have tasked our powers, 
And Nemesis still frowns and shakes her head ; 
When, wearied out and baffled, we confess 

Our utter weakness, dnd the tired hand drops, 
And Hope flees from us, and in blank despair 
We sink to earth, the face so stern before 
August will smile—the hand before withdrawn 
Reach out the help we vainly pleaded for, 

Take up our task, and in a moment do 

What all our strength was powerless to achieve. 


Unless the gods smile, human toil is vain. 
The crowning blessing of all work is drawn 
Not from ourselves, but from the powers above. 


And this none better knew than Chersiphron, 
When on the plains of Ephesus he reared 
The splendid temple built to Artemis. 


With patient labour he had placed at last 

The solid jambs on either side the door,— 

And now for many a weary day he strove 

With many a plan and many a fresh device, 

Still seeking and still failing, on these jambs 
Level to lay the lintel’s massive weight. 

Still it defied him,—and worn out at last, 

Along the steps he laid him down at night. 

Sleep would not come. With dull distracting pain 
The problem hunted through his feverish thoughts, 
Till in his dark despair he longed for Death, 

And threatened his own life with his own hand. 


Peace came at last upon him—and he slept ; 
And in his sleep before his dreaming eyes 

He saw the form divine of Artemis: 

O’er him she bent, and smiled, and softly said, 
‘“‘Live, Chersiphron! Who labour for the gods, 
The gods reward. Behold, your work is done!” 


Then, like a mist that melts into the sky, 
She vanished—and awaking, he beheld, 
Laid by her hand above the entrance-door, 
The ponderous lintel level on the jambs. 
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Some years since, I chanced to 
be in Rio de Janeiro. “I had just re- 
turned from a trip into the interior, 
and was idling away the last few 
days of my stay in South America, 
enjoying the incomparable beauty 
of the scenery of that sierra-locked 
harbour. To avoid the heat and 
bustle of the town, I had taken up 
my abode at a small venda on the 
northern shore of the bay ; and there 
one evening I was as usual sitting 
out in the verandah, enjoying my 
after-dinner cigar and cup of coffee. 
I was gradually sinking into a re- 
verie, trying to faney myself sur- 
rounded by the dear ones at home, 
wishing that they too could with me 
sit and watch the ever-changing 
dreamy beauty of the scene. “ As 
the Thames (below Blackwall) is 
to the Bay of Naples, sois the Bay 
of Naples to the Harbour of Rio,” 
thought I, when my cogitations 
were interrupted by the sounds of a 
mule’s hoofs pounding along the 
sandy beach-road which passed in 
front of the venda, In another mo- 
ment the mule and its rider were in 
sight, and rather to my disgust I 
perceived that the latter evidently 
was bent on patronising the same 
house as myself. I did not feel in 
the mood to be disturbed, and the 
new-comer was of anything but a 
prepossessing appearance. So coated 
was he with white dust and dried 
mud-splashes that it wasnext to 
impossible to make him out, but I 
mentally put him down as some 
stray Portuguese or fazendiero from 
some neighbouring coffee estate. His 
mule, though seeming nearly “ played 
out,” was a powerful beast, and the 
saddle certainly English. I saw too, 
as he dismounted, that he was well 
armed, and wore a revolver and knife 


on his hip Yankee fashion. There 
was no bell, and the house blacks 
having carefully made themselves 
scarce, the stranger had to lead his 
own mule off to the stables in rear of 
the venda. I had almost forgotten 
the new arrival, and was watching 
the sunset on the bald peaks of the 
Sugar-loaf and the Corcovado, when 
I heard a step in the room behind 
me, and the stranger came out into 
the verandah where I was sitting. 
I should hardly have recognised 
him, a wash and change of clothes 
had made such an alteration. Now, 
though, that the dust and mud were 
washed from his face and beard, I 
could see that he looked fearfully 
worn and ill. He was a good deal 
sunburnt, but sallow and colourless, 
and, though not yet a middle-aged 
man, stooped considerably. [ still 
took him for a Portuguese, and was 
fairly startled when he addressed 
some remark to me in the purest 
English. 

“You will, I trust, excuse me; 
but I have been living for so long 
amongst natives and niggers that it 
is quite a treat to hear one’s own 
language again, and I could not fail 
to recognise you as a countryman.” 

“Well,” said I, “for my part I 
confess I did not take yow for one.” 

“Not likely; my best friend of 
six months since would hardly know 
me now, for I have been ‘down’ 
with swamp-fever, and half dead; 
and besides, I am just ‘off’ a 150 
miles’ ride in four days. Not bad 
work over the sierra this time of 
year.” 

We chatted on for some time, 
and I soon found that he was the 
manager of a large coffee plantation 
in the interior belonging to the Vis- 
conde de B——. From coffee cul- 
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ture our conversation naturally turn- 
ed on slavery, and I remember how 
strongly, whilst listening to him, the 
idea impressed itself on my mind, 
that the practical views of one unpre- 
judiced man, who really understood 
the habits and nature of the blacks, 
was worth more than all the well- 
meaning nonsense ever talked in 
Parliament, or the vindictive cant of 
a Jamaica Committee assembled in 
Exeter Hall! After a pause in the 
conversation, during which we each 
puffed away at our respective cigar- 
ettes, my new acquaintance abruptly 
asked, “Did you ever see or ever 
hear of—a black ghost ?” 

“Can’t say I ever did,” replied I, 
with a laugh; “thought they were 
always white.” 

“No, I don’tmean that exactly ; 
IT mean the ghost of a black man. 
I have seen a good deal of native 
races myself—natives of every hue 
and species, from yellow Chinese to 
black niggers—but till a couple of 
months ago [ never came across 
anything resembling the ghost of 
one. I remember once a rabid 
slave-owner in the Southern States 
trying to prove that niggers were 
cattle! and one of his points was 
that a nigger had no soul! ‘for,’ 
says the Southern chap, convinc- 
ingly, ‘there never was a white man 
yet (or a black one, for that matter) 
who ever set eyes on a nigger’s ghost.’ 

“Guess not,’ struck in one of 
the crowd ; ‘a nigger’s ghost (if he’s 
got one) must be black, mustn’t it? 
and as you only see ghosts in the 
night, how the thunder could you 
see a black ghost in a black night ? 
no, siree. Happen, though, if you 
could fix up a white night you might 
see—a few.’ But if you like I will 
tell you a rather uncomfortable ex- 
perience I myself had a short time 
since; mind I don’t say it was a 
ghost, and you need not believe it, 
but it was uncomfortable—very.” 
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{ expressed my delight at the 
prospect of a “yarn;” and so, with- 
out further preface, he commenced. 

“T was telling you just now that 
the fazenda of which I am the 
manager is a very large one, and 
that it has been cultivated for a 
great number of years—that is, for 
this part of the world. } 

“‘ Twenty or five-and-twenty years 
ago the district which we are now 
working was all virgin forest, and 
the only part of the estate under 
coffee and sugar was the ‘Boa 
Vista,’ the eastern end of the estate, 
ten miles from where we now are. 
The old fazenda of Boa Vista is 
standing yet, and is as lovely a 
spot as you could well find. There 
are almost miles of avenues of fruit- 
trees—mangoes, oranges, cachoes, 
palms, bananas, and numbers of 
others; whilst the roads through 
the coffee-mills are literally hedged 
with pines; but everything is going 
to ruin, faster and faster each year ; 
and the place forcibly reminds you 
of what the Garden of Eden might 
have been, if, after Adam’s expul- 
sion, a joint-stock company had 
taken it up, gone bankrupt, and . 
got into Chancery. It was the 
grandfather of the present Visconde 
who first founded the estate, and, 
according to the faint reports still 
current, he must have been one of 
the real wicked old sort one reads 
about as having lived in the dark 
ages. On his vast estates he was 
absolute as the Czar, and he used 
his power like a tiger. I have heard 
grim stories told of the poor blacks 
he had flogged to death—strong 
men, ay, and women too! He had 
a large establishment, perhaps five 
hundred field-hands, and he ruled 
them with a rod of iron. I have 
heard that, should he see a black 
touch with the handle of his hoe 
one coffee-tree whilst clearing the 
roots of another, the unfortunate 
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slave was sure of a hundred lashes. 
Well, some he murdered outright, 
some fled to the woods, and lived 
like wild beasts, whilst others, 
more happy, died of _ ill-usage 
and starvation; when  sudden- 
ly a strange complaint appeared. 
by twos and threes the slaves 
died off, week after week, month 
after month, year after year. The 
muster-roll became smaller and 
smaller. The old Visconde was 
frantic. Bribes, medicines, and 
floggings were all tried, and proved 
equally powerless to check the 
strange complaint. Perhaps I am 
wrong to call it a complaint; it was 
not one—it was poison / Yes, poison. 
I myself, whilst in Brazil, have 
known several isolated instances of 
this, but never anything approach- 
ing to the wholesale “killing” that 
fer years went on amongst those 
poor people at Boa Vista. I can 
never feel quite certain of the cause. 
Whether was it owing to the fear- 
ful misery of their lives, their wish 


t6 die, and so in a manner be re- 
venged on the old tyrant who owned 
them, or was it a sort of contagious, 
murderous mania that spread through 
the whole mass of slaves? I my- 
self fancy the former; but possibly 


both causes combined. The negro, 
you know, as arule does not go in 
for suicide. The Malay or Javanese 
does ; and down South there (whilst 
making the Panama line), literally 
thousands of Chinamen hanged or 
drowned themselves when fever and 
starvation brought them low and 
made their lives miserable. But, 
from whatever cause it arose, the 
blacks of Boa Vista died off at a 
fearful rate; and at last two Portu- 
guese factors disappeared murdered 
by the slaves, no doubt. Ina few 
years the muster-roll dwindled from 
500 to 300, and, do what he would, 
the Visconde found the work get- 
ting atead of the overtaxed slaves. 
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Then, partly owing to the mouth 
of the river silting up, and partly to 
the dykes being neglected, one rainy 
season a part of the river-bank was 
swept away, and never being repaired, 
hundreds of acres of level land, on 
part of which sugar had been suc- 
cessfully grown, were flooded, and 
soon degenerated into marsh. The 
natural consequence, of course, was, 
that the malaria soon bred fever of the 
most malignant type, and the blacks 
died off faster than ever. Finally, 
the old Visconde abandoned the 
fazenda in despair; sold off all his 
slaves, dispersing them in small 
gangs to various distant districts ; 
bought 150 new ones, and cleared 
and planted the hill-ground, ten 
miles from the old one, where now 
the new fazenda stands. Though 
practically deserted, and now, thanks 
to the ever-increasing marsh, ren- 
dered quite uninhabitable owing to 
the fever, the plantations (where 
not entirely overgrown with jungle 
and sapakyia) are still valuable; so 
every year, when the picking-time 
comes, a party of thirty or forty 
blacks is sent over to get what 
coffee they. can} every year the 
yield becomes less and less, and this 
year not more than 800 arobas were 
gathered. We should have got 
more, but the fever suddenly ap- 
peared, though I took every precau- 
tion—keeping the people away from 
the low ground towards evening, 
and giving then extra rations, in- 
cluding spirits, and changing the 
gang every few days. In spite of all 
it attacked us, and in three days we 
had a dozen on the sick-list. I, of 
course, gave up work and retreated 
to the hills: one poor fellow sank 
after we got home, though. Well, 
the coffee, or at least a good part of 
it, was picked, and out on the dry- 
ing-grounds, but as the blacks could 
not be left there to take care of it, 
it stood a fair chance of being stolen, 
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since the river ran close past the 
terreiros, and a canoe-load could be 
taken in afew minutes. Some one 
had to take charge of it, and as 
the only man I could trust besides 
myself had only just arrived from 
England with his wife and fami- 
ly, and had not yet gone through 
a course of tropical hardening as I 
had, I thought it best to do the 
work myself. We generally sent a 
couple of hands over every morning 
to turn and spread the coffee. As 
the place was safe enough by day, 
they remained there, and towards 
evening heaped it up again and re- 
turned home; so the night was the 
only time I had to care for. Ac- 
cordingly after a day’s work— 
ploughing, draining, sugar-planting, 
or clearing forest-land—I used to 
lie down for a couple of hours in 
my clothes, be called at about 9 P.m., 
and ride over to the deserted old 
fazenda of Boa Vista. I had a half- 
unbroken mule—not the one I am 
riding now, but a beast that would 


hardly break her gallop the whole 
way there—so it did not take me 
long to get to the clearing (though 
I had a river and two wide swamps 


to cross en route). The old Eng- 
henio was, of course, situated close 
to the drying-grounds, and there I 
used to establish myself for the 
night. The left wing of the ruinous 
old building had been formerly the 
sugar-house, and in it I used to 
tether my mule; and with the help 
of a bundle of cigars and an occa- 
sional nip of spirits and quinine, I 
should have passed the night com- 
fortably enough had it not been for 
the mosquitos. I used to sit there 
(myself hid in the deep shadow of 
the building) and watch the white 
mist reeking with poisonous miasma, 
seething up from the great marsh. 
How closely it enveloped one, and 
how strangely and fantastically each 
well-known object around loomed 
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through it! The brightest moon- 
light could but dimly struggle down 
on the weather-stained and time- 
worn old ruins, so dank and cold 
and desolate. No sound ever broke 
the silence but the occasional cry of 
some night-bird from the march, 
the chattering of bats, and the 
never-ceasing hum of the mos- 
quitoes. Oh how ‘dreary those 
long nights were! I used to 
watch the moon (when now and 
then I could get a glimpse of it, pale 
and hazy, through the drifting fog), 
and guess how long it would take 
to sink behind the forest-clatl sierra ; 
and often I have quite longed to 
catch sight of some skulking rascal 
making free with the coffee. I 
don’t think much provocation would 
have been required to make me pull 
trigger with a clear conscience, but 
no one ever came; and from what I 
afterwards heard, I believe a pile of 
dollars would have been pretty safe, 
for the old fazenda had, I found, a 
‘bad name,’ and both blacks and 
Portuguese are, you know, supersti- 
tious enough for anything. So I fancy 
that not a man in the district would 
have ventured about the old place 
after nightfall. Well, one night I 
had ridden over as usual, though 
dead tired and sleepy, as you may 
think, for I had spent the whole day 
working in a rice-swamp under a 
grilling sun. I had almost reached 
the fazenda. The last half-mile or so 
of the road ran through an avenue 
of the finest bamboos I ever saw. 
They must be fifty feet high at the 
very least, and met overhead in an 
arch. In daylight it was a shady ride 
but by night, even when the moon 
was well up, it was all but pitch 
dark, and of course one had to ride 
The avenue was 
quite straight, so that, like coming 
out of a tunnel, you could see an arch 
of light in front of you long before 
you reached it. Beyond the end of 
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the bamboos the road swept sharp 
round to the right, for perhaps a 
hundred yards or so, through scat- 
tered clumps of orange-trees, guava- 
serub, etc.; beyond which, on the 
right, was the half-ruined Enghenio 
or machine-house, and directly front- 
ing it, on the other side of the. road, 
the terreiros or drying-grounds, now 
scraped clean of the year’s accumula- 
tion of weeds, and covered with heaps 
of half-dried coffee. I had ridden 
slowly through the bamboo avenue, 
and was within a few yards of where 
the white moonlight streamed across 
the road at its termination, when 
my mule gave a start aside and 
suddenly stopped short. No doubt 
a snake was crossing the path, or 
she had scented some skulking 
puma. But at the moment I was 
half asleep in the saddle (the sun 
had been more than usually power- 
ful that day, and I confess I was 
thoroughly fagged). -I was think- 
ing (almost dreaming, perhaps,) of 
the former history of the ruined 
fazenda, and mixed up with these 
thoughts of the past were vague 
speculations as to the: present—the 
chances of a meeting with coffee 
thieves, &c., when the sudden halt 
of my mule brought me back in 
a moment to a state of thorough 
wakefulness. Instinctively I grasped 
my revolver, and was ready for 
action. For some time, as I ad- 
vanced, I had heard, without lis- 
tening to them, the various and 
ordinary night-sounds of a tropical 
swamp, the dabbling and splashing 
of water-fowl, the endless chorus of 
frogs and suchlike; but now, after 
the first moment of attention, I 
became convinced that a fresh 
sound was added to them. Surely I 
could not be mistaken. No; there 
it was—a sound that I had heard 
for hours together every day of my 
life at the hill fazenda—the quick 
regular beat of a water-wheel, and 
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the steady rush of water through 
the sluices. In a moment it flashed 
across me that the suspected thieves 
had come early, and were making a 
night of it, coolly cleaning our coffee 
with our own machinery, which was 
still in a condition to do its work in 
a sort of way. 

‘** A touch of the spur set the mule 
going again, and in a few seconds I 
was round the bend, and caught 4 
glimpse of the upper storey of the 
Enghenio looming up above the 
orange-clumps and guava-scrub. I 
noticed the old building seemed to 
be lit up, and I could hear the rush 
of water and the beat of the wheel 
plainer than ever. I guided my 
mule off the road so as to approach 
without being heard, and, revol- 
ver in hand, cantered through the 
orange-grove. As I first caught 
sight of the terreiro, I shall never 
forget my astonishment at the sight 
before me. I had only an end view 
of the Enghenio, but four of the 
front windows seemed to be open, 
as I could see the broad streams 
of light thrown strongly - across 
the drying-ground, which, strange 
to say, was literally crowded with 
blacks. I could see them distinct- 
ly—their dusky forms flitting back- 
wards and forwards from the drying- 
ground to the Enghenio, carrying in 
the coffee in large baskets. Several 
had torches, and I could even dis- 
tinguish a couple of overseers di- 
recting the work. The blacks I no- 
ticed were all working silently, and 
‘at the run.’ The first idea that 
struck me was, that one of our 
worthy neighbours, whom I knew 
to be quite capable of robbery or 
anything else, had brought down 
the whole of his people, and was 
intent on making a clean sweep of 
our coffee. Insensibly I slackened 
speed as I dodged my way through 
the last culmp of orange-trees. As 
I did so a thicker wreath of mist 
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seemed to seethe “up! from.othe 
marsh ; the ruddy flow of lighb ftoas 
the open windows appeated>to atulb 
out, and the hurrying slaves; whom 
a few moments before I had so dis- 
tinctly seen, seemed to melt away in- 
to the darkness. Another stride car- 
ried me clear of the orange-trees at 
a point within twenty yards of the 
Enghenio. I pulled up with a quick 
jerk, utterly bewildered, for there, 
close before me, was the drying- 
ground, ‘covered with its regular 
heaps of coffee, not one displaced— 
nothing stirring, nothing visible— 
the whole place as silent and soli- 
tary as when I last visited it the 
night before. I sat there for per- 
haps a minute, unable even to think, 
but with a strange feeling of awe 
creeping over me; for up to that 
moment it had never struck me that 
IT was subject to an illusion. Even 


then I could hardly force myself to 
believe that what I felt morally cer- 
tain I had actually seen was not real, 
and I half expected to see the troops 


of blacks come hurrying out of the 
Enghenio again. No—not a trace 
of them. Then I thought of the 
great water-wheel. I had heard 
that going, and could not be mis- 
taken. With a feeling not far from 
dread I rode past the Enghenio 
towards the sugar-house, which 
was the right wing of the building 
(the machinery was all in the cen- 
tre, and the coffee-stores in the left 
wing nearest to me). As I slowly 
rode along the front, I saw that the 
windows, from which so shortly 
before I had seen the streams of 
light issuing, were closed as usual, 
the shutters, grey and _ steaming 
with damp, shining coldly in the 
pale moonlight. The centre door, 
leading into the machine-house, was 
fast, and the rusty padlock and chain 
seemed untouched. The _ sugar- 
house was open on one side, and 
into this I rode my mule, dis- 
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méuntedycand tethered her, and 
then > anmfastenbd./ 4 ‘small: lantern 
which’ Deal _ witheane,. 
striick at ound eto 
explore « theoabuilding. “> Nothing 
seemed ;there.avas no trace 
of any one having visited since I 
was last there. ‘then I went into 
the machine-house. Squeezing be- 
tween the mandioca-mill and a dis- 
used sugar-press, I made my way to 
the part of the building partitioned 
off for the water-wheel. I knew ié¢ 
would satisfy me. Several of the 
planks had rotted, and fallen back 
into the watercourse below; they 
had left a large gap in the partition, 
through which I looked at the wheel. 
A cold chill passed through me as I 
did so. The broad floats were as 
dry as tinder, and the wheel itself 
was held locked by a fallen rafter 
which had passed through its arms 
—it had not moved for a year; and 
there, twelve or fifteen feet below 
me, I could see the water uncon- 
fined by sluice or shuttle, which had 
long since been washed away, run- 
ning silently along the shoot, and 
not even touching the lowest float 
of the wheel. Two or three bats, 
disturbed by the light, fluttered up 
past me, and they were the only 
signs of life I could see. Then I - 
knew that what I had seen could 
not be real—but how to account for 
the noise of the wheel and the 
stampers too! How my head ached 
that night! (it does now for that 
matters} but I sat there in the 
sugar-house puzzling over the strange 
sight I had seen till near daylight, 
and then rode home again. I could 
eat no breakfast, I remember, but 
went out to see some fresh land 
they were clearing; but I turned 
ill, and had to come home; and 
by evening I was down with swamp- 
fever, and raving. I had a baddish 
turn of it; and a precious row, they 
tell me, I made. And the odd thing 
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is, that I can remember many of the 
delusions which I had then, as clear- 
yy as if they had been facts; but 

e real facts. I have either forgotten 
entirely, or only remember as ‘one 
does a dream. Now, sir, that’s 
my story, and it is for you to judge 
whether it was the fever that brought 
me the niggers’ ghosts, or the nig- 
gers’ ghosts the fever. I hope I am 
not in for another dose of it; my 
head feels very queer. Well, any- 
how, I have had a long day, and 
so will turn in—good night.” 

He rose, and, shivering, slightly, 
moved off to his room; and I, after 
musing a while over the strange 
story which I had heard, followed 
his example. The next morning, 
when I came down to breakfast, [ 
asked José, the factotum of the 
venda, if the stranger had yet gone 
out. 

“No, Senor, he’s ill—has the 
fever, and I have been with him for 
the last two hours: he wants to 
speak to you, Senor.” 


Accordingly I repaired to his 
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room, and found him, as José had 
said, down with fever; he was quite 
sensible, though, and thanked me 
for coming. 

“T thought very likely you would 
be crossing the bay to Rio this 
morning; if you do, would you 
kindly ask the English doctor to 
give me acall? I have gota touch 
of this wretched fever back again. 
José tells me that early this morn- 
ing I was talking a great deal of 
nonsense, but I hope I did not dis- 
turb or bore you last night.” 

I assured him to the contrary, 
and in the course of the morning 
found out and sent the doctor to see 
him. His attack was very light, 
and in a few days he was about 
again, but he never again mentioned 
the long night’s watching in the old 
Enghenio. Was the fever-madness 
in him when he saw that strange 
sight at the abandoned fazenda? 
Or was it so when he told me the 
story before his second attack? 
I'm sure I know not, but it was a 
strange weird tale either way. 
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[Portions of these adventures have been from time to time published 


in newspapers and periodicals. 


Those which are authentic are all drawn 


from sources which must greatly resemble each other—viz., the ship’s loz 


or the officers’ journals ; and the facts must be the same in all. 


The nar- 


rative here given is from the MSS. of an officer well entitled to a hearing ; 
and no part of it has been given at second-hand, or taken from any printed 


account.—Ep. | 


A SAILOR’S NARRATIVE OF THE LAST VOYAGE OF H.M.S. MEGARA, 
AND OF THE PRESERVATION OF HER CREW ON THE ISLAND OF ST. 


PAUL. 


‘* They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; these 
see the works of the Lord and His wonders in the deep.” 


Tuovan there be few living in 
England who have not heard of the 
stranding of H.M.S. Megzera in the 
year of grace 1871, yet the whole 
story of our peril, and of how great 
deliverance God vouchsafed to us, 
has never, I think, till now been 
written. It is worthy of a lofty 
strain and of an eloquent writer ; 
but, for default of such, readers 


will perhaps accept the account 
which follows, told, as it is, with © 
much plainness of speech. Listen 
then, ye landsmen and brother 
sailors, and you shall hear of hair- 
breadth escapes and stirring adven- 
tures, the like of which perils though 
many may encounter, yet few live to 
relate. 


CHAPTER I.—THE HAZARD ON THE OCEAN. 


It was on the 28th of May, early 
in the morning, that the Megzera 
steamed out of Simon’s Bay, bound 
for Sydney. She had 333 souls on 
board, the number being thus made 
up—viz., 42 officers, 44 marines, 180 
ship’s company, and 67 boys. The 
day was Sunday, dear to sailors as 
of good omen for the coming voy- 
age. Alas for the omen! we must 
say, now that we know what a 
dark fate was behind us. But the 
“‘ Sunday sail,” the fair weather, the 
lovely scenery, had their full effect 
on our spirits on that morning. 
And, cheered by the hope of a pros- 
perous voyage, we could note with 
delight the buildings and features 
of the land from which we were 
parting. Behind us, old Simon’s 
town at the foot of the mountain 
was still half hidden in the mist. 
Soon, emerging from the smaller 
indent, and entering False Bay, we 


passed the lighthouse, perched with 
so much travail on the Roman Rock, 
and the unshapely insular mass 
called Noah’s Ark, all on the right. 
Away to the left, still shrouded in 
fog, as if an early appearance were 
a thing unknown to it, lay the 
happy town of Kalk Bay, the resort 
of the newly married. Anon, glow- 
ing in many colours, the Table 
Mountain, with the lower hill, 
and the rich valley of Constantia, 
opened to our view, across the broad 
Flats yellow with long extended 
sands. Then we passed the Hotten- 
tot Hollands, whose tops reftected 
the rays of the early sun, and whose 
sides were beautiful with light and 
shadow, and with colour; and after 
that we had soon done with waters 
of the coast. The sea-birds above, 
flying and screaming round us, the 
long sweep of the waves below, the 
salt breeze, the well-seen arch of 
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the horizon, all testified to the same 
fact—we were in the great ocean. 

One is fain to dwell on the last 
happy days that the ship ever saw; 
fate had not many in store for her. 
That. Sunday was a pleasant day, 
and so were the Monday and the 
Tuesday which followed. By day 
we had only agreeable occupation as 
the vessel dashed merrily along, and 
by night we could gaze on the south- 
ern heavens, bright with unnumbered 
stars, and into whose depths the eye 
pierces so as to raise a feeling of 
great awe. The moon shone on us 
. too; but her beauty we were ac- 
quainted with of old: it was the 
southern constellations, the glorious 
signs never seen from Old England, 
and pre-eminent among them the 
resplendent Cross, which gained all 
our attention—the young hands lost 
in admiration of the sight, the old 
ones pointing out the stars. 

The scene changed on Wednesday 
the 31st. There was an end of easy 
luxurious steaming, no more ex- 
hilarating days, no more spangled 
nights; but tarpaulins and water- 
proofs on all sides—slippery decks, 
dripping ropes. The damp made 
its way everywhere—boots, towels, 
linen, our very beds, damp, and the 
salt in the cellars half water. It 
was difficult to find a dry berth; 
and if one were found, it was diffi- 
cult to occupy it, for the ship tum- 
bled along in a most disturbing man- 
ner; so our hitherto cheerful party 
was suddenly depressed. We were 
encountering heavy squalls, with 
much rain. 

We had parted with our bright 
clear sky ; but that, after all, is but 
an ordinary inconvenience to the 
men, who are said to be “ born for all 
weathers.” Damp foggy days, such 
as we now experienced, kept us all 
much on the alert, which, under such 
gloomy circumstances, was an advan- 
tage. But there was as yet nothing 
to cause the least alarm, for we were 
safe out in.the open sea,far away from 
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rocks and shoals. Asfor wind or 
wave, what cares a sailor for either 
as long as he has faith in his ship 
and in himself! No, there was no 
alarm all through this mist and wet, 
which lasted to the 5th of June; 
neither was there alarm on that day 
when masses of clouds, piled one on 
another up the sky, gave reason te 
expect a furious gale. All hands 
were turned up to shorten sail. 
Every sailor, as he looked at the sky 
after she was made all snug, predict- 
ed the foulest weather. But every- 
body was wrong, for by noon 
the clouds had dispersed, leaving . 
only a strong breeze, which, by the 
6th, blew from the N.W.—a fair 
wind, if a stiff one, and sent us along 
our course ten knots an hour. 

The pleasure of a thorough sailor 
comes in many forms. <A few days 
since, soft breezes and sunny skies 
made us happy. Now it was a de- 
light of another kind to find her 
bounding through the water, dash- 
ing over the billows like a fiery 
horse, while great ocean-birds, al- 
batross, molly-wakes (large brownish 
birds very like albatross), Cape pige- 
ons, and graceful sea-swallows, car- 
eered about her masts and ropes, 
along her wake, and across her 
course, swooping and screaming as 
she struck the foam from her fore- 
foot. Then, too, there was the cheer- 
ing thought that these rolls and 
plunges were taking us rapidly to- 
wards our destination. And now the 
absorbing question was, When will 
she reach Sydney? Some said the 
8th July, some a little before, some 
a little after ; and bets were made and 
much sage speculation indulged in. 
Thus do short-sighted mortals rack 
their brains to determine the exact 
order of events which are never to 
happen at all. 

There was, however, a fair pros- 
pect of a quick voyage; for, if the 
breeze which set in on the 5th did 
but hold, it would soon waft us— 
blow and toss us would be a truer 
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expression—into the region of steady 
westerly winds, which would in all 
probability follow us to Sydney. It 
did hold for 48 hours, and we did 
encounter the westerly breeze ex- 
actly as we had hoped for it, on 
Wednesday, the 7th of June. That 
day we made 195 miles; the next, 
214 miles. Was not this enough to 
make us presume that that day 
month would find us in the haven 
where we would be ? 

It is not to be supposed, though, 
that we were enjoying a satisfaction 
which any, save sailors, could ap- 
preciate. The sea was running 
mountains high. The ship rolled 
like a drunken man; she shipped a 
few tons of water every now and 
then, completely deluging any un- 
fortunate wights whose duty or 
fancy took them in the way of the 
inundation. No; it could be plea- 


sant to those only who were inured 
to the sea ; and perhaps not to them, 
unless it were accompanied by the 
knowledge that their voyage was 


in course of rapid accomplishment. 
But we were speeding along; so 
there was no bar to our content- 
ment, and we turned in on the 
night of the 8th June, hopeful and 
merry. 

On the morning of the 9th she 
still sped swiftly before the wind, 
but the jokes, the merriment, the 
betting, had ceased, and anxious 
faces clustered round the tables of 
the different messes at .breakfast. 
An old foreboding, which weighed on 
us at the commencement of our voy- 
age, but which the fair wind and the 
riotous pace of the slip had dispelled, 
came back now with a real form, 
and dashed our short-lived joy. 
Had not we, had not all who loved 
or cared for us, been appalled at the 
reports of the Megzera’s condition ? 
had we not dreamed of and ima- 
gined disaster, until many days of 
immunity brought back light hearts 
and smiling faces? Here, then, this 
morning, was the justification of 
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our dread. We were face to face 
with imminent danger, if not with 
death ; and the meeting was so sud- 
den and so stern as to discompose 
the boldest and most reckless among 
us. A leak was reported to have 
been sprung in the night,—not 
some moderate influx which might 
be discharged as fast as it could in- 
vade us, and the cause of which 
might soon be remedied by the 
skilled hands among our crew, but 
a terrible inroad of the sea by some . 
channel as yet unknown, which was 
raising the level of the water in the 
ship’s hold at the rate of an inch 
every hour! Now the simplest 
mind will understand that we must 
keep under this ruinous stream, or 
the rest of our lives would be reck- 
oned by hours and minutes. It was 
not without reason, then, that there 
were grave faces about the breakfast- 
table on the 9th of June. 

In the morning watch it was dis- 
covered that there were 17 inches 
of water in the engine-room; and 
as the ship was very broad at 
bottom, this depth indicated an 
immense quantity. The ship’s 
pumps were manned at once, and 
the bilge-pumps set in motion, and 
by these means the water was at 
first kept under and reduced to 13 
inches. The crew having thus tem- 
porarily gained the mastery over 
the hostile element, our next en- 
deavour was to detect the leak. 
But this was no easy matter, as the 
water which we had shipped covered 
the ship’s framework to some height. 
Moreover, ‘inside the iron plating 
her bottom was lined with brick- 
work and cement. The engineers, 
however, set themselves to search 
for the spot where she had given 
way, and in doing so had to grope 
about, almost, and sometimes en- 
tirely, under the offensive bilge- 
water as it was swayed ‘from side to 
side by the rolling of the ship. But 
as, until the leak should be dis- 
covered, nothing could be done to 
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amend our case, except by incessant 
pumping (which was vigorously sus- 
tained), the period of the en- 
gineers’ anxious and _ miserable 
search was opportunity for reflec- 
tion. And reflection was the most 
distressing occupation in which one 
could be engaged—worse a thousand 
times than the severest manual ex- 
ertion—worse than crawling like 
reptiles about the dark sloppy 
abysses near the vessel’s keel. For 
what a state of things was present- 
ed to the mind that had time to 
think! Here we were in lat. 39° 40’ 
S. and long. 44° 22’ E. on the Indian 
Ocean, more than a thousand miles 
from any land. The Cape of Good 
Hope, it was idle to think of re- 
turning to, as the strong westerly 
gale would have opposed us all the 
way. Sydney was more than a 
month’s voyage from us. There 
were some tiny islands in mid- 
ocean, which might be reached in a 
week or so, if we could keep afloat 
so long and keep our engines effec- 
tive. But how many chances were 
there against our doing that! A 
leak in an iron ship, unless it arises 
from some well-ascertained accident, 
suggests dangers far beyond its own 
solitary threatening, bad though 
that may be. It suggests the pro- 
bability that the whole of the plates 
may be so attenuated as to yield at 
any moment to the pressure of the 
waves, or a blow from a heavy sea. 
To deal with the one active danger, 
therefore, is no more than crushing 
one head of the hydra. Ninety- 
nine more are ready to assail you. 
The danger is not distinct and local, 
but all that encloses you is insecure 
and treacherous. Only a_ rotten 
film between you and eternity ! 

In this fearful state of things it is 
‘hoped that all looked to God for 
help. But the Captain and every 
one concerned in the charge of the 
ship, and of the lives and property 
which she carried, looked anxiously 
to the means which were yet at 
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their disposal for averting, under 
Providence, the. impending doom. 
First, we had the advantage of dis- 
cipline, which though well-nigh ob- 
solete in Britain, yet lingers here 
and there about the army and navy. 
Yes, we had discipline on board, and 
were sure, therefore, that the muscles, 
thews, and sinews, as well as the 
brains of an active and intelligent 
crew, would in concert labour to 
their utmost for the common good. 
We had no dread of selfish wrang- 
ling, of deadly panic, or of divided 
action. The Captain, whatever he 
may have felt, ‘showed no sign of 
doubt or hesitation in this ‘grave 
conjuncture, but turned a bold front 
to the danger; and he was ably 
seconded ‘by all in authority under 
him. Thus a moral force, as well 
as the habit of obedience, was felt 
throughout. This was our great 
reliance, without which anything 
else which might tell in our favour 
would be of no avail. Then there 
was the possibility that, before the 
water should rise too high inside, 
we might discover and stop or 
mitigate the present leak, and. that 
we might gain a harbour before she 
should give way in another place. 
Thirdly, we had, as yet, a fair wind, 
and our engines were in full vigour : 
we might possibly, therefore, by un- 
remitting labour at the pumps and 
buckets, keep down the water long 
enough for sails and steam to take 
us to port. These were all the 
means which we could control; and 
there was besides the chance that 
Heaven might send some large ship 
into our company. But when the 
dread account came to be totalled up, 
the chances looked so much against 
us that, however boldly we might 
be able to meet our end, the end 
was to be prepared for as the most 
probable of contingencies. Men 
decided bravely, they gave orders 
bravely, and bravely men wrought ; 
but inwardly what thoughts must 
have arisen of home, and dear 
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kindred and friends, and of that 
other world that might be so near! 
Resolution and constancy there were 
without, but within was the dark- 
ness of the shadow of death. How 
could it be otherwise when we re- 
cognised our desolate condition and 
the treacherous hull that carried us, 
and saw and heard all round rush- 
ing, surging, roaring like fiends, or 
wild beasts eager for their prey, 
“the yesty waves ” that 


‘*Confound and swallow navigation up”? 


From the 9th to the 13th of June 
we sailed along still in a state of 
apprehension and uncertainty. We 
had not found the leak, but still 
sought for it; and we devoted all 
our strength to the discharge of the 
water. After a while the leak gained 
on us, and then more pumps were 
manned, and a party was ordered to 
bale out by hand with iron buckets, 
which were hoisted up, sixty in an 
hour, to the sound of the fiddle and 
fife. But, spite of these efforts, the 
water rose higher and higher. We 
could hear it splashing from side to 
side as the ship rolled. It sounded 
like a continual threatening, and 
made our hearts sicken. 

On Saturday the 10th there was 
a violent gale, with a heavy sea 
running, the ship going sometimes 
twelve knots. On Sunday the 
weather was not much better: but 
we had divine service under the 
topgallant forecasile. The litany 
and the hymn for sea were, how- 
ever, all that we could get through, 
the motion was so distracting. And 
the next day, Monday the 12th, 
this motion not only hindered the 
operations of our hands, but it did 
worse: it prevented the pumps from 
working well, with what conse- 
quence I need not say. On this 
day, too, the rain came down in 
quantities, and we were visited by 
sea-birds, which flew about all day. 
On the 13th we redoubled our 
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efforts to get a part of the hold dry, 
and put on a hundred men to bale 
from daylight. We resorted, too, 
to a new device—that is, we plugged 
up some of the communications by 
which the water spread itself from 
one to another compartment in the 
depths of the vessel. We thus cut 
off the stoke-hole from the next for- 
ward compartment, and the engine- 
room from its neighbour, and by 
this means considerably narrowed 
the space over which our search 
had to extend ; forythere was soon 
strong reason to believe that the 


‘rupture must be somewhere within 


a certain twelve-feet length measured 
along the bottom. One of the en- 
gineers wrought all day in the water 
seeking it. He crawled about under 
the engines and boilers. When the 
side of the ship on which he hap- 
pened to be was the lower one, the 
water was quite over his head, and, 
after keeping below it as long as 
nature could endure, he would come 
up to breathe like a great sea-fish. 
At one o’clock on the morning of 
the 14th, after five days of dire sus- 
pense and of severe exertion—dur- 
ing which, however, we had been 
running rapidly on our course—we 
ascertained the situation of the leak. 
It was in a hidden recess under the 
coal-bunker, where it could be seen 
only by prostrating one’s self in the 
foul bilge-water, putting the head 
through a small hole and then peer- 
ing up into a narrow space, about 
2 feet high, between two frames. 
Thus placed, the observer could cee 
it clearly enough about 7 feet from 
him, and the water welling up 
through it. It was something to 
have ascertained thus much; but 
there was no dealing with the evil, 
or even approaching it, except by 
cutting a hole large enough to ad- 
mit the hands through an* iron 
frame. To do this exercised our pa- 
tience for twenty-four hours more, 
at the end of which time we could 
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put our hands upon the orifice. 
When we first saw the place from a 
distance, the jet of water looked so 
steady and round that we flattered 
ourselves with the fancy that a rivet 
had dropped out—which might be 
replaced. But, alas! it was no lost 
rivet. It was a hole of something 
about this shape 74 size, fairly 


Shape of the leak, uvout full size. 
worn through one of the iron plates ; 
and the whole plate had been worn 
so thin, that throughout its surface 
it yielded and bent under the pres- 


sure of the hand like a sheet of tin. 
Tlius our fears were realised as to 
other and greater dangers threaten- 
ing than the immediate danger with 
which we were grappling. 

The first order given consequent 
upon the detection of the leak, was 
to thrum a sail, and to stuff with 
yarn a mattress about 12 feet square 
and something under a foot thick, 
the intention being, of course, to 
gird these on under the ship’s bot- 
tom, and so to stanch the jet that 
was invading us. The thick mat- 
tress was intended to fill the hollow 
that would be caused between the sail 
and the ship’s side by the projec- 
tion of the keel. The mattress 
was not, however, applied, for be- 
fore it was ready another expedient 
was thought preferable. 

That device, therefore, stood over 
for the present; and it was next 
thought that a plate of iron covered 
with gutta percha might be screwed 
to the inner surface of the damaged 
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plate, so as to strengthen it and 
plug the leak, through which we 
could now see the water issuing as if 
from a fountain, the aperture being 
about 2 inches by 1} inches. But 
the objection to this attachment of 
another plate was, that the ship’s 
plate had not strength enough to 
hold its intended support. It was 
like that old garment spoken of in 
Scripture, by putting into which a 
piece of new cloth the rent was 
made worse. There was no hold 
for screw or rivet; and there was 
great danger that in attempting to 
make a connection we might make 
fresh leaks in the frail covering, or, 
what would have been fatal, force 
out the plate altogether. To obviate 
this risk it was determined to fit 
the supporting plate with a long 
rod or clamp to be screwed into a 
sounder part of the iron work, so 
that the new plate might press 
gently and evenly against the old 
rotten one, without perforating or 
disturbing the latter. Nowit should 
have been mentioned that the rot- 
ten plate was about 6 feet by 4 feet 
in surface, just holding together, 
and just holding to the ship, so that 
the fitting of the plug-plate was an 
operation of most dangerous cha- 
racter ; and yet, like many another 
operation, it had to be performed as 
the only alternative against immin* 
ent destruction. This thought was 
of course present to the minds of 
all. Some of us—half perhaps— 
might have made another effort for 
life in the boats, but the other half 
would assuredly have found that 
day a watery grave if the plate 
should give. And yet there was 
no confusion, not even a departure 
from ordinary routine further than 
the necessity of our work demanded. 
It has been shown that we as- 
sembled for divine service on Sun- 
day: it may be added that the du- 
ties and meals were regularly taken. 

It was soon evident that the plate 
with the gutta-percha had effected 
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no real improvement; the water no being pooped. But we had only a 


longer came in in a straight ° jet, 
but it oozed through all round the 
plug. Discouraging news this. But 
our resources were not utterly ex- 
hausted, for we had a diver’s dress 
on board, and it was determined to 
send a\man down, when there should 
be opportunity, with an outside 
plate fitted with a spindle, which, 
being passed by him through the 
hole which caused the leak, could 
be screwed tight with a nut to ,an- 
other plate applied inside. It was 
owing to a circumstance quite out 
of ordinary course that we had this 
diver’s apparatus on board. Those 
to whom diving is a mystery may 
like to know that the dress, which 
is made to cover the diver’s whole 
person and to leave a space within 
for air, is quite wind and water 
tight, so that when the man is down 
he can breathe with tolerable free- 
dom though under water, being 
supplied with air through a tube 
from above. If any should desire to 
see what he looks like, here is his 
picture. 

On the 15th of June we shaped 
our course for the island of St. Paul’s, 
which we had not intended to sight, 
as the directions do not recommend 
a@ near approach during the winter 
months. We were but 292 miles 
distant from it. Thus we had got 
1312 miles nearer to the island 
since the leak appeared. In the 
course of that day we made 206 
miles before a strong wind. More 
might have been done if we could 
have used our sails; but sailing 
caused her to overrun her screw, so 
that we should have lost the help 
of the bilge-pumps, which are work- 
ed by the engine, if we had not used 
steam,—and that we could not have 
afforded.* Besides taking from her 
speed, this steaming slower than 
the wind exposed us to the risk of 


nell 
choice of evils, of which delay was 
less than letting the pumps be idle. 
Now that we were within 100 miles 
of land, hope began to revive in our 
hearts. For a week we had been 
expecting every day to sink; end if 
we should yet escape, it would be 
by the narrowest chance. Every 
one was now working his utmost to 
keep her afloat, officers, boys, and 
men all taking their spells at the 
pumps, which clanged on_ inces- 
santly. The leak was increasing. 
On the night of the 16th, sup- 
posing ourselves to be about 38 
miles from land, we lay-to in a fu- 
rious gale; but wonderful to tell, 
we found when we had put her 
head to the wind that the leak stop- 





* If the sails do all the work there is no resistance for the screw, and therefore 
danger of breaking the shaft; so in these circumstances cither sail must be shortened 


or the engines stopped. 
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ped. Something that had been 
thrown overboard was supposed to 
have been ‘sucked into the hole, and 
thus to have effected a relief which 
all our skill failed to accomplish. 
The water came in again when we 
bore up, but it was something to 
get a few hours’ respite. 

Morning broke on the 17th so 
hazy that we could hardly see a 
mile. We supposed the island to 
be 30 or 40 miles off, as has 
been said. All at once the fog 
lifted up, giving us a long view 
astern. Imagine our feelings when 
we made out the land about 9 


CHAPTER II.—THE LAST 


As soon as possible after we 
dropped anchor, the diver was sent 
down. He descended twelve times 
before he completed his observa- 
tions. When at length he reported, 


it was to the effect that the small 
part of the outside of the ship which 


he had examined was_ generally 
clean: but that near the leak there 
were several rusty spots, all so like 
each other, and so like the leak, 
that he could decide on which of 
them was now admitting the water 
only by putting his hand over them 
in succession, until he felt the suc- 
tion at the real opening. Any one 
of these places might suddenly be- 
come a leak. He said, further, that 
he had found two adjacent plates, 
the corners of both of which had 
been knocked away about 4" by 14” 
at the joint; also that the plates 
were so thin that he could easily 
have put his knife through “ only 
he didn’t like to do so.’ Further 
forward, near the stoke-hole, he saw 
-a great quantity of rust, and was of 
opinion that in that place too she 
was not far from leaking. 

An examination inside showed 
some of the frames to be eaten 
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miles off! God be praised for His 
mercy! Another push, and we are 
saved! Four boilers at full speed 
soon sent us out of the mountainous 
billows on which we had been tossed, 
into comparatively smooth water. 
A little while and we were at 
anchor in 14 fathoms. Thus ended 
our danger of foundering in the 
Indian Ocean. But we had other 
perils to encounter; and but that 
we were mercifully dealt with by 
Providence, and well cared for by our 
Captain and officers, we could not 
have been alive now to tell our 
story. 


DAYS OF THE MAGERA. 


away and separated from the ship's 
bottom. From one of them was 
thus detached the leaky piate, which 
was therefore quite unsupported. 

Besides all this, the pumps were 
now constantly found to be choked 
with pieces of iron from an inch to 
an inch and a half long and a 
quarter of an inch thick, some of 
them having cement adhering to 
them, proving them to be pieces of 
the decayed frames. 

It must be added that we had now 
but 150 tons of coal on board. 

Thus, though the leak was said 
to be stopped,* there were but too 
many reasons to fear that the ship 
was breaking up. In this crisis it 
was for the Captain to determine 
what should be done, and Captain 
Thrupp decided boldly and ably. 
After giving due weight to all the 
circumstances, he announced to his 
assembled officers and crew that he 
did not consider that he would be 
justified in attempting to continue 
the voyage, and that he was about 
to land the crew and the stores, and 
to make the best provision in his 
power for keeping them alive and 
healthy till help should arrive. All 





* By means of the plate with the spindle before described. 
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had awaited in respectful silence the was given, a cheer burst from all 


captain’s decision ; 








SRE it 


Mainmast. 
B, B, Fovre-and-aft-girders, support- 
ing the mast. 
Hole cut through the frame or rib to 
get to the leak. 

The frames or ribs of the ship. 

Iron plating supporting bunkers. 

Coal-bunkers. 
conviction that going to sea again 
would be suicidal, and how general 
was the relief that was felt now that 
a landing had been resolved on. 

I am anticipating a little in what 

I have just written, for the Captain 
did not announce [his decision until 
Sunday the 18th, and before that 
time we had made some acquaint- 
ance with the caprices of the wea- 
ther about St. Paul’s. It has been 
said that we dropped our anchor in 
comparatively smooth water. But 
the smoothness was apt to be dis- 
turbed from time to time by terrible 
squalls, which nothing could resist. 
Our anchor lay in black sand, where 
it should have been, and where in- 
deed it was, fast enough. Never- 
theless, it was soon found that we 
were drifting out to sea. We used 
our steam to stop this seaward mo- 


but when that hands, showing how general was the. 
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G, Showing how frames were eaten 
away. 

Stoke-hoie plates, 

K, 4-plate bolted on to frames to 
strengthen the ship near the main- 
mast, 

Keel of the ship outside. 
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tion, and hove the anchor, which 
came up with surprising readiness. 
It had parted across the shank, and 
both flukes were still fast in the 
sand. By the help of the steam we 
were soon in again, and we tried 
our luck with another anchor, but 
this time closer to the shore. Cap- 
tain Thrupp was called every two 
hours in the night between Satur- 
day and Sunday. The night was 
comparatively cold, the thermometer 
marking 48°, which added to the 
distress of the occasion. At day- 
light it was clear that we were 
drifting again; and again we found 
that we had lost our anchor. We 
steamed in a third time, and an- 
chored once more. Thus we had 
lost two anchors before it was deter- 
mined to remain at St. Paul’s. 

That it may be understood with 
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what calm order everything was 
conducted, notwithstanding the 
continual jeopardy in which we 
were, the pumps never ceasing their 
melancholy clang, and _ notwith- 
standing the repeated sudden alarms 
which we experienced by day and 
night, let me note that on Sunday 
morning the Captain read prayers 
as usual. The General Confession, 
the Collect for Ash-W ednesday, and 
the Lord’s Prayer were fervently 
and solemnly joined in by that 
whole assembly, who were awaiting, 
as it seemed to them, a verdict of 
life or death. It was not until after 
this interesting service that the 
Captain made his announcement. 
He accompanied it with a reminder 
that it would be necessary to enforce 


C, Crater, Inland Sea. 

B, Bar, 6 feet water on it. 

E, Esplanade on the rocks. 

ry ate 

T, Town. 
ofa large basin, believed to be the 
crater of an extinct or dormant vol- 
eano, with a piece broken out so as 
to form the bar. The sides of the 
crater rise to the height of 860 feet 
in places, and are almost precipitous. 
On the bar are 12 feet of water at 
the top of spring-tides: when we 
arrived there were 6 feet on the bar. 
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strict discipline, and that insubor- 
dination of any kind would be 
severely dealt with; and he con- 
cluded with the expression of his 
hope that every one would work 
“with a will.” His speech having 
been greeted with ringing cheers, 
he gave the order to commence 
landing stores at once. 

The island of St. Paul, on which 
we were about to lead a Crusoe life 
for so long as it might please God 
to spare us, is a speck in the Indian 
Ocean, its latitude being about 38° 
43' §., and its longitude about 77° 
38’ E. It is two miles long and a 
mile and a half broad. The form 
of it will be understood from the 
accompanying diagram. The whole 
island may be described as the rim 


‘, 


N, Nine-pin Rock. 

HH, Hill Station, 860 feet. 
S, The Ship. 

W, Water. Pools, 3 tuns. 


The crater is 25 to 30 fathoms deep. 
Two Frenchmen were living on 
the island. They came off to us, 
and, through a Jersey man on board, 
we got from them a good deal of 
information concerning the place to 
which we had been so providentially 
led. They could not speak a word 
of English. 
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After announcing that he had de- 
cided to remain, Captain Thrupp 
landed, selected his sites, and took 
order for encamping or hutting his 
people and stores. On board the 
discharge of provisions from the ship 
was so vigorously proceeded with, 
that by dark our four months’ stock 
was all on shore. All assisted in 
this most important duty—officers, 
cooks, stewards, were to be seen 
bending their backs to hard burdens, 
and doctors and paymasters pull- 
ing away at the ropes. One party 
of officers landed a 20-foot spar, and 
dragged it 500 feet (which was 
about half-way) up an almost per- 
pendicular cliff, intending to set it 
up as a flag-staff, which it afterwards 
became. A good many soft hands 
were by this work much blistered 
before night ; but, on the whole, the 
exercise and occupation did every 
one good. Before dark we had, by 
advice of the Frenchmen, shifted our 
berth and got nearer in to a place 
where whalers often lie for two or 
three weeks at a time; and all that 
night we were filling coal-bags ready 
to land. Of course our primary ob- 
ject in getting out heavy stores was 
thet we might use them during our 
detention; but there was another 
secondary object. We thought that 
if the ship were very much lightened 
she might float over the bar next 
spring-tide, when, as the Frenchmen 
told us, there would be twelve feet. 
of water on it. But, as will be seen, 
the fate of the ship was decided be- 
fore the springs, although they oc- 
curred only a week after our arrival: 
for it blew very hard that Sunday 
night, and at daylight on the 19th 
we found that the ship was adrift 
and going rapidly on to the rocks. 
The fluke of our anchor (this, it 
will be remembered, was our third) 
was gone, so we kept under steam, 
recovering our ground every time 
we drifted, and despatching our 
boats with coal as we best might, 
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for the Frenchmen now told us that 
it was useless to attempt to anchor 
while the weather might continue 
so stormy. We had constructed a 
huge raft for transport of the stores, 
but this we did not use, as we found 
four boats on the island, which, 
with the ship’s boats, gave plenty 
of conveyance. But the gale in- 
creased to such a degree that three 


of these boats were nearly lost on 


the rocks, and the ship got close to 
the shore, and was barely saved by 
going full speed astern. So we had 
to hoist up the boats that were out- 
side near the ship, and to signal to 
those inside the bar to stay where 
they were. Then we were blown 
off with such force that, with all 
the power of our engines, we could 
scarcely keep near the land. Once 
we were carried so far away that 
those working on shore, forgetting 
that we had no provisions, thought 
we had deserted them. 

We made our way in again, but 
it had now become evident that, 
with the gale increasing as it was, 
we could not keep afloat all night. 
Either we must strike on the rocks, 
or we must founder ; for, alas! our 
leak was open again, and as bad as 
ever. And now again our unlucky 
Captain was called upon to come to 
a sudden decision, and again he 
showed himself quite equal to his 
duty. The next short lull, he said, 
he would run the ship on shore. So 
the holds and lower decks were clear 
ed of everything that could possibly 
be got up,.as it was expected that 
they would be full of water after 
she should take the ground. The 
time was chosen well, One of the 
Frenchmen acted as pilot; the 
Captain’s cockswain took the helm ; 
the Captain himself gave the orders ; 
and, steaming full speed, with the 
wind abeam, she was driven with a 
great shock and noise right on to the 
centre of the bar, where she was 
stranded perfectly upright, and weil 
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on to the ground. The engines were 
stopped just as she took the ground, 
but they worked again full speed to 
keep her up until the water rose 
nside her, and put the fires out. 
When they were powerless, we Ict 
go our last anchor to prevent her 
slipping off the bank; and there 
spe stuck, never to plough the seas 
gain. The Megzera was a wreck. 
As the ship’s bottom grated against 
the ground of the bar, the frame 
which was most damaged, and which 
was near the leak, broke in half. 
The water bubbled through the fore 
part of the port-side of the stoke- 
hole, just about where the diver had 
seen a large rusty place. She 
bumped heavily at first as the roliers 
lifted her, but after the fires had 
been extinguished she lay perfectly 
still. A shore which was put over 


to keep her upright snapped im- 
mediately. There were 12 feet of 
water in her forward, 15 feet amid- 
ships, and 17 feet in the after-hold ; 


indeed, she was full up to the troop- 
decks. But sad as this plight was, 
it was a most fortunate issue of the 
desperate measure which our Cap- 
tain had been compelled to take. 
Many among us expected the very 
worst. Some thought that she 
might part amidships as she en- 
countered the bank; others pre- 
dicted that the waves would break 
over her funnel or her mast-heads 
as soon as she should be fast; and, 
impressed by these fears, they stood 
ready to take the water and swim 
for life. Nothing seems so bad but 
that an anxious imagination can 
make it worse, as everybody soon 
began to-perceive. We left off mak- 
ing, or listening to, gloomy specula- 
tions, and went to dinner. 

We soon learned from the French- 
men that the wind rarely blows in 
from the sea except in December, 
January, and February, which intel- 
ligence was reassuring. It was pos- 
sible thus to make use of the shelter 
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of the wreck until some sort of cover 
could be extemporised on shore ; and 
indeed we did not wholly desert the 
old craft until the 29th of June. 
This was the way we managed to 
live on board of her. The Captain’s 
cabin was under the poop, and 
therefore dry enough as long as the 
stern windows were unharmed. 
Under the cabin was the ward-room, 
a very commodious one, lit by stern- 
lights and by two circular ports. 
Through one or other of these ports 
an ingushing wave would sometimes 
make its way, when it was necessary 
to catch up the feet pretty high if 
one would avoid getting them wet. 
A capacious table ran athwart ships, 
large enough to entertain the gun- 
room as well as the ward-room mess, 
so this was the general saloon. For- 
ward there was the topgallant fore- 
castle, affording a good shelter, and 
the main-deck below was still dry. 
Below that again was the troop-deck, 
which, as has been said, was full of 
water. 

Looking from a boat in the offing 
towards the bar and signal station 
at this strangely - formed island 
which was to be our prison, and 
might be our grave, the view was 
something like what is shown in the 
sketch on the following page. 

Now that the old ship was dis- 
posed of, we had three principal 
matters to attend to, and we set 
about them all without loss of time. 
The first was to unload the ship as 
far as possible; the second, to pre- 
pare the hutment on shore; and 
the third, to search the island for 
some natural water-supply; for 
though we hoped to land a condens- 
ing apparatus, and could of course 
manage to catch some rain-water, 
yet a spring or reservoir would be 
much better, and the charts had it 
that there was no water on the 
island. 

The landing of the coals, clothing, 
cordage, &c., was proceeded with 
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most vigorously on the 20th. 
Everybody helped who had not 
some other special duty. The 
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officers manned the four shore-boats 
that had been found, and hoisted 
out and landed their own gear. 








The men had to be trusted with 
open boxes, containing many things 


which might sorely have tempted - 


them; but nothing was missed— 
a circumstance which reflects the 
greatest credit on the crew. The 
sails were all saved, and most of the 
slops and bales. Some jperishable 


articles were destroyed by wet, but 


a very great deal came out quite 
serviceable. To get at the coal, 
which we so much required, it was 
necessary to break up the main- 
deck, and then many of us, to 
whom that occupation fell, de- 
scended into the bunkers, amid 
the water black with coal, where we 
zot shockingly begrimed with our 
work. We had to keep our dirt 
too, for not a drop of water could 
then be allowed except to drink. 
The condensing apparatus was all 
under water, and could not be got 
out; but three main-deck tanks were 
taken on shore, and one of them was 
stayed up and strengthened suffi- 
ciently to make it capable of doing 
the work of a boiler, and in four 
days our engineers had a condens- 
ing apparatus complete. We also 
filled as many casks and barricos as 
we could with fresh water. The 
magazine was under water, and the 
ship’s ammunition could not be got 


at at all, except two cases containing 
forty-seven rounds of powder and 
two thousand rounds of ball-cartridge. 
When we had cleared away all that 
we could get at, there still remained 
many casks of oil, paint, lime, 
&ec., low down in the water, and 
for the extrication of these the 
diver went to work with some 
success. All this took time to 
do, and was not achieved with- 
out severe exertion, which, how- 
ever, all underwent, officers and 
men, cheerfully and _ persistently, 
with a solitary exception. An or- 
dinary seaman, the day after we 
beached the ship, refused to work. 
Whereupon the Captain turned up 
the hands, had the offender seized 
up to a grating on board, and 
ordered him four dozen lashes, 
which brought the culprit to his 
senses, and deterred any other skulk- 
ers, if such there were, from object- 
ing to take their share of the toil. 
From this little incident it will be 
understood that of the valuables 
saved a cat-o’-nine-tails was one, 
and that our chief was not afraid to 
use it. ‘ 

While some were employed land- 
ing provisions and stores, as above 
stated, others were preparing accom- 
modation on shore. There were old 
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sheds and houses standing on the 
island, which we, of course, turned 
to account. Besides these, tents 
were our readiest resort; but no 
time was lost in running up some 
huts of dry masonry or turf. Some 
of these were lined with canvas or 
wood, and some roughly plastered 
and lime-whited. The roofs of 
the new buildings were all of 
canvas. Our settlement grew 
at a most satisfactory rate, and 
was not at ail ill laid out. Even 
here the benefit of discipline and 
order was felt. There was no run- 
ning up a cabin here or there, as 
the taste or caprice of an individual 
might dictate. Everything was 
done under authority, according to 
a previously-considered plan, which 
looked to future contingencies as 
well as to present needs. The Cap- 
tain had accepted responsibility for 
beaching the ship and for landing 
her people, and he was by conse- 
quence charged with the mainten- 
ance of their lives and health as far 
That he never for 


as was possible. 
a moment lost sight of such respon- 


sibility, was abundantly evident 
from the minuteness with which all 
our doings were officially prescribed. 
With what judgment he exercised 
his authority will be better under- 
stood when we come to reckon up 
the number of dead he left behind, 
the casualties that occurred, and the 
general results of his administration. 
The hutment, then, was laid out 
with some care, and streets and 
roads were formed, as well as houses. 
The sites for the latter were carefully 
cleared and levelled as far as our 
means permitted. But we were, all 
through our sojourn, at a disadvan- 
tage from the paucity of picks and 
shovels, which, notwithstanding all 
that the blacksmiths could do to 
keep our small stock in repair, were 
always insufficient for our wants. 
Where the piece has broken out 
of the crater’s rim as above de- 
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scribed, the rim itself, from both 
extremities of the fracture, slopes 
downward to the sea, and at its 
lowest part is hid under water—this’ 
lowest part being the bar on which 
the Megzera lay stranded. As the 
rim rises out of the water right and 
left, it forms two horns, one rising 
north, the other south. The prow 
of the ship pointed nearly west, 
therefore the northern horn, or 
causeway along the rock, was to the 
right of a beholder on her deck 
looking forward. This horn, which 
we called the Esplanade, ran up, as 
you looked at it from the sea, to a 
towering cliff 860 feet high, where 
we established our signal station ; 
bat inside, viewed from the crater, 
it sloped away behind the hill, form- 
ing a terraced shelter, an indented 
strand, upon which stood, or was to 
stand, our town. High up at the 
signal station we established a small 
outpost for the look-out men; and 
perpendicular to the northern horn 
we ran out a landing-pier into the 
crater. The marines had a tent to 
themselves, the sailors had four ; 
there was one for the hospital or 
sick bay, one for the petty officers, 
one for the stokers. The stewards 
had a tent, so had the servants, and 
there was one for the men’s bags. 
Last, though not least, there was a 
cooking-tent or galley. As for the 
officers, they lived together in two's 
and three’s in tents or huts, or in 
dwellings compounded of the two. 
The Captain established himself in 
an old shed where whale-oil had 
been boiled; and to give an idea 
of the order of architecture fash- 
ionable in St. Paul’s, I subjoin 
some of the details of construction 
of ‘‘Government House.” In its 
original condition as a whale-housc 
it was a most unsavoury place. It 
had no window, so the first steps in 
the transformation were to pull down 
one of its side-walls (a dry rubble 
wall, remember), and then to pull 
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up the pavement and cleanse the 
place thoroughly of its impurities 
and abominations. These were 
pretty well disposed of atlast. Then 
they laid the floor anew in quick- 
lime, raked the salt out of the walls, 
purified the whole edifice with car- 
bolic acid, and finally rebuilt the 
wall which they had before taken 
down, only when the wall rose again, 
instead of being a “dead” one, it 
was lively with two superb win- 
dows. When the inside lad been 
hung with canvas by way of tapes- 
try, it formed an imposing hall, 
which was afterwards made to gain 
in comfort if it lost in grandeur, by 
being divided into three rooms by 
bulk-heads—dining-room, bed-room, 
and kitchen. The floors were made 
of ship’s hatches, and the outside 
was whitewashed to a high degree 
of brightness. Inside was the cabin 
furniture: tables, chairs, book- 
shelves, and cot; mess-traps had 
been landed all sound ; there was 
a toilet-table and a’ looking-glass : 
the settlement in its early infancy 
was becoming luxurious. 

I do not know that the encamp- 
ment generally needs a particular 
description ; yet there is one little 
circumstance which it is right to 
mention, because it goes to prove 
that architeeture in the island of St. 
Paul is governed by considerations 
which do not present themselves in 
most places. The marines, it was 
stated, had a tent to themselves, or 
rather a tent and hut combined. 
After a little while it was found 
that the floor smoked. and that the 
paving-stones were so hot that none 
could touch them. It was the opin- 
ion of some of the more imaginative 
marines that their tabernacle stood 
over the ancient realm of Hades, 
from which it was separated by a 
thin crust. It seemed as if an ex- 
tension of their motto, “‘ per mare, 
per terram,” might soon be proper. 
The fact was, as other evidence after- 
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wards convinced us, that we were 
doing literally what people are by a 
figure so often said to do—slumber- 
ing on a voleano! 

From first to last we saved more 
than two-thirds of the ship’s stores. 
We rescued 35 tons of coals. We got 
out furniture and utensils sufficient 
to save us from very great privations 
in those respects. By the 24th of 
June all had landed except the Cap- 
tain, twelve other officers, and forty 
men who continued to live on board. 
The men took their bags and ham- 
mocks ashore with them. By 29th 
June the bilge-water on board had 
become very offensive; and as pre- 
parations on shore had advanced 
satisfactorily, the last of our party 
landed on that day, leaving the old 
ship to her fate. We did not cease 
to extract what stores we could from 
the wreck; but we had for ever 
parted from her as our habitation. 
IIow long could she bear the attacks 
of the wind and the seas without 
falling to pieces ? 

Before we abandoned the ship, a 
discovery of some small ponds of 
water, holding about 3-tuns each, 
on the heights over our encamp- 
ment, wasmade. It was ascertained, 
moreover, that if these ponds were 
drained, as they often were, they 
would be filled again by a night’s 
rain. So that in this respect also 
we were far more favoured than 
we had any right to expect. The 
charts said the island was without 
water, which was true as regarded 
wholesome springs; but as long as 
the rainy season should last, the 
catch from our roofs, and the con- 
tents of the ponds, would yield an 
ample supply. If it should be our 
fate to be detained there till the 
dry season, we had still our extem- 
porised condensing apparatus, and 
all that we might store during the 
wet season to fall back on. We 
did not anticipate a sojourn on the 
island until the water should fail, 
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and so, having a certain stock of 
provisions, clothing, fresh water 
within reach, and a very fair shelter, 
we parted from the ship in good 
heart, being now interested in her 
only so far that we desired to get as 
much as we could out of her, and 
were curious to see how Iong, in her 
exposed and storm-beaten position, 
she could hold together. And now, 
before I begin to speak of life on the 
island, I will complete the history 
of the old Megzra. On the night 
between the 9th and 10th of August, 
her starboard quarter-gallery was 
washed away by heavy rollers ; 
but she still held herself upright on 
the bar with all her masts standing. 
On the 23d of August, when we 
had five weeks, experience of the 
island, being much in want of plank, 
we went off and sawed the mizzen- 
mast off flush with the poop. It 
came down with such a crash that 
it broke in half; but still the ship 
held her ground, her familiar form 
being a link between us and the 
world from which we were sepa- 
rated—a souvenir of our notable pre- 
servation from the perils of the deep. 

Half an hour after midnight, 
on the morning of the 3d Septem- 
ber,, under the influence of the 
sea and the wind, both of which 
raged violently and with increasing 
strength, all our boats moored in- 
side the crater were blown adrift. 
While we were securing them, a 
loud report was heard in the direc- 
tion of the ship, and when the surf 
and rollers cleared away for a minute 
or two, it appeared that the old 
Megeera had parted amidships. Soon 
after the mainmast fell; and the 
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part of the ship containing the en- 
gines and boilers broke.up. Above 
the howling of the wind and the 
roaring of the surf could be 
heard the rending and cracking 
of her parting timbers and plates. 
The foremast with the fore-yard fell 
next. The bows then, moving in a 
direct line for the entrance of the 
crater, tumbled over, blocking up 
two-thirds of the entrance. The 
stern of the ship was afterwards 
driven ashore on the rocks between 
the encampment and the open. 
Such was the fury of the elements, 
that large pieces of the wreck, and 
boulders weighing half a ton each, 
were driven twenty feet above high- 
water mark. Our esplanade was 
destroyed, many of the low-lying 
stents and houses were flooded, two 
shore-boats were washed off the 
strand where they had been hauled 
up, and our new pier was lifted and 
displaced, This all happened within 
an hour; but the hurly-burly con- 
tinued and waxed stronger and more 
fearful till 9 o’clock, when as if to 
bring the horrid turmoil and din to 
a climax, a huge cliff fell at the 
entrance to the crater, 2000 tons of 
it at the first crash and then 700 
tons more.. And thus perished, not 
an easy victim even to nature’s fury, 
her Majesty’s iron screw-ship Megzra 
seventy-six days after she had been 
stranded. Before we lost her pre- 
sence we knew that our deliverance 
was at hand; so that, as we wit- 
nessed her terrible dissolution, we 
were spared, thank God, the appre- 
hension that in a little while our 
remains too might strew that deso- 
late shore. 


CHAPTER III.—LIFE IN ST. PAUL’S. 


As I have more than once men- 
tioned the two Frenchmen whom 
we found living on the island, and 
as they two constituted the inhabi- 


tants when we arrived, it will be 
proper to say a word about them, 
as a first essay at depicting life in 
St. Paul's. These men were em- 
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ployed at a remuneration of 40 
francs a month (7s. 6d. English a- 
week) for living in this lively place, 
and looking after the four boats 
and the few sheds which I have 
mentioned as having been found, 
and also some few stores which we 
found afterwards. They looked out 
for whale-ships arriving, and got 
casks of fresh water filled during the 
rainy season so as to be ready for 
them. These men had in charge a 
register, in which each captain made 
notes concerning the island. They 
had also a decent library of French 
books; but this appeared to be a 
relic of an older time when there 
had been as many as fifteen men 
resident, who, with occasional help 
from crews of whalers, built the 
sheds and huts, which are used 
for boiling oil and salting fish 
when the vessels remain some 
little time off the island, as they 
sometimes do. There were, besides, 
other evidences that a little labour 
had at some time or other been be- 
stowed on the place, for we found 
terraced gardens round the crater- 
sea facing the north,* to catch the 
warm sun. The gardens, however, 
had of late been sadly neglected. 
The only trees in the place were the 
cabbages which had shot up into 
shrubs. 

Our two Frenchmen lived in a 
small wooden cabin, not liking the 
larger huts on account of the rats. 
They had come from the island of 
Reunion or Bourbon. One of them, 
styled ‘“‘the governor,” was thirty 
years of age, and lame. The other, 
the subject, was twenty-five years 
old. The governor had been on St. 
Paul’s off and on for eight years, 
going away occasionally for what 
sailors call a ‘burst up,” or 
“spree.” The other was a strong 
active young man, a splendid climber. 
He was of much use to us. The 
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governor described his subject as 
a very bad man: the subject spoke 
of the governor as a very good 
man. There was a tradition of a third 
person, a black man, having been 
on the island not so very long ago; 
but both the good and the bad man 
gave very unsatisfactory accounts 
of what became of him. Jack rather 
jumped at the conclusion that the 
governor and governed had killed 
and eaten him; and this idea seemed 
the more plausible when there was 
found to be one house, the door of 
which the Frenchmen would never 
let us keep open, as if the nigger 
had been immolated thereabout. 
Whether the two inhabitants felt any- 
terror of blood-guiltiness, or whether, 
when they found some melodram- 
atic imaginings rising in Jack’s mind, 
they fostered the fancies according 
to the instincts of their race, I can- 
not determine. The nigger may 
have gone away in a whaler, or he 
may have gone quietly to earth, or 
he may have gone down the French 
gullets. It is a very nice point in 
the early history of St. Paul’s, and 
possibly the future scholars of that 
island may rend each other’s gowns, 
or fly at each other’s throats, in their 
burning desire to put the matter 
rightly before a distant posterity. 
But let us leave the early settlers 
and the mythic period for a while, 
and record contemporary facts. 

As soon as the first batch of us 
were housed on shore, Captain 
Thrupp issued a code of orders 
suited to our new circumstances, 
and, as draft after draft landed, 
the last comers fell readily into the 
routine of camp life. Instead of 
watches we had guards. Sanitary 
inspectors were appointed, and an 
executive staff to carry out their de- 
crees. Exploring bands were told 
off. A signal station was estal 
lished on the heights, 860 feet 





* The reader will remember that we were in the southern hemisphere. 
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above the camp, and thither was at 
last carried or hauled up, with much 
exertion of force and of nautical 
skill, the spar which, on the 18th 
June (the day on which th Captain 
had decided to remain), a party of 
officers had, in their first outburst 
of zeal, raised to 500 feet high, and 
there left it on a ledge of the preci- 
pice. When this spar became a 
flagstaff, as it soon did, it displayed 
the British ensign upside down. 
For night-signals we had a beacon 
ready to kindle, blue-lights, and 
rockets, and there was always a gun 
ready loaded. 

We had landed a very fair stock 
of provisions : the question was, how 
long it might be necessary to make 
these provisions last. There were 
13,000 Ib. of biscuit, about six 
weeks’ full allowance of flour, salt 
meat, preserved meats, tea, rum, 
chocolate, and a very little sugar. 
Now five or six ships generally pass 
the island every month, and we cal- 
culated that in three months after 
we should have sent notice of our 
misfortune to Australia, we might 
hope for relief. The problem there- 
fore was to make our provender last 
four months. Officers and men were 
put on 4 allowance of bread, % al- 
lowance of salt meat, 4 allowance of 
sugar, } allowance of tea. But this 
was not all that we depended on, 
for it was soon discovered that a 
large quantity of fish could be caught 
on most days. It also became known 
that there were flocks of wild goats 
on the island, and these we made 
occasionally help out our messes. 
The work was hard and the diet 
was not high, but yet we had a 
chance of getting on fairly, if only 
passing ships did not disappoint 
calculation. 

Sea-fishing not only afforded us 

afrequent sport but provided many a 
meal. Rocket-sticks, or spli plank, 
made us rods for angling in the shal- 
lows; and we had plenty of lines, 
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though rather a limited supply of 
hooks, for foraging in the deep 
waters. One kind of large fish we 
called salmon, although its flesh is 
white and it eats more like mullet. 
There are red fish too, and a large 
sort of sardines, with golden bellies 
and greenish-grey backs. We named 
another kind snappers, besides which 
we had cray-fish, five fingers, snooks, 
and cabots. Learned books say that 
the sardines of the Indian Ocean are 
a deadly poison; if so, we must 
have been poison-proof, for we ate 
plenty of them and were none the 
worse for it. We have caught as 
much as 700 Ib. of fish in one day, 
and 120 to 180 lb. were not un- 
common. Of the fish we called 
salmon, specimens were taken weigh- 
ing over 60 lb. The cabot (a 
name which we got from the 
Frenchmen) is art ugly fish, with 
his lower jaw projecting beyond the 
upper ; but, if not beautiful, he has 
the intrinsic merit of being very good 
for the table. This was the largest 
fish; one weighed 81 Ib. after it was 
cleaned. So great draughts of fishes 
were, of course, not taken without con- 
siderable expenditure of gear, and we 
began to be embarrassed by the fail- 
ure of our hooks. The smiths ex- 
erted their skill to remedy this de- 
fect ; but the business was not exactly 
in their line, and they could hardly 
work fast enough for the constant 
demand. On the Ist August a cask 
containing near 3000 hooks was dis- 
covered in the cargo. Three thou- 
sand pounds of gold would have 
been valueléss in comparison ; these 
iron implements which could help 
us to get meat for the pot, these 
were the treasures for us, and we 
rejoiced extravagantly over the wel- 
come steel. 

There were on the island flocks 
of wild goats, altogether perhaps 
100 in number. Of these we de- 
stroyed a few. The addition so 
made to our means of sustenance 
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was scarcely of importance, but the 
chasing and shooting at the animals 
gave us occupation and sport, and so 
had its value. 

Our exploring parties did not find 
the island very rich in vegetable pro- 
ductions. Something like spinach 
was found, of which the Frenchmen 
taught us to make a salad. We tried 
some roots and some foxglove-leaves, 
and even took to cooking grass. But 
it was soon evident that we should 
benefit but little in the way of sus- 
tenance by anything we might find 
growing. ‘There were ferns and 
tree-mosses, and some few interest- 
ing plants, but these unfortunately 
were not good to eat. 

As may have been guessed, the 
men’s clothing deteriorated rapidly 
from the hard work and constant 
exposure. Canvas leggings were 
ordered to be made for all hands very 
soon after our landing; and, one 
pair after another, all the legs on St. 
Paul’s were at length clad in these 
very comfortable and useful en- 
velopes. After we had been two 
months ashore, new shoes were 
issued to the whole crew. We had 
some new sails with us which had 
been put on board for the Clio, 
Blanche, and Rosario. These were 
held sacred for a time, and we covered 
our tents and huts with what had 
belonged to the wreck. But the 
Megzera’s canvas was so old and thin, 
that stern necessity compelled us at 
last to appropriate the “‘ suits” of the 
other ships, which were thus allowed 
to wear out and get rotten. 

There was plenty for all hands to 
do during the whole of our stay. 
We assembled in the morning and 
had prayers. Then there was build- 
ing, road-making, fishing, shooting, 
exploring, and looking out for ships, 
to occupy the time. Once a-day the 
tents were all inspected by a medical 
officer. Sanitary parties came round 
and collected refuse, fish-bones, &c., 
which were afterwards put into a 


boat, taken to deep water, and cast 
into the sea. Planks were furnished 
to spread the hammocks on at night, 
and the tents were supplied with 
dry leaves and fresh grass three 
times a-week. We got some quoits 
made, and we tried golf on the table- 
land at the top of the crater’s rim, 
but without much effect. So well 
were we cared for, or so fortunate 
were we, that there were never more 
than five ata time in the sick-bay, 
and these were often laid up by ac- 
cidental hurts rather than disease. 
We had one bad case of rheumatism, 
a man having been wet through one 
stormy night when his tent-cover 
could not keep out the water; and 
we had an accident which might 
have proved fatal. About nine 
o'clock one night, towards the end of 
July, we were startled by seeing 
lights on the signal-hill, which we 
hailed to know what was the matter. 
The answer which came down 
through the fog, ‘‘We have lost a 
marine, and think that he has fallen 
over the cliff.’ Immediately we 
lighted what lanterns we could lay 
our hands on, and volunteers started 
in search, two to each lantern, taking 
with them Bryant and May’s 
matches. The doctor and _lieu- 
tenants went up, but the Captain 
remained below to give orders in 
case the man should be found. At 
two o'clock they all returned unsuc- 
cessful. An hour before day—that 
is to say, about five o’clock—the 
parties started again; and by-and-by 
came shouts, “He is found, quite 
dead.” Whereupon the first lieu- 
tenant shouted back, “‘ Send his body 
down” He had been found on 
the narrowest possible ledge, on 
which he had been stopped in his 
fall by the merest accident. There 
were 300 feet of cliff above him, and 
600 feet below, all perpendicular. 
The accident was a more shocking 
one than we had imagined, and the 
truth surpassed the report, except in 
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one particular—the man was not 
dead though he had had this terrible 
fall, and lain out all night. He was 
brought down in a cot. It was soon 
ascertained that he had no bone 
broken, though he was terribly 
bruised and scratched. For two days 
it seemed as if he would scarcely re- 
cover, but he rallied at last and got 
well. There were a few other bad 
falls. There was a good deal of dis- 
tress from chilblains. And there 
were some not very bad cases of 
diarrhea and dysentery. No doubt 
there would have been more sickness 
had not the utmost care been taken 
to make men change their clothes 
after getting wet. 

Our first discovery in the way of 
native water was a hot sulphurised 
spring from which it was not con- 
sidered wholesome todrink. There 
was, however, near to it, a bed of 
clay that lathered like soap, and 
that was very useful. We soon, 
however, found the pools of rain- 
water before mentioned over the 
highest part of the island. They 
are about 400 yards from the sum- 
mit, on the side farthest from the 
camp. Our first supplies from these 
sources were obtained by sending 
up parties with barricos, which, 
when filled, they brought all the 
way by hand; but we soon improved 
on* this method, and established 
hose or tubing between the summit 
and the camp. It was then neces- 
sary only to carry the water in 
barricos from the ponds to the sum- 
mit, and from the summit it came 
down through our aqueduct. So a 
party remained on the heights dur- 
ing the operation, which had now 
become a simple one. The pools 
held about three tuns; but they 
filled again after every rain, so that 
until a dry season should occur we 
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had plenty of water for our needs, 
after using what we got from the 
ship. But we were obliged, of course, 
to keep the prospect of this dry sea- 
son always before us; and our only 
resource when it should arrive would 
be the condenser, and what we could 
contrive to store while the rain might 
last.* Now the condensing appara- 
tus could make about 360 gallons of 
fresh water a-day with. coal, and 
about half that quantity with turf 
and a little wood. Thus, as the coal 
made it far more productive than 
other fuel, it was necessary to hus- 
band all the coal that we had been 
able to save, so as to be prepared 
against the worst. So the cooks 
were not allowed coal at all, but had 
to burn dry grass, or to collect pieces 
of wreck. Baking, therefore, was 
out of the question. 

At first, before we knew the ex- 
tent of cur resources, fresh water was 
allowed for drinking and cooking 
only ; and for a week we remained 
in a deplorable state of dirt. Extra- 
ordinary devices were resorted to, by 
those who still cared for appearance, 
to hide dirty shirts; and as for our 
skins, it is better not to talk about 
them. But when we began to have 2 
store of casks and found that our 
ponds were replenished almost as fast 
as we emptied them, things were not 
pushed quite so close. The luxury 
of a first tub after that long priva- 
tion is not a thing to describe ; only 
they who experienced it can under- 
stand it. And another consequence 
of the improved water supply was, 
that one of the cooks made an at- 
tempt at brewing,and his beer attract- 
ed considerable custom. It should 
be added that we found a number of 
hot springs between high and low 
water marks ; and by digging a little 
above the high-water line we found 





* Before we left we had cut other ponds large enough to hold ten tuns, and we 


had stored a great deal in casks, 
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a fine one whose temperature was 
175° Fahrenheit, the stones near it 
being quite hot. This we fenced in, 
so that we had always plenty of hot 
water for washing ready to our hands, 
and no precious coal expended in 
heating it. 

Spite of our signals and endeay- 
ours, we did not, as I shall show, 
communicate with any ship for a 
month after our arrival. It was 
‘herefore thought necessary further 
to reduce the allowance of food; 
and from 9th July to 13th August 
we had but four ounces of bread and 
half a pound of salt meat; but on 
the latter date, as our prospects had 
begun to improve, we returned to 
the original rate. On and after 27th 
August we were on full allowance, 
being assured of relief. The rice 
which we found on the island was 
left there for the use of the French- 
men, being their only provision of 
food. After our arrival the Gover- 
nor and his subject were rationed 
by us the same as our own people, 
which was not a restricted diet for 
them, whatever we may have thought 
of it. 

After the ship broke up, we got 
some of the cases of powder which 
were washed on shore, and which 
ought to have been found wind and 
water tight, and with dry powder 
inside. It was all, however, very 
wet; but bad as it was we coilected 
it, and made two small magazines 
in the rocks for its reception, ex- 
pecting that we should require ‘it, if 
for no other purpose, for removing 
the part of the wreck which lay on 
the bar. The necessity for a blast 
did not, however, arise. 

It will scarcely be supposed, when 
times were so bad for the ship, that 
the boats had at all a pleasant season 
of it. They were swamped more 
than once, and, but for very careful 
handling, must have been capsized 
in one or other of the many squalls 
and gales that we had to put out in. 
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Our cutter went away in tow of a 
Dutch barque, having gone out to 
her, and being unable to return; 
and the lifeboat, which went out to 
rescue the cutter’s crew, stove in her 
port gunwale, and got back with the 
utmost difficulty. She could not 
have floated ten minutes longer. 

Some of us took to gardening, 
and tried to grow vegetables from 
seed which we had among the ship's 
provisions. There were daring at- 
tempts at raising onions and pota- 
toes, and the celery-seed which we 
brought for our pea-soup went into 
the ground for the chance of our 
having a crop of celery. Mush- 
rooms, or something very like them, 
we found on the island, and ven- 
tured to eat. They did not agree 
with everybody. 

During our stay the island was 
visited by penguins, which come 
every year about that season to lay 
their eggs on the tufts of grass 
among the rocks. They are beauti- 
ful birds, with white breasts, grey 
backs, pink eyes, and long golden 
feathers on their heads. It was at 
first thought that they might be 
good for food, and somebody stated 
that, if buried in the earth for forty- 
eight hours after they were killed, 
they make a tolerable dish. I be- 
lieve some. tried them according to 
the recipe ; but, hungry as*we were, 
nobody wanted to try them a second 
time. Had they been eatable, we 
should no doubt have treated them. 
with small ceremony; but as there 
was no reasonable object to be gained 
by killing them, they were taken 
under official protection, and their 
destruction forbidden. It was pro- 
per to make a decree on their behalf, 
because they are of a sociable and 
confiding nature, and might have 
suffered much from thoughtless at- 
tacks if left to the mercy of the 
men. As they came waddling and 
sometimes tumbling along, like 
people jumping in sacks, they would 
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quietly pull up to stare at us, and 
let us stroke them on the back, 
calling up Cowper’s lines— 


** They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 


They are to be seen by hundreds 
at a time, and their queer doings 
well repay the trouble of watching 
them. When they are landing in 
the surf, they look out for a big wave 
and dive into it. It carries them 
along until they reach a rock, when 
they come to anchor for a while, 
and turn and look round for another 
big strong wave, again diving into 
which they are washed along another 
stage, and so at last on to the rocks 
on shore, where they collect in groups, 
and hold council as to the method 
of climbing the hill. The sailors 
got to be on such good terms with 
them, that they showed them the best 
way,—that is, our new road—up 
the mountain. One day six of these 
birds landed and marched up the 
middle of our camp, followed by at 
least fifty men, whose propinquity 
did not discompose them in the 
least, nor seem to be noticed by 
them. They made straight for the 
Captain’s house, which, having been 
formerly an oil-shed, they had pro- 
bably made a house of call on former 
visits. On this occasion, however, 
they found their way barred by a 
sentry, whereupon they held a coun- 
cl outside with the utmost sang- 
Jroid, looking coolly round at the 
spectators, and only interrupting the 
proceedings to peck at any man who 
might go too near them. It seemed 
to have been resolved at this coun- 
cil to effect by stratagem what could 
not be done directly, and accordingly 
some of them attempted to attract the 
attention of the sentry to one side, 
while others stood ready to slip in. 
But as the ruse was penetrated and 
baffled by the acute sentinel, they 
bore the disappointment with the 
calmness of philosophers, and tum- 
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bled quietly and slowly on their 
upward way. The Frenchmen said 
that they lay their eggs on the grass 
by the 1st September, and that the 
said eggs are very good to eat. 

From our first arrival, divine 
service on Sundays was regularly 
and solemnly performed. While 
any of us remained on board the 
wreck, there was service both on 
board and on shore when the sea 
was too rough to allow the whole te 
assemble in one place. The thanks- 
givings and hymns of praise were 
repeatedly read and devoutly joined 
in, and fora lesson after our land- 
ing the men listened to the account 
of St. Paul’s shipwreck with great 
attention. St. Paul’s ship, lfke our 
own, had been run on shore, and 
great as had been the perils with 
which those ancient voyagers were 
encompassed, not one of them per- 
ished. We ourselves found that 
God had not forgotten to be gracious, 
and the incidents of the lesson filled 
us—filled all of us, I hope—not 
only with gratitude for past mercies, 
but with a lively trust for the future. 
I cannot but believe that every man 
who at our simple open-air service 
stood uncovered before his Maker, 
was impressed by the conviction 
that he had been a special object of 
divine favour. I think, too, that 
the impression will be lasting. 

I cannot close this account of our 
life on the island without mention- 
ing that, from the first, we all, 
officers and men, did what we could 
to keep our spirits up, and to make 
the time pass as pleasantly as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Besides 
their daily avocations, which have 
been mentioned, the officers played 
whist and backgammon; the men 
had quoits, and Jack’s great inspirer, 
a fiddler. On the evening of the 
day after the ship was _ beached, 
when every one had been working 
hard, and it was impossible to read, 
and not good to think too much, the 
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Captain had a whist-party—a most 
sensible arrangement; .and after- 
wards we generally managed to pass 
the time agreeably with some -kind 
of game, or in a smoking-party, the 
Captain always joining some of the 
officers after the day’s work was 
done. As we got settled, we began 
to have somewhat grand ideas, and 
got up entertainments. On one oc- 
casion the first-lieutenant feasted all 
the warrant-officers, and there was 
great singing of songs and general 
hilarity. The fiddler happened to 
be seated near a box of mixed bis- 
cuits, which temptation was too 
much for the hungry musician, who 
would surreptitiously dash his hand 
into the coveted cakes, cram his 
mouth full of them, and then fiddle 
away furiously, to make people be- 
lieve that he had no thought but 
of his music. The little trick was 


several times repeated to the amuse- 
ment of many; but the fiddler him- 
self seemed quite satisfied that he 
had the joke all to himself. Neither 


was he the only person who congrat- 
ulated himself that night. The 
boatswain, in the fulness of his 
heart, rose to address the company. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, solemnly,— 
“gentlemen, I assure you that this 
evening, for the first time, the waist- 
band of my trousers is quite tight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It has been told how, on first 
landing, we set up a boom for a 
signal-staff on the mountains, and 
how we got ready night-signals to 
attract the attention of passing ves- 
sels. On the night of the 23d June 
a red light was seen, and we fired 
guns and rockets, but without being 
observed. A vessel was perceived 
on the morning of the 24th, but too 
far off to be communicated with. 
Later in the day, however, another 
sail was seen far away. The life- 
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I have been starving almost, but not 
now, gentlemen—not now, thank 
God.” , 

There are plenty of scenes and 
jests which all of us will think 
about, and probably talk about, 
around mess-tables and over sea-coal 
fires. But with all the merriment we 
could put on, very ugly thoughts 
would present themselves now and 
then during the weary weeks that we 
remained at St. Paul’s without com- 
municating with a ship. Our pro- 
visions, scantily as we consumed 
them, could last only a moderate 
timé ; the island produced nothing 
for our subsistence ; and so, if we 
were left much longer to ourselves, 
there might be horrors in store for 
us such as we read of in tales of 
shipwrecks, and of disabled vessels 
wandering on the trackless seas. 
They may be very exciting to read 
about, but, as I am a man, it is 
not exhilarating to imagine that 
before many days are over your 
head, you may be an actor in such 
scenes ! 

We had among us no less than 
nine men who had suffered ship- 
wreck before—in the Orpheus, Os- 
prey, Bombay, Captain, Trinculo, 
Perseverance, Race-horse; one of 
them—an old cook—had been five 
times wrecked in three years. 


—THE RESCUE. 


boat was signalled to be ready to put 
off to her in case this ship should come 
in; but the boat, mistaking the or- 
der, pulled after the distant vessel, 
and made desperate attempts to reach 
her. We saw from the shore that 
this was impossible, and made sig- 
nals to the lifeboat (as we feared she 
would be benighted) to come back. 

It was an hour after dark when 
she got into the crater. The officer 
reported that he had got very near 
the ship, but had not been perceived. 
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They had shipped seas that would 
have swamped any boat but a life- 
boat, and they were all wet through. 
Thus ended our first attempt to 
make our condition known. Lieut. 
Lewis Jones had orders to keep his 
portmanteau ready packed, and to 
board the first ship that he could 
reach.. If he could not bring her in 
to take us away, he could, at any 
rate, go himself and take letters ; 
and if he should be lucky enough 
to reach a port, he could tell of 
our plight. But fearing that it 
might be some time before he could 
get away, we rigged up some Sea- 
messengers, made of barricos, with 
accounts of our situation inside, 
and sent them to sea. Two of 
these were attached to life- buoys. 
We also put accounts into bottles, 
weighted the bottles so that they 
would float upright, stuck a tin 
flag into each with the words “‘ open 
me” punched through the flags, and 
committed them also to the deep. 
It was tedious work. We saw and 


chased a ship or two, but up to the 
16th July—that is, a month after 
our arrival—not one had noticed 


us. On that day, however, our 
fortune changed. A Dutch barque, 
bound for Java, and in ballast, 
had seen our signal and come in.* 
Lieutenant Jones, in the lifeboat, 
boarded her according to his or- 
ders, and got away with a few re- 
turns in his mail-bag. Despatches 
and private letters were unfortun- 
ately not to be found when he 
put off, and the writers of them 
were dispersed about the island, 
and did not get to camp until the 
opportunity had passed, although 
they came back at the top of their 
speed when they heard the gun fire. 
We thought, however, that the 
Jetters would yet be sent, as we 
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fully expected the ship back. The 
boat brought back word that the 
barque could take twenty men. with 
the water and provisions which she 
had on board; but we thought that, 
with the additional water and store 
which we might give her, she might 
take the whole of us. Accordingly, 
as we expected her in again nexi 
day, we kept our condenser going 
all night, that the requisite quan- 
tity of water might be forthcom- 
ing, and got the despatches and 
letters ready this time. But she 
did not appear the next day, nor 
the day after that. Our whole com- 
munity was overcome with chagrin, 
and could not recover from the mor- 
tification. The only consolation was, 
that Lieutenant Jones had got off 
and would report us. Sub-lieu- 
tenant Roxby was told off to board 
the next.ship. , 

Our hopes were raised again on 
23d July, but only to be disappoint- 
ed. A ship passed, but a long way 
off The lifeboat put off, and had 
proceeded but a short way beyond 
the bar when she was recalled, as 
the chase was hopeless. The only 
result of her start was, that some of 
the mail-bags got wet. There was 
a similar disappointment, and the 
mail-bags got wet again, on 28th 
July. 

On 5th August a Dutch barque, 
bound for Sumatra, came in. She 
took Mr. Roxby, two other officers, 
and two seamen, besides a midship- 
man who, having boarded her from 
the cutter, was carried away with 
only the clothes he stood in. This 
was the occasion on which our cutter 
was taken away in tow of the 
barque ; and the lifeboat, coming . 
out to rescue the cutter’s crew, had 
her port air-box stove in. The cut- 
ter took off water to the ship, and 





* The captain saw our fl 


taff and thought it was a tree; but as he had some pre- 


vious acquaintance with the island, and knew that it did not possess a tree, he came in 


to satisfy himself about it. 
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the lifeboat brought us flour in ex- 
change ; but the weather was so bad 
that no farther communication could 
be effected. 

On Monday, 7th August, came in 
an English clipper-ship bound for 
Java. The captain would have taken 
us all to Australia upon exorbitant 
terms—viz., payment of £3000 and 
purchase of her cargo of coal at £4, 
10s. a ton, that we might throw 200 
tons overboard to make room for us. 
As there was every reason to hope 
that we were in a fair way of being 
relieved, Captain Thrupp did not 
think proper to accede to this de- 
mand, and let the Mountain Laurel— 
that was her name—go on her 
way. 

The next ship that visited us 
was the Oberon steamer, and she 
arrived on 26th August.  Lieu- 
tenant Sanders boarded her in the 
lifeboat, and Lieutenant Evans in 
the Captain’s galley. Just as the 
latter came alongside he fell over- 
board, and was gallantly saved by 
the cockswain of the lifeboat. Al- 
most immediately the galley was 
seen returning to shore. We.crowd- 
ed to the beach to receive her, and 
hear what news she brought. But 
before we had time to hear anything, 
we saw a sight which told us more 
than a long story, and which ex- 
tracted such cheering as it was mar- 
vellous to account for, coming as it 
did through throats that swallowed 
but half a pound of beef per diem. 
The cheers did however come, and 
were repeated and prolonged as if the 
enthusiasm would never end. The 
cause of them was that, seated in 
the stern of the galley, and steering 
her in, was seen Lieutenant Lewis 
Jones, who had gong away from us 
in the Dutch barque on 16th July. 
He had reached Batavia, and had 
come back in the Oberon, auxiliary 
screw-steamer, bringing with him 
provisions for us, and bringing, too, 
the news that the steamer Malacca 
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left Hong Kong on 7th August for 
St. Paul’s, with orders to take us to 
Sydney. As soon as we had wel- 
comed Lieutenant Jones, we began 
to prepare for departure. We had 
held a survey of the stores ; and our 
pier, sheers, &c. being now complete, 
we hoped for fine weather and a suc- 
cessful embarkation. The supplies 
brought by the Oberon took away 
all cause for short ‘commons, and to 
our delight we were at once on full 
allowance ; and it is to be hoped that 
the boatswain’s and many other 
waistbands soom grew a good deal 
tighter. The Oberon left for England 
on the 27th. 

Lieutenant Jones reported most 
favourably of the kindness and 
liberality of the captain of the Dutch 
barque Aurora. The latter refused 
to receive any passage-money from 
the Vice-Consul or from Lieutenant 
Jones, and only regretted that he 
had been able to render so little 
assistance. 

Before the Malacca could arrive, 
came in by moonlight on 29th 
August H.M.S. Rinaldo, with or- 
ders for Captain Thrupp to proceed 
to England to face the inevitable 
court-martial. Next morning came 
in the Malacca, by which time it 
was beginning to blow hard. By 
noon both ships were standing out 
to sea, Rinaldo having lost two an- 
chors, and Malacca one. Very like 
our luck, barring the leak. At even- 
ing they were both out of sight. 

On 31st, the ships not being seen 
all day, Captain Thrupp made last 
arrangements, decided who should go 
to England and who to Sydney, and 
we settled all money transactions. 
Malacca was just seen at sunset and 
then vanished again, but on Ist 
September, which was ‘a lovely day, 
she came in, dropped her anchor, 
and embarked 264 officers and men, 
with all their b It was as 
smooth as oil while this was being 
done, but by the morning of the 2d 
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it was blowing again. Malacca was 
informed that the anchorage was un- 
safe, and requested to weigh but to 


keep near, and come in again when‘ 


weather might permit. But she held 
on, and at 9.30 parted her anchor and 
ran to sea, while it blew very hard 
indeed. It was a fearful night. It 
was the night, indeed, when, amid 
the war of the elements and a wrack 
as if heaven and earth would mingle, 
the old Megzera parted and broke up, 
as has already been described. Both 
ships were in again on the 5th, the 
Rinaldo under sail with no coal 
left. Her captain urged Captain 
Thrupp to embark at once; but 
that officer was far too sensible of 
what it behoved him to do to listen 
to such a suggestion. On the other 
hand, it was positively dangerous 
for Rinaldo to stay ; yet she did wait, 
sailing about, tossed by the heavy 
sea some miles from the island, 
until all were embarked, Captain 
Thrupp appointing King George’s 
Sound the rendezvous. Boats from 
camp got off to Malacca, but could 
not leave her again until they had 
been towed well up to windward, 
to. enable them to pull back for 
more people from the island. The 
weather was beyond all conception 
bad. And now the captain of the 
Malacca too declared that he could 
wait no longer, and that Captain 
Thrupp must come on board at once. 
It cost the latter officer a pang, no 
doubt, to leave his stores, but the 
man who had decided so promptly 
and so judiciously on former trying 
occasions was not at fault now. He 
left the Frenchmen in charge of the 
stores, promising them remunera- 
tion if they acquitted themselves 
honourably, and hoping that when 
the stormy season should be over, a 
steamer might fetch the stores away 
at leisure. He then, after seeing 
every man who had been under his 
charge embark, left the island him- 
self, and got on board in safety. By 
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this time Malacca had lost two an- 
chors, one lifeboat, two cutters, and 
two chain-plates—pretty broad hints 
that it was time for her to be off. 

Malacca reached King George’s 
Sound in safety, whence the main 
body of the Meggera’s crew pro- 
ceeded to Sydney. Rinaldo arrived 
there on 16th September, but the 
mail-steamer took Captain Thrupp, 
and those who were to accompany 
him, to England. This was done to 
save time, as the Rinaldo would not 
have been coaled and provisioned for 
a week; whereas the mail-steamer 
was going direct to Galle at once. 

So we were all saved. Thanks, 
in the first place, to the Providence 
that watched over us, and brought 
us through so many dangers! but 
thanks also to the instrument, our 
Captain, who, after sg many misfor- 
tunes, could give a good account of 
us all. It may seem very straight- 
forward work when it is read of 
after the events; but let any man 
think what would have been the 
effect of a failure of nerve, or of an 
error in judgment, at any of the 
critical. predicaments which I have 
recorded. My object in writing 
this account was not to laud any 
one in particular, but to show what 
great things God has done for us 
all, as I said before. And yet I 
think that every one of our ec 
when he feels himself alive and 
hearty, when his wife’s arms are 
round his neck, and his little ones 
are about his knees, will scarcely be 
convinced but that he owes his well- 
being, in some degree, to Captain 
Thrupp. 


“Beseech you, sir, be merry; you have 


cause 

(So have we all) of Joy ; for our escape 

Is much beyond our loss: our hint of woe 

Is common; every day some sailor’s wife, 

The masters of some merchant, and the 
merchant, 

Have just our theme of woe; but for the 
miracle, 

I mean our preservation, few in millions 

Can speak like us. 
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8.8. Maacca, orr St. Pav’s, 
Sept. 5, 1871. 

My DEAR CapTaIn THRUPP,—Last 
night Lieut. Praed told me you were 
still desirous of sending the stores on 
board. I also was of the same opinion, 
and almost urged it in our interview 
on shore, if the weather would permit 
of it; but having already lost two 
anchors, and experienced such disas- 
trous weather since we have been here, 
I should deem it a great favour if you 
would abandon the idea, as, in the 
event of my anchoring and losing the 
stream anchor, I should only have one 
anchor to depend on at other ports ; 
and also our engines having been -con- 
stantly at work for the last five weeks, 
without an opportunity occurring to 
enable the engineers to examine them, 
the probability is, in the event of our 
having to move them at a moment’s 
notice, they might not readily start, 
in which case the ship would be placed 
in imminent peril; and, to further 
enumerate our mishaps, we have lost 
one liftboat, two cutters, and two 
channel-plates of main rigging. I 
therefore consider I run a great risk in 
anchoring, as the weather cannot be 
depended on for any length of time, 
and shall feel greatly obliged if you 
will enter into my views on- the sub- 
ject; so pray embark as soon as the 
bar will admit of it, for I am very 
anxious to have you all safe on board. 
Lieut. Praed will explain to you more 
_ concisely how we are situated. 

I remain, in haste, my dear Captain 
Thrupp, yours sincerely, 

8. BERNARD. 


P. & O. Coy. 8.8. MaLacca, AT SEA. 
Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1871. 

Sir,—Ih compliance with your order, 

I subjoin an account of the chief events 
that took place on board the ship be- 
tween Friday, Sept. Ist, and Tuesday, 
Sept. 5th, inclusive. On Friday Ist, 
commenced embarking the officers, 
men, and their baggage of the late 
H.M.S. Megera on board the P. & 
O. Company 8.8. Malacca: by dusk 
264 men and officers were embarked ; 
blowing fresh from the north; parties 
of men were employed — the day 
in stowing baggage and shifting coal 
to make room for the late Megzra’s 
cargo: during the night the wind in- 
creased. Saturday, Sept. 2d, 7.30 a.m.— 
A boat boarded us from the shore with 
a message from Captain Thrupp, re- 
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commending Captain Bernard to weigh 
and proceed to sea till the wind should 
abate. 9.30 a.M.—The cable parted, 
steam having been kept ready for this 
emergency. We immediately procecd- 
ed to get clear of the land, the ship roll- 
ing heavily, and shipping a great deal of 
water fore and aft. The small amount 
of baggage on deck was with some dif- 
ficulty secured—not, however, before the 
following accidents had occurred. James 
Eades, boatswain’s mate, a wound in 
the thigh;- Arthur Essery, armourer’s 
crew, contusion of the leg and sprained 
ankle; James Rice, leading seaman, 
severe scalp wounds; William Wilcox, 
A.B., contusion of the back; William 
Pidgeon, A.B., wound in the leg ; Henry 
Peek, A.B., contusion of the right shoul- 
der; Pat. Cunninghame, A.B., wounded 
in the leg. The ship rolled so heavily, 
and shipped so much water when off 
the wind that it was thought advis- 
able to keep her head to the wind. By 
ngon it was blowing a gale, with a 
tremendous sea running; the ship 
labouring very heavily, and shipping 
green seas forward, all hatches battened 
down. 10 P.M., a heavy sea struck 
the starboard lifeboat and smashed her 
against the davits; she had to be cut 
away, in doing which she stove the 
cutter astern of her. Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3d. During the night the wind 
shifted from W.N.W. to W.8S.W. The 
= being still kept head to wind; it 
still blowing hard, and a heavy: sea 
running, the following damage was 
done during the night: the port bul- 
warks forward were washed away, two 
chain-plates, the starboard side of the 
main chains carried away, the jolly- 
boat astern stove, and a great propor- 
tion of the remaining live-stock killed. 
7 a.M.—The port cutter was completely 
smashed beyond repair by a heavy sea; 
we were now left with only one boat fit 
for carrying cargo, and that of a light 
description — namely, the starboard 
lifeboat. 11.80. a.m.—Wore ship and 
kept away for the island of St. Paul’s 
which was reckoned to bear 8.E. 40 
miles. Several heavy seas struck the 
ship aft, doing some damage — one 
smashing in the saloon skylight, flood- 
ing the cabins on either side of it, 
doing considerable damage to officers’ 
clothing. 0.15 P.Mm., sighted the island 
of St. Paul’s; 3.10 P.m., eased and 
stopped off the island, there being too 
much sea to communicate: stood off 
and on the-island repairing damages. 
Monday, September 4.—The sea on 
the bar having gone down at 2 P.M., we 
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sent a boat to communicate with shore, 
standing on and off the island with a 
heavy sea running, and blowing fresh 
from the north. Tuesday, September 
5.—The wind and sea having gone 
down, we commenced getting the rest 
of the men and officers from the shore. 
Captain Bernard considered it unadvis- 
able to anchor, having only one anchor 
left. As the day advanced, the wind 
freshened from the north, from which 
some trouble was experienced, every 
boat having to be received down to lee- 
ward, cleared, and then towed up to 
windward to enable them te fetch into 
the crater, At3Pp.m.the pinnace came 
off from shore loaded with baggage 
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cleared it was cut 
adrift according to order. During the 
day the wind increased, and _ there 
seemed every prospect of it being a 
dirty night. 3.30 p.m.—We attempted 
to hoist the late Megera’s cutter up to 
the port davits; unfortunately both 
bolts drew through the bottom of the 
boat, one man falling into the water, 
and the others narrowly escaped being 
hurt. We did not make another 
attempt to hoist her * At 4.15 P.M. 
the Captain and First Lieutenant came 
off in the late Megzera’s lifeboat, which 
was hoisted up at the starboard davits. 
I have the honour to be, &e., 
PF. Praep, Lieutenant. 


and men; when 








